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I)EMEMBER the new Constitution is ready for distribution in Inter- 

national headquarters. It goes into effect and must be obeyed in 
every section beginning December 1, 1935, and it remains in effect until 
the next convention decides whether or not to change same. All local 
unions and members must observe it, subject to penalties named and 
provided for by the delegates to the convention and inserted in the con- 
stitution. The convention, which makes the Constitution is the supreme 
law-making body of the International Union. All local unions should 
have sufficient copies. on hand to give one copy, free of charge, to each 
man initiated, as part of his initiation, and all other members should have 
a copy for their guidance and direction. The cost to the local union is 5 
cents per eopy in lots of less than 50. The International Union gets them 
printed in lots of 100,000, therefore, can get them printed cheap and the 
international office sells them to local unions for the exact cost of pro- 
duction. Every member should try to spend a nickel and purchase a 
constitution from his local secretary, especially when this constitution may 
last him in his pocket or in his home for two or three years. 


EMEMBER that the General Office will be closed on Saturday, begin- 

ning the first Saturday in December, 1935. The International Execu- 

tive Board voted to adopt the five-day week, the same as all other Inter- 

national Unions, and in accordance with the spirit of the times. It is 

recognized by the Board that we must act as others do in matters of this 
kind and we cannot preach one thing and practice another. 


oc oy 


TRANGE as it may seem, our membership is still holding its own al- 

though we expect a drop in the months of January and February. We 
have enjoyed the best year, insofar as membership is concerned, that has 
ever been experlenced by the International Union. With the help of each 
of you in your district, the smallest as well as the biggest in the local 
union, we can make next year a still better year than the one we have just 
passed. Every time we add one hundred members to our general mem- 
bership it strengthens your position as a union man. 
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Where Courts and Prisons Fail 


Recent hearings before Congres- 
sional committees demonstrate that 
the so-called American crime wave 
cannot be checked by the simple proc- 
ess of placing more detectives on 
Uncle Sam's pay roll. 

Harry J. Anslinger, Federal com- 
missioner of narcotics, after testify- 
ing to the alarming increase in the 
use of habit-forming drugs in this 
country, told how tenderly Federal 
judges treated the drug peddlers. For 
example, after a long and costly cam- 
paign, the leaders of a big interna- 
tional drug ring were convicted. “They 
should have been given at least ten 
years," said Mr. Anslinger. “Instead, 
the judge gave them one day. 

“Bill” Moran, the extremely effi- 
cient chief of the U. S. Secret Service, 
described how Federal prisons have 
become training schools for criminals. 
He told of a youngster in a western 
state who was sentenced to jail for a 
short term for making a few crude 
coins. When he came out, his “work- 
manship" had improved. Once more 
he was arrested and this time sent to 
Leavenworth. He remarked to one of 
the officers, “I am glad to go to Leaven- 
worth because I can learn the art much 
better there than I could in jail." 

If these officials know what they are 
talking about, crime prevention should 
begin with the reformation of our 
judges and wardens.—Labor. 


Capitalism is a tough old bird that 
will live a good deal longer than any 
of us will.—Amos R. E. Pinchot. 
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EDITORIAL 


(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


Tor PosT OFFICE DEPARTMENT, as everybody knows, has a number of 
trucks that are hauling parcel post. In large cities this amounts to hun- 
dreds of tons of parcels and bundles. Years ago this work was done by 
contracting team owners. When the parcel post got under way and in- 
creased its business by reducing its rates far below the rates of the express 
companies, they decided to put on their own trucks. The drivers and 
chauffeurs of these trucks claim they are under civil service. Of course 
everybody, even the colored men running elevators, are under civil serv- 
ice. The first requirement in the examination for these drivers and 
chauffeurs is what experience they have as drivers and chauffeurs; what 
they know about the mechanism of a truck; about the geography of the 
city in which they expect to be employed, etc. In other words, the neces- 
sary requirements for a regular truck driver are all that the government 
requires, as well as intelligence sufficient to be able to read and write. 

Many of those men were former members of our organization. Now 
they are trying to get a charter of their own, calling themselves the 
“Vehicle Department of the Post Office Division." There is no possible 
chance for them to get a charter from the American Federation of Labor, 
as the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs has juris- 
diction over all classes of drivers, chauffeurs and helpers, no matter where 
they are employed. Plumbers, steamfitters, electrical workers, machinists, 
painters and all other classes of workers employed by the government are 
members of their respective International Unions. The Letter Carriers, 
of course, have their own union because they are a distinct class in the 
Post Office and their union has been established for years, and they are 
doing work which is not done by any outsiders. 

Truck drivers working for the government are nothing more or less 
than ordinary truck drivers. They back their trucks up and load and 
unload at the different places of business—wharves, railroads, etc.—the 
same as any other department of our International Union. The main 
trouble is that there are three or four gentlemen who are endeavoring to 
form a national organization of this class of workers so they will have 
full power to operate the organization themselves. 

If à truck driver working for the government in the parcel post 
division loses his job, he immediately seeks work on some other class of 
truck. 

Wherever you can, encourage these men to become members of our 
organization. If they have enough members in any city where they work, 
we will give them a separate charter. Their conditions can be maintained 
and improved through the influence and power of our International Union 
better than they can be taken care of as an independent union outside the 
American Federation of Labor. There is no chance for them to affiliate 
with the American Federation of Labor, so they will always be an inde- 
pendent organization unless they become affiliated as truck drivers with 
our International Union. Certainly they are not in any more responsible 
positions than the men who handle railway express parcels and bundles, 


which contain jewelry and all other classes of valuables. As a matter of | 


fact, the railway express driver is in a much more important position 
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. than the parcel post driver insofar as influence is concerned with our 


government. 

Through the backing of this International Union and the American 
Federation of Labor, their chances for betterment and for protecting their 
interests, are ten times more than the way they are now. The rank and 
file of the drivers and chauffeurs working for the government in the Post 
Offiee Department should understand that their interests can be taken 
care of better by our International Union than by any other, and not 
be swayed by three or four would-be leaders who are seeking their own 
personal advancement. We have in several places, even in the Panama 
Canal Zone, government employes driving trucks who are members of 
our International Union. 

If you get a chance to talk to any of these men, explain the above 
to them. 

Recently representatives of this class of workers held a convention 
in Chicago, but the convention was poorly attended because of the fact 
that those drivers and chauffeurs in most cities now are not organized and 
there is no one to look after their interests. 


«a uw — ' 


Ly THIS ISSUE of the Journal that part of the General President’s report 
made to the Portland Convention dealing with the Mortuary Benefit by 
the International Union, is published for the information of the general 
membership of our union. Read same carefully and do your own think- 
ing. The Convention did not concur in this recommendation made by the 
General President, but the Committee reported that the General Presi- 
dent, before the next convention, endeavor to have delegates coming to 
that convention instructed to vote for a mortuary benefit. 

The next convention will be held in Washington, D. C., in September, 
1940. No one knows who will be alive to attend that convention. If the 
recommendation of the General President was adopted the convention had 
the power to take from the Defense, or Strike, Fund $500,000, and place 
it in a sinking fund to guarantee the payment of mortuary benefits until 
such time as it was proved, beyond the question of a doubt, that the sug- 
gested increase in per capita tax would be able safely to take care of the 
benefits guaranteed. The increase in per capita tax was 25 cents per 
member, per month. After the first year’s registration of membership, a 
member would receive a $100.00 mortuary benefit and would be increased 
$100.00 a year until it reached $500.00. At the end of five years a member 
would have an insurance policy, guaranteed by the International Union, 
of $500.00. For this he would pay—had the recommendation been adopted 
—25 cents a month, or $3.00 a year. As stated above, the Convention 
which is the supreme power, in its judgment decided not to adopt the 
recommendation. 

a "gU ae 
Tis IS the Christmas month and perhaps a few suggestions will not be 
considered as inappropriate. 

Don't buy foolish presents on Christmas. If you are able to buy and 
give presents purchase something sensible and something useful. If you 
eee a gift, don’t try to duplicate it by returning something of equal 
value. 
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In the good old days when Christmas meant something, those that 
could afford to do so gave to those that needed help. In other words, they 
brought light and cheer into the homes that were darkened and in dis- 
tress. This was the real spirit of Christmas. Nowadays it is the custom 
to mateh what you gave with what you received; sit down and have a 
conference over the situation. This is not the real spirit of Christmas. 

Of course the above rule should not apply to one's family. Christmas 
is really a family affair which means a general get-together. Usually those 
that are away and that can afford it return to the old homestead and 
there are stories and tales of the days that are past. The children should 
remember their parents and the parents, if they can afford it, should help 
the deserving children. This is a sacred, home-like duty, because the first 
Christmas Family in the town of Bethlehem was a real, ideal, happy, holy, 
but poverty-stricken Family. 

The Christmas card fad has become almost a racket. Commercial 
houses and non-union printing shops, as well as department stores and 
stationery establishments have done so much advertising in Christmas 
cards that it has become really a big business in which cheap labor is 
employed. If you send à Christmas card to anyone be sure that you mean 
what the card states, and if you write anything have it written in a few 
words filled with sincerity. This thing of getting up to two or three 
hundred Christmas cards and sending one to everyone you have hap- 
pened to meet in the past year, accidentally in many cases, is a great big 
joke filled with insincerity. It is wonderful to get a card of greeting from 
one you know and believe they mean what is written on the card. 

In short, let your Christmas Holidays be what they were intended to 
be, filled with the spirit of peace and goodness and teeming over with 
practical common sense. 


We UNDERSTAND the Brewery Workers are having a tough time trying 
to overcome the tin can beer container which would eliminate the bottles. 
Well, if we were all working together as we should be and the Brewery 
Workers recognized our jurisdiction as granted by three conventions of 
the American Federation of Labor, we might be able to help towards 
holding the glass bottle in the breweries, which means so much work for 
the inside brewery workers. It also means printing of labels, as we under- 
stand the tin can container has the necessary printing furnished on same 
by the big can companies which supply such a container. 


a on 


Dos FORGET if you are working to pay your dues in advance. It will 
help you in ease you should get laid off and it is also just exactly the same 
as putting money in the bank. 
wm "s UG 

SS ECRETARY-TREASURERS should send in a list of those who have fallen 
away from membership, those who are behind in their dues over three 
months, and those who are deceased, so that we can take those names off 
of the mailing list. A certain woman wrote in recently and said she had 
been getting the Journal in her home although her husband, to whom it 
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was addressed, passed away three years ago. If secretary-treasurers and 
officers of the local unions would understand that each copy of the Journal 
costs—for printing, servicing and mailing—about 1014 cents, and that we 
are losing that much each month to any member to which it has been 
mailed, then I believe the secretary-treasurers and officers would help us 
see to it that only those who are entitled to the monthly Journal would 
receive it. 
| "eng o" 
Ler ME AGAIN advise our members and our employers that there has been 
recently organized, and they are continuing to grow, certain legal organi- 
zations in which they now offer all kinds of advice for so much a year, 
dues to be paid quarterly, to any member of an organization of labor. In 
this way the member can bring all his grievances to the lawyer or to the 
association of lawyers. I notice also in a circular I have just received 
that employers have also been solicited, advising them that the Wagner 
Bill and other bills contemplated will make it necessary for them to have 
legal protection and legal advice, and these law firms, composed mainly of 
young lawyers with no great ability and hungry for work, offer them their 
services at a very nominal price. They will advise the employers how to 
handle wage scales and individuals in a union, as well as the union itself; 
and they guarantee to save the employers thousands of dollars each year. 

It is based on the same kind of principle that obtained a few years 
ago when detective agencies—which were nothing but spy agencies— 
guaranteed to supply the employer with all kinds of information relative 
to what was doing in the meetings of the union and everything else con- 
nected with the union. They riffled the employers for years out of millions 
of dollars. 

A legitimate lawyer practicing law in a legitimate manner is a credit 
to the community and to the profession. There are perhaps more than 
one hundred thousand unnecessary lawyers in our country as the pro- 
fession is overcrowded, and in many instances they are desperate for 
fees and in other instances they are willing to do anything, even to violate 
the ethics of the profession, in order to live. You must have noticed what 
the American Bar Association has said and what the Department of 
Justice has said about certain classes of lawyers in certain communities 
who were a detriment to the profession and to the Nation. Well, if you 
haven’t noticed it it is just too bad because the statement was so plain 
and to the point that it was enough to make high class men in the profession 
blush for shame. 

Our advice to our members is to keep away from those lawyers or 
attorneys that have set up those kind of associations which will listen to 
all your grievances and promise you relief. They are not doing it for 
your good. They are doing it for a fee and they are trying to build up 
a practice, which means nothing but discontent for you and for the union 
that has done so much good. They are trouble shooters in every sense of 
the word, and don’t be foolish by listening to their clever language. Yes, 
they can take the Constitution and read one section of it and tell you 
that under that section you are within your rights, but they will fail to 
read another section that applies more thoroughly to your case. 

Employers should not be deceived, and let us advise our employers 
further on this matter that the best way to settle any misunderstanding 
is to get in touch with the representatives of the union and reach an 
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understanding between yourselves. As soon as you call on a lawyer you 
usually create trouble, but at any rate I know the unions and the union 
men and you create a prejudice, a fear in the minds of the local men who 
are dealing with the lawyer. Personally I have the highest respect for the 
honorable men in this profession, but if a lawyer enters a conference with 
our employers in which I participate, I guard well every statement I 
make. There are many unions outside of our International Union who 
refuse to do business with their employers if there is a lawyer present. 
We have no such prejudice but we would much rather talk to our em- 
ployers face to face without the presence of a lawyer who does nothing 
towards helping to reach a better understanding, but on the contrary is 
there all the time trying to split hairs or to break up a conference because 
of the refusal of one of the parties to agree to the crossing of the letter T. 


v XY x» 


I NEVER had any use for a cheap pair of shoes or a cheap man. Pay your 
men well and you get service. One blunder would cost more than a year’s 
wages. One foolish strike by a swell-head business agent would cost 
maybe the whole future of the local. Away with Cheap Jacks. 


(Prey e 


Ir IS NOT TOO LATE to state that the parade of our membership in San 
Francisco on Labor Day was perhaps one of the most splendid turn-outs 
that was ever experienced in the Labor Movement in that city. 


Local 85, Truck Drivers, had about three thousand men in line. All. 


the other locals participated in proportion to their membership. Altogether 
there were forty thousand marchers, members of the Trade Union Move- 
ment, participating in the parade, with thirty bands and innumerable 
floats. The one exhibit that attracted more attention than any other was 
an old bakery wagon with two old horses, and a sign on top reading, “This 
man drove this wagon thirty years ago. He worked eighteen hours per 
day, seven days per week. He drew thirty-five dollars per month and 
paid no room rent. He slept with the horses.”’ 

Any man that knows the conditions of the bakery drivers of today 
and who saw this actual living example of what obtained thirty years ago, 
would be more than a fool if he did not understand what the Labor 
Movement has done for our membership. 

Labor Day should be revived as it was in the old days and should 
be participated in by our membership, the same as was done in San 
Francisco and in many other cities throughout the country. There is, how- 
ever, a falling off that is noticeable and injurious to the Labor Move- 
ment. Labor created Labor Day, dedicating the first Monday in Septem- 
ber, by act of Congress, to the honor of the masses who toiled. It is the 
one day in the year in which Labor can show its strength in peaceful 
parading. Our modern trade unionist is reaping all the enjoyments won 
by the Labor Movement and he is either too lazy or too unintelligent to 
give up the pleasures of his auto or the picture show and march in pride, 
with his head uplifted, looking the world in the face on Labor’s own 
holiday, the first Monday in September. 


b 4 
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I N ACCORDANCE with the laws of our International Union, we, the undersigned delegates 
to the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, desire to submit the following 
report: 

The 55th Annual Convention of the American Federation of Labor opened on 
October 7, 1935, in Atlantie City, New Jersey. Preceding the opening a splendid 
concert was given by the Recreation Band, a Federal Emergency Relief Association 
organization composed of union musicians who were unemployed. The President of 
the Central Labor Union of Atlantic City, who was Chairman of the Committee on 
Arrangements, introduced Henry Merle Mellen, Pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, who offered an appropriate prayer. The Mayor of Atlantic City, C. D. White, 
welcomed the delegates in the usual manner. The President of the State Federation of 
Labor, Mr. Louis P. Marciante, also addressed the Convention and then the Chairman 
introduced President William Green, who was given an ovation worthy of the return 
from war of a great hero. The delegates, standing for five minutes, continued to applaud 
the President of the American Federation of Labor. This demonstration, however, did 
not, as future events demonstrated, save the President from what your delegates believed 
to be unjust and unnecessary attacks and insinuations. 

After the address of the President the regular committees were appointed. Your 
delegates were placed on some of the most important committees in the Convention, 
Delegate Tobin being made Chairman of the Committee on Constitution and Laws, 
Delegate Hughes a member of the Committee on Resolutions, and Delegate McLaughlin 
a member of the Committee on Adjustments and Grievances, which embraces jurisdic- 
tional disputes. 

There were 510 delegates seated in the Convention and the total vote of the conven- 
tion was close to 30,000 votes. This was the largest convention as represented by dele- 
gates ever held by the American Federation of Labor. The number of delegates repre- 
senting Federal Unions and Central and State Bodies combined was greater than the 
number of delegates representing International Unions, so that in anything but a roll 
call vote of the convention the individual voters, or small unions, far outnumbered those 
representing the International or larger unions. This was the first time in the history 
of the American Federation of Labor that this condition obtained. 

From the beginning the convention threatened to be stormy and noisy and it had 
all the aspects of becoming serious. This was mainly due to the fact that so many new 
delegates representing small unions, who had never attended a convention before, were 
present, and alse to the fact that a serious split obtained within the Building Trades 
Department, dividing that body almost in half and creating a bitterness which indicated 
that the Federation was confronted with a serious situation. There was also a condition 
arising within the convention itself, where two groups having different ideas of 
organization were threatening a serious split within the Federation. One group, repre- 
sented or led by President John L. Lewis of the United Mine Workers, Dave Dubinsky 
of the Lady Garment Workers, and Sidney Hillman of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, and their friends, stood for industrial trade unionism; or, in other words, 
organizing an industry as a whole, absorbing in the organization all mechanies, drivers, 
chauffeurs and every other kind of craft or trade within the organization which would 
be engaged in what they call “mass production.” The other group, with which your 
delegates were associated, stood for the present form of organization established many 
years ago under the leadership of Samuel Gompers and others and continued successfully 
during all those years. This group was called the craft union group or the group 
formed on the system of trades autonomy; that is, that the crafts be separated and 
segregated and formed into separate unions such as now obtains. If the industrial group 
were successful you can fully understand that it would totally wipe out, or at least 
substantially weaken, this splendid organization of ours which has done so much for 
its members, as we touch every trade, craft and calling. After many wrangles and 
great bitterness obtained, on the first test vote in the convention in favor of industrial 
trade unionism, this group was defeated by a vote of nearly 19,000 to 11,000. Your 
delegates realized that unless a settlement was brought about between the Building 
Trades groups that it was possible that those dissatisfied Building Trades organizations 
might line up with the so-called industrialists. It was well known that the leaders of 
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the industrial group were not extremely anxious to see a settlement obtain within the 
Building Trades, because they very well knew that should harmony prevail or a settle- 
ment be reached in the Building Trades group, that it would take away from them the 
dissatisfied Building Trades organizations. 

The first week of the convention was taken up mainly by the introduction of 
resolutions, the addresses of prominent speakers throughout the nation, the addresses 
of the fraternal delegates from England, and other routine business which is usual in 
all conventions. During this week, however, the Building Trades groups were meeting 
in separate rooms, and a Mediator or Conciliator was appointed by President Green in 
the person of George M. Harrison, President of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
and a Vice-President of the American Federation of Labor. Brother Harrison rendered 
splendid service, not only by his tact but by his almost unbelievable patience. The 
railroad group, of which he is one, assured Brother Harrison that they would be guided 
by his opinions and his advice in voting in the convention on the Building Trades 
question. The vote would be so close in the American Federation of Labor on the 
acceptance of the Executive Council's report on this very serious question, that the 
matter could practically be decided one way or the other, whichever way the railroad 
groups voted. This in itself had a sobering effect on both sides in the Building Trades 
controversy. Brother Harrison continued to work and to exercise every kind of 
persuasive argument until he finally was successful in getting an agreement between 
both groups, which took the matter entirely out of the convention, and was responsible 
for bringing about an understanding that, in our judgment, will result in a settlement 
when the eonference is called in Washington within sixty days after the adjournment 
of the eonvention. Too much cannot be said in praise of the work of George Harrison 
in this matter. This settlement resulted in the lining up of all the Building Trades 
groups for craft unionism and against the industrialists, or the group representing 
the *one union in one industry." From that time on the convention was completely 
carried and in the hands of the craft trade unionists and resulted in the fact that, 
although bitterness obtained and arguments, persuasive and educational, were presented, 
the present form of craft trade unionism was sustained by an overwhelming majority 
on each test vote. | 

In the jurisdiction case of the Brewery Workers vs. the Teamsters, we desire to 
state to our membership that the convention sustained the action of the two previous 
eonventions granting jurisdiction to our International Union over all drivers, chauf- 
feurs and helpers working for breweries or brewery agencies, etc. We might say that 
three resolutions were introduced on this subject; one by a Federal local union with 
very few members; another by the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, which was thrown 
out by the Committee; and the third resolution, No. 230, by the delegates representing 
the Brewery Workers’ International Union. This resolution introduced by the Brewery 
Workers’ International Union was the one that was discussed and considered by the 
Committee on Adjustment. In substance it called for the setting aside of the decision 
of the Executive Council and the previous conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor, which granted the jurisdiction to the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
over drivers, chauffeurs and helpers working in breweries, and the last paragraph of 
the Resolution was that the Executive Council be instructed to endeavor to reach an 
understanding between the contending organizations. Your delegates, in appearing 
before the Committee, contended that under the laws of the American Federation of 
Labor the resolution had no place before the convention, because the laws of the Fed- 
eration clearly state that no grievance adjusted and settled or decided upon by a previous 
convention of the American Federation of Labor can be reintroduced into the convention 
unless by the expressed consent of the Executive Council. Of course the Brewery Workers 
did not have the consent of the Executive Council. The report of the Committee on this 
resolution is as follows: 


“Your committee finds that this question has been decided by a previous 
convention and a succeeding convention has approved the previous convention’s 
decision so, without changing same, your committee believes the Executive 
Council should call a conference of the representatives of all of the Inter- 
national Organizations involved and endeavor to adjust this controversy and we 
so recommend.” 
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Your delegates agreed to this report before it was submitted to the convention 
and agreed with the Brewery Workers not to discuss the report of the committee before 
the convention, as said report was satisfactory to your delegates. The Brewery Workers 
also gave their consent not to discuss the report and take up the time of the convention 
by rehashing the whole subject over again. You will note from the committee’s report 
that they clearly set out that a previous convention has decided this question and that 
a succeeding convention has reaffirmed the action of the first convention, and that this 
committee so decides without changing one word of the previous decision. The com- 
mittee further advised that a conference be called by the Executive Council for the 
purpose of endeavoring to adjust the controversy. This is the usual course of proce- 
dure in the conventions and no organization can gracefully refuse to meet the con- 
tending party for the purpose of adjustment. Be it understood, however, that the 
Executive Council has no power to change the decision of the convention. All the 
Executive Council can and will do is to call a conference and appoint a neutral chairman 
for the purpose of finding out why the decisions of the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor have not been carried out and observed, and to suggest if possible 
some method by which this agreement or decision can be carried out. Your representa- 
tives will undoubtedly attend the conference as a matter of respect to the Executive 
Council and the convention, but let it be fully understood that we will protect the rights 
and the jurisdiction of your International Union as per the instructions of the Inter- 
national Convention recently held in Portland, Oregon, and as per the jurisdictional 
decisions of the American Federation of Labor pertaining to brewery drivers and 
chauffeurs and helpers. There is no harm in attending the conference. We might say 
for the benefit of our membership that we met in friendliness and talked the situation 
over with the representatives of the Brewery Workers while in the convention in 
Atlantic City. No agreement can be reached because the representatives of the Brewery 
Workers seem to think their membership will not agree to abide by the decisions of the 
American Federation of Labor, for the present at least. 

Your delegates were busy from the opening to the closing of the convention, and 
were quite helpful in electing an old friend of theirs with whom they have been asso- 
ciated for many years, as a member of the Executive Council, to the place made vacant 
by the resignation of George Berry. The man we refer to is President W. D. Mahon 
of the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees. Delegate 
Tobin placed Bill Mahon in nomination and gave a brief sketch of the life history of this 
great pioneer of Labor. Opposed to Brother Mahon was Charles Howard, President 
of the International Typographical Union, who was nominated by Phillip Murray of 
the United Mine Workers and supported by all the industrial group. The final vote 
was: Mahon, 17,370 votes; Howard, 11,692 votes. Brother Mahon is an old man but 
still active in his organization and he was considerably affected by this tribute of 
respect and confidence that was paid to him, and he did not hesitate to say to some of 
your delegates that he owed this tribute mainly to the Teamsters. 

The question of the Metal Miners and their right to a charter covering all men in 
and around the mines, mills and smelters, including tradesmen and teamsters, was 
perhaps one of the most bitter controversies coming before the convention. The leaders 
of both groups participated in the debate which was held during one of the evening 
sessions of the convention. This controversy arose over the signing of an agreement 
establishing closed or union shop conditions in the Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
between the Metal Trades, the Building Trades and the Copper Company. The Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters was a party to this agreement, protecting their 
members employed by this company, and because of the bitter attacks made on the 
agreement Delegate Tobin was given the floor and addressed the convention from the 
platform. It has been stated by most of the delegates on both sides of the question that 
his address was perhaps the most eloquent and the most touching, as well as the most 
convincing, of any address delivered during the entire sessions of the convention. Later 
on, in our publication, if we have space, we will endeavor to print at least a part of 
that address. When the vote was taken on this question by roll call, an overwhelming 
majority voted in favor of the agreement already signed, which established craft union- 
ism in the metal mining industry. Be it understood here that ninety-five per cent of 
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the employees engaged in the metal mining and smelting industry would even now come 
under the jurisdiction of the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers’ Union and that only 
the craftsmen, such as machinists, electrical workers, plumbers, steam fitters, brick- 
layers, carpenters and those engaged in the erection of buildings or offices in close 
proximity to the buildings owned by the mining company, as well as drivers and 
chauffeurs, would be excluded in accordance with the agreement, from the Metal Mine 
Workers’ Union. 

The convention had to hold night sessions in order to catch up with its work and on 
Friday afternoon, by special order, the election of officers took place. All the officers 
were re-elected. The one vacancy obtaining was that which was filled by Bill Mahon, 
the position of Fifteenth Vice-President. The offices of Secretary and Treasurer were 
consolidated on a recommendation of the Committee on Laws, and Frank Morrison, 
who has been Secretary for nearly forty years, was elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

One of the important acts of the convention was an amendment to the Constitution 
and Laws which was brought in by Delegate Tobin, excluding from Central Bodies 
and State Branches all members of the Communist Party or all those who believe in 
the overthrow of our government by force, ete. Considerable discussion was expected 
on this all-important change in the Constitution of the American Federation of Labor, 
as there were many Communists, representing federal unions, present at the convention. 
However, by a more than two-thirds majority vote, this amendment was adopted and 
is now a law of the Federation. Let it be understood by our membership that the 
Federation has no right or power to regulate the membership of an International Union 
if said membership is confined exclusively to the jurisdiction granted to the International 
Union. 

Several attempts were made by the federal unions to reduce the per capita tax 
from 35e a month to 30c, 25c or less. All those amendments to the Constitution were 
overwhelmingly voted down by the convention. 

The great constructive work of the convention and the rejoicings with which we 
were felicitating ourselves over the splendid progress that had been made was dampened 
somewhat by an altercation resulting in blows engaged in by two officers of Inter- 
national Unions. Of course, it was to be regretted, as it was the first time in the history 
of the Federation that anything like this had obtained, but, after all, men are human, 
no matter what position they hold. 

Summing up the whole situation, it was a most interesting convention. Great 
discussions of education and importance took place. The Trade Union Movement was 
never so thoroughly explained to the new delegates, to the membership at large and to 
the public in general than at this convention. Almost fifty news writers from different 
parts of the country attended the convention. And I think I can say without any attempt 
to boast that your delegates, representing your International Union, held up and 
defended your organization second to none, and made their mark because of the con- 
structive helpfulness they rendered in the committees in which they served and in their 
discussions in the convention. We carried out the instructions of our membership and 
we say in closing that in our judgment we hold second place to no one in the conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

We thank you for electing us and assure you that we have done our best to 
represent you. 

Respectfully submitted, 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, 
JOHN M. GILLESPIE, 
JOHN P. McLAUGHLIN, 
LESLIE G. GOUDIE, 
JOHN J. McKENNA, 
DAVE BECK. 
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COMMENTS ON THE A. F. OF L. CONVENTION 


(By J. M. GILLESPIE) 


y 
You WILL FIND in this issue of our Journal a report of the delegates to the last 
convention of the American Federation of Labor held in Atlantic City, October, 1935. 
That report gives you only a glimpse of what happened. The feeling there was intense 
owing to the fight for industrial form of unionism against the present form of trade, 
or craft, unionism, and was so bitter that for a time it looked as though a split within 
the Federation might obtain. On every roll call vote, however, the craft unions won 
out by an overwhelming majority. 

There were quite a number of delegates who had but one vote, representing Federal 
Unions, many of them had never attended a convention before, and they caused great 
delay in the work of the Convention. Many of the delegates representing only small 
groups were honest and sincere, while others among them were known to be Communists. 

The most serious and interesting question which taxed the strategy of the officers 
of the Federation and the patience of the delegates, and the one question which seemed 
to be more important than any other, was the question relating to the Metal Miners and 
their charter rights. The question arose over the agreement entered into with the 
Anaconda Copper Company, which agreement called for a union shop and an increase 
in wages for all members of the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers employed by the 
Anaconda Copper Company and was entered into by the Metal Trades Department 
and the Building Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor. This 
agreement guaranteed union conditions to all of the employees of the Anaconda Copper 
Company, which is the largest copper producing company in America, as far as we know. 

The question was discussed for hours and the discussion was participated in by 


"President Lewis, Thomas Kennedy, Phil Murray and General Organizer Van Bittner 


of the United Mine Workers. The Committee on Resolutions, or a majority of the 
committee, approved the report, which was an endorsement of the agreement entered 
into with the Anaconda Copper Company, recognizing all crafts, guaranteeing union 
shop. However, a minority report was presented, signed by Charles Howard, President 
of the International Typographical Union, and others, which favored an industrial 
form of union in the Copper Company. Those in favor of the Committee’s report spoke 
at length describing the conditions obtaining in that particular industry and all of the 
reasons leading up to the signing of the agreement with the Company. The Chairman 
of the Committee, Matthew Woll, explained and presented the Committee’s side of the 
case, as did John P. Frey, who was Secretary of the Committee, and who is also Presi- 
dent of the Metal Trades Department, and one of the men who worked with other 
labor officials and the Copper Company in an endeavor to bring about this first union 
shop agreement obtaining with that company for years past. 

About seven o’clock in the evening, while the convention was still in session and 
much strained, it not having adjourned in accordance with the rules, Delegate Tobin, 
General President of our organization, obtained the floor, proceeded to the platform, 
and delivered perhaps one of the most historical and enlightening addresses delivered 
in the convention on this or any other subject. It was extremely interesting and instruc- 
tive, dealing, as it did, with the early history of the Labor Movement of our country 
and the conditions connected with and surrounding the issuing of a charter to the 
Western Federation of Miners, which is now known as the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers’ International Union. Our International was deeply interested in this because 
we are part and parcel, as well as signatories, to the agreement signed with the 
Anaconda Copper Company, as we have a number of members of our union in Butte, 
Montana, working for this Company. 

After the address of President Tobin the convention went wild, demanding the 
previous question. President Green recognized John L. Lewis, but a point of order was 
raised, as it was said President Lewis had talked on this subject before. Apparently 
President Lewis realized that Delegate Tobin had delivered a wonderful address dealing 
with the history of the American Federation of Labor and the Knights of Labor, 
referring accurately to the conditions and agreement on which the Western Federation 
of Miners were admitted to affiliation with the American Federation of Labor in 
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the Atlanta, Georgia, Convention in 1911. We repeat, it was recognized that the address 
had swung the convention and it was also recognized by those favoring the minority 
report that there was not any chance for said report being adopted and the convention 
was ready to vote. The vote sustained the craft form of unions by sustaining the report 
of a majority of the Committee. 

When President Tobin left the platform and reached his seat he was surrounded 
by innumerable national officers congratulating him on his splendid address and the 
historical review he presented to the convention dealing with the subject under discus- 
sion. All agreed it was without a doubt one of the outstanding addresses delivered 
before this or any other convention of the American Federation of Labor. The name 
of our International stands in the forefront of Labor. We regret space will not permit 
us to publish the address. 

We publish below a few of the comments made on President Tobin's address by 
men outstanding in the Labor Movement: 


“Washington, D. C., October 31, 1935. 

I regard the address of President Tobin delivered at the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, Thursday, October 17, as the best he ever delivered. It was 
illuminating, logical and most convincing. 

WILLIAM GREEN, President, 
American Federation of Labor." 


“Cincinnati, Ohio, October 26, 1935. 

I was greatly impressed by the clear, intelligent and forceful manner in which 
Brother Tobin presented the case for Craft Unions; his argument went to the very 
roots of the question and was a valuable contribution to the delegates in their effort to 
reach a just conclusion on this issue. I regard it as an outstanding contribution to the 
literature of Labor. 

GEORGE M. HARRISON, Grand President, 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks." 


“Washington, D. C., October 26, 1935. 

If a long and active life in the trade union movement both as a union member in 
the ranks and an International Officer qualifies me to reasonably measure the value of 
the presentation of facts in relation to craft unions vs. industrial unions and the 
infringement of their jurisdiction, then I wish to express now, as I did at the conclusion 
of the address, that President Tobin, in my judgment, made a distinct contribution to 
the final disposition of the question by giving the delegates one of the most enlightening 
portrayals of historic facts and logic ever presented under similar circumstances in a 
convention of the American Federation of Labor. 

A. O. WHARTON, President, 
Machinists’ International Union." 


*Washington, D. C., October 31, 1935. 
The congratulations and thanks of those who, like myself, believe in craft as opposed 
to industrial unionism, are due President Daniel J. Tobin of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, for his clear and logical defense 
of the right and duty of craft organizations to unite and make agreements with large 
industries. President Tobin’s address, in my judgment, was especially valuable in 
that it clearly demonstrated to the younger members of the movement the all-important 
part craft unions played in making a great labor union movement possible, after 
repeated attempts at the industrial type of unionism had demonstrated its impossibility | 
and impracticability and the possibilities of further development along craft lines as 
against the industrial form favored by theorists. Address was clean, clear, unequaled. 

HARRY C. BATES, President, 
Bricklayers’, Masons’ and Plasterers’ International Union.” 
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“Washington, D. C., October 28, 1935. 
*For many years I have heard Daniel J. Tobin discuss trade union philosophy and 
trade union policy in the convention of the American Federation of Labor. He always 
made a vigorous and analytical presentation of the subject he has discussed. During 
the recent convention of the American Federation of Labor he surprised me with the 
vigor, the clearness and the understanding with which he presented his convictions 
in connection with the so-called policy of industrial organizations. I felt, while 
listening to him, that it was the most effective, most logical, and best balanced statement 
he had ever made in a convention of the A. F. of L. I was not alone in this opinion, for 
many delegates spoke to me in most appreciative terms relative to the manner in which 
Brother Tobin had analyzed the subject. Many of the younger delegates, for the 
first time in trade union experience, listened to a speech which was devoted entirely to 
an exposition of the trade union policies which were involved in the form of organization 
which has proven most effective in our national trade union experiences. I want to add 
my hearty congratulations to Brother Tobin for the effectiveness and the high plane 
he maintained throughout his memorable discussion of the foremost subject coming 

before the convention of the A. F. of L. 
JOHN P. FREY, President, 
Metal Trades Department.” 


“Washington, D. C., October 28, 1935. 

The timely and most appropriate address delivered by President Tobin on the floor 
of the Convention of the American Federation of Labor on October 17, 1935, on behalf 
of craft unions as against the industrial form of organization deserves recognition and 
appreciation. It is my opinion that through his efforts the delegates to the Convention 
were convinced of the imposition being imposed upon the craft trades which have been 
the backbone of the labor movement throughout the country. President Tobin’s address 
will go down in history as one of the greatest contributions in defense of Craft Unionism. 
It is such leadership as demonstrated by President Tobin that instills confidence in the 
hearts of those whom he represents. 

J. W. WILLIAMS, 


Building Trades Department.” 


“Cincinnati, Ohio, October 25, 1935. 
May I be privileged to address you as representing the delegates from our organi- 
zation to the recent convention of the American Federation of Labor, expressing to you 
my appreciation of the splendid address of your President, Daniel J. Tobin, in defense 
of Craft Unions. 
LAWRENCE O’KEEFE, President, 
International Molders’ Union.” 


After the address of President Tobin and while the delegates were calling for the 
previous question, President Green recognized John L. Lewis, President of the United 
Mine Workers, who made the following statement: 

“Delegate Lewis, United Mine Workers: 

“Mr. Chairman, I hold Daniel J. Tobin in the highest personal regard. I believe 
he is a great figure of a man, patterned after a Roman gladiator. He has had a great 
career and has led with distinction a great organization in the American labor move- 
ment. He has done things throughout his lifetime of which he has good reason to be 
proud, and I yield unto him that admiration for his accomplishments which he de- 
serves.”—Convention Proceedings. 


“Kansas City, Mo., November 4, 1935. 

I heard more favorable comments on the address of President Tobin on the subject 
of craft trade unionism vs. industrial trade unionism than on any other speech made 
at the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, held recently in Atlantic City. 

I, myself, felt it was a most important address dealing with the history of the 
American Federation of Labor, something that the younger delegates in the convention 
knew nothing about and probably never would have known of it were it not for the 
fact that Brother Tobin explained many questions thoroughly and in detail dealing with 
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this subject. I cannot too strongly endorse the address of Brother Tobin as being of 
great importance to the movement. 
FELIX H. KNIGHT, General President, 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America." 


“New York City, N. Y., November 6, 1935. 

Permit me to state that President Tobin's address was the clearest, most logical 
and most impressive presentation made on this subject. His immediate and direct 
knowledge of what actually transpired at the time the charter was granted the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, his intimate understanding of the affairs of the United 
Mine Workers and his own immediate interest in behalf of the Teamsters eminently 
qualified him to bring direct evidence to bear on the question at issue. 

In addition, President Tobin's presentation was superb. He spoke calmly, deliber- 
ately and without rancor. He approached the subject in a clear, intelligent and logical 
manner and his presentation was not only impressive but most convincing. Indeed, I 
consider it the best statement made in the discussions of the convention on this subject. 


MATTHEW WOLL, President, 
Union Labor Life Insurance Company." 


*Washington, D. C., November 6, 1935. 
I listened to President Tobin's talk with more than the usual interest, but I did 
not realize that his speech so completely covered the question under discussion until I 
had an opportunity to sit down alone and read it. It was the most constructive, illumi- 
nating and forceful discussion of any problem dealt with before the convention. Dele- 
gates who have views contrary to those expressed by President Tobin must appreciate 


the fairness and the intelligent manner in which President Tobin handled this most 


important question. 
I. M. ORNBURN, General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Union Label Trades Department, A. F. of L." 


"ww aS WT 


REPORT OF GENERAL PRESIDENT 


(Continued from last month) 
Mortuary Benefits by the International Union 


At our last Convention held in Cincinnati five years ago, I recommended the 
establishment of a mortuary benefit by the International Union. The committee, of 


' which Delegate John McLaughlin was Chairman, reported on the subject as follows: 


“Under the caption ‘Insurance’ in the President's report, your committee 
highly recommends the progressive suggestion and recommendation of General 
President Tobin relative to insurance or mortuary benefits, appearing in his 
report to the convention, and recommends that the General President be 
authorized to investigate and report to the next convention." 


I desire to say that I have made as much of an investigation as it was possible to 
make under the conditions of industrial stagnation and unemployment which have 
obtained for the past five years, and I now repeat and renew my appeal to this Con- 
vention in behalf of the general membership of our International Union. 


Subject of Death or Mortuary Benefits 


Our International Union is one of the very few large International Unions in America, 
or perhaps in the whole world, that has no benefits except strike benefits. I have dealt 
with this subject for the last twenty-eight years and our International Conventions 
have deferred action to the detriment of our general membership. 

The time has come when the delegates attending this Convention must realize, 
whether they like it or not, that local unions cannot live within themselves, that local 
unions without the backing of an International organization can be destroyed when local 
disaster strikes in any particular locality. 
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It was always necessary to have a mortuary benefit connected with our Interna- 
tional Union, but never more necessary than at the present time. To my mind, after 
mature and careful consideration and after the experience of more than a quarter of 
a century, I believe that we who have been in charge of our local unions and of our 
International organization have been lax in our duties to our membership by failing 
to provide a mortuary benefit in our International Union. If we refuse to be guided by 
experience, then we not only fail as progressives but we lack judgment and common 
sense as well as practical determination to guide our membership through the dangerous 
seas of discontent that are liable to surround us in the coming years. The greatest gift 
that a man can give his fellowmen, the greatest service he can do his people, is to help 
towards building an institution that will live and prosper in the interest of those same 
associates after he has gone; in other words, to hand down to those that come after him 
something better than he has received from those that preceded him. A mortuary benefit 
within our International Union not only helps to sustain and provide for the widow 
and orphans, but it is undoubtedly capable of creating more solidarity within the Inter- 
national organization, which in itself is necessary and must obtain if we expect to 
continue as an organization of the workers. During the past thirty years there has been 
more than one secession or serious division within the International Union. It was my 
painful experience at one time to be confronted with secessions in the four quarters of 
our eountry. All of those movements were abandoned and the membership are back in 
affiliation with the International organization. This has not been done except by the 
greatest and most strenuous efforts and by exercising persuasiveness and patience almost 
indescribable. And before it was accomplished, disruption, bitterness, quarreling of a 
most serious nature, leading to death in many instances, obtained in many districts. 
Secession, division of forces, quarreling within an organization or organizations is 
perhaps the most painful and pitiful experience that is known to the leaders of Labor, 
and to the membership in general there is no greater curse. Many other International 
Unions, if they had been without the benefits which are attached to them, would have 
been shattered to pieces through secession and discontent. By the establishment of a 
mortuary benefit with the names of the membership registered in the International 
office, guaranteeing to the relatives of the deceased a benefit from the International Union- 
that cannot be tampered with or gambled away, there is a stronger link binding the 
membership to the local union and cementing the local union and the membership to the 
International. 

Besides this, the time will come when we must add other benefits to hold our 
membership. Increases in wages and a shortening of hours cannot go on forever. There 
must be time for our employers to catch up. In other words, we cannot go on year after 
year adding to our wage scales and shortening our hours of work unless industry— 
honest industry—is able to meet the cost. Our immediate work now is to prepare to 
recover what we have lost and to add substantially even to the highest wage that we 
received before the depression. Our main purpose, however, should be to shorten our 
hours, thereby spreading the work, but holding the maximum wage. In the meantime 
we must provide other benefits for the membership, many of whom are unable to 
provide or set aside anything for themselves. Those individuals who have been our 
members, who have fought in the vanguards of our unions, who have been weak in 
some respects and amongst those weaknesses was the failure to provide for their 
families—those individuals must be protected and taken care of by the parent organi- 
zation. Some local unions believe that because they have within their own unions 
established mortuary benefits that they need no further benefits of this kind. Those 
that take such a position surely do not understand fully the situation prevailing through- 
out the nation amongst our local unions. I do not desire to charge those officers of 
local unions that feel thus with the sin of selfishness; rather I desire to say that I 
believe they are seriously misinformed and do not fully understand. Even in districts 
where local unions have mortuary benefits our experience has been that in many 
places as a result of the failure of banks in which they held their deposits, or as a 
result of poor investments made by local officers who are inexperienced in the problems 
of investments, their total resources were wiped out and we find them bankrupt in many 
cases and unable to take care of the claims of the relatives of the deceased members. 
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The International Union has not failed to meet any lawful obligation within the last 
twenty-eight years. The International officers have occasion, if they desire to obtain 
information and if they are mentally capable of absorbing that information, of using 
said information to the benefit of the membership. In other words, the International 
offieers and the International Union is a better safeguard for the rank and file of its 
membership than that of the local unions, poorly officered in many districts. 


The average age of our general membership runs from about thirty-three to thirty- 
eight years. I have obtained this information by corresponding with local union officials 
and with Joint Council officials and as a result of reports and statisties in the Department 
of Labor. At this average age the cost of insurance would be about twenty-five cents 
per hundred dollars per member per month, or about three dollars per year for one 
hundred dollars insurance. For five hundred dollars it would be not less than a dollar 
and a quarter a month, or fifteen dollars per year in any old line life insurance company 
doing business in our country. I propose that this Convention establish a mortuary 
benefit; that after a period of one year of continuous good standing membership there 
shall be paid the sum of one hundred dollars; at the end of two years of continuous 
good standing membership the sum of two hundred dollars, and so on until we reach at . 
the end of the fifth year of continuous good standing membership the sum of five 
hundred dollars to be paid by the International Union; the date of registration to begin 
at the beginning of our fiscal year, which is December 1, and to continue during the 
year 1936; no benefits to be due to any member until after December 1, 1936. I suggest 
that the tax of the International Union be raised thirty cents per month per member, 
and that this entire amount be set aside for no other purpose except for mortuary 
benefits. From this it can be seen that at the end of five years a local member shall 
receive a mortuary benefit of five hundred dollars on the payment of three dollars and 
sixty cents per year; and the actual cost by any safe old line life insurance company 
would not be less than fifteen dollars per year. I further suggest that the sum of five 
hundred thousand dollars be taken from the funds of the International when necessary 
and required, and placed in the mortuary fund in order to protect and stabilize and 
insure the mortuary benefits to the individual members. 


I am sure that our membership in the large cities that have mortuary benefits now 
. will prosper and benefit if these suggestions are adopted by the Convention. An added 
two, three, four or five hundred dollars insurance to the membership is not only a 
necessity but an obligation that we owe the membership, and for the small sum of thirty 
cents per month extra in dues. Local unions whose dues are not high enough to meet 
this slightly increased expense will find it possible to increase their dues not thirty cents 
extra per month, but fifty cents extra per month. There will be a greater interest taken 
in the organization by the wives and members of the family. Insurance today is safer 
in many instances than bank deposits. This lesson we have been taught as a result of 
our financial experience during the past five years, and there is no more sound institu- 
tion and no more fair or honest institution to handle the insurance of our members than 
the International organization, which has always kept its promises to its members and 
to its local unions. 

















(To be continued) 
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Federal assistance to State old-age will increase the annual tax of Mont- 
pension systems, it is interesting to gomery Ward and Co. from “$300,000 
note that Sewell L. Avery, president to $500,000, cumulative each year,” 
of Montgomery Ward and Co., nation- and urges the stockholders to mobilize 
ally known mail order concern with their influence to end “burdensome 
headquarters in Chicago, is emphat- and unjust taxes.” 








EMEMBER that the dues of all local unions cannot be less than two 
dollars per month, beginning with the month of December, 1935, in 
accordance with the action of our recent convention. | 


Local unions that we find not complying with this law will not be 
entitled to any benefits or consideration in any way from the International 
"Union. Local unions can charge whatever they desire over and above two 
dollars per month and hold it in the local treasury, as long as they do not 
go. to extremes. The per capita tax to the International Union is just . 
the same as before; thirty cents per month per member. The object of 
the convention in raising the minimum dues in some local unions is for 
-the purpose of endeavoring to build up the local treasuries that are in 
some instances depleted. The spirit and intent of the convention was that 
any man that is unwilling to pay fifty cents a week for the benefits ob- 
tained from the union, or two dollars per month, did not appreciate his 
organization and would not be of much benefit as a member. 


There may be extenuating cases where men are old and unable to 
work and the local union can find a way to provide for this condition. j 


N ACCORDANCE with the action of the convention, which becomes a 
law on December 1, 1935, no individual who is not a citizen of the . 
United States can hold an office in any local union in the United States. 
No individual in Canada who is not a citizen of Canada can hold an office 
. jn any local union affiliated with this International Union in Canada. 
Please observe the law. | `~ 


E ARE PROUD to announce that the Milk Drivers! Union in Boston 

were successful in defeating a proposition whereby certain interests 
were endeavoring to have milk delivered in glazed paper containers in- 
stead of bottles. Not only did the membership of Local 380 help the bottle . 
manufacturers and help the people by having a more sanitary container, 
which is the bottle, retained in the business, but they also helped employ- - 
ment in general and especially the dairy employes who take care of the 
cleaning, scalding and other work in the bottling of milk for home con- . 
sumption. 
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T HAS BEEN repeatedly stated in the columns of this Journal that 
the International President and other officers in headquarters will not 
answer letters coming from individuals. We do not know who the indi- 
vidual is. We could not afford to answer letters to 150,000 members. It 
would take a thousand stenographers. The law of the organization is 
that letters will only be answered and recognized when the seal of the 
local union is placed on the letter. If you desire a ruling on any question, 
go to your meeting, have a motion carried that the secretary of your 
union be instructed to ask for the ruling, and then the local secretary will 
get an answer as soon as possible. | 


OMETIMES answers to letters addressed to the General President 
are delayed because he is very often out on the road or away from 
headquarters. 


VERY section of the International Constitution goes into effect on 

the first day of December, 1935. Officers to serve for the year 1936 

must comply with all the requirements of the Constitution adopted in the 
last convention. 


"wv 


VERY driver of à brewery truck in this country comes under our 
jurisdiction, in accordance with the decision of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. It is your duty to endeavor to get them into your organiza- 
tion. Where there are enough of this class of drivers and helpers they 
will be given their own charter to run their own affairs, make their own 
wage scales, and adjust their own grievances 
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Spending Money in a Pathetic 
Delusion 


There’s money in the Townsend 
plan. It may not be money for the 
multitude of elderly people who ab- 
surdly imagine they are going to get 
$200 a month from the United States 
Treasury, but it’s good money for 
somebody. 

Aside from regular dues, the na- 
tional organization of Townsend 
Clubs provides another source of rev- 
enue. This is the $1 monthly dues of 
members of the Townsend Legion, a 
sort of honor corps within the larger 
army. There are 8,000 Legionnaires 
now, and the managers are asking 
“80,000 by Christmas.” At $1 a 
month apiece, the Legionnaires would 
furnish $960,000 a year. 

Maybe some of this will stick to 
private fingers. It will go to waste 
in any case, for there’s no chance of 
winning a $200 monthly pension for 
everybody over 60. The country 
wouldn’t stand for that. Besides, 
Dr. Townsend has backed down from 
his original plan, so that the bill now 
in Congress provides for a pension 
“not to exceed $200 a month.” It 
might be $20 a month or less, instead 
of the $200 which the Townsend 
leaders are still glibly promising.— 
Business Week. 








(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


We WISH our membership throughout the nation a Happy and Prosper- 
ous New Year. We sincerely trust that the coming year will bring glad- 
ness, good health, and goodwill to our members and their families. 

Certainly the last year, none of us can deny, has been better than the 
previous year. Some of us may have suffered financially; some of us 
may have suffered through the loss of some relative or friend; others of 
us may have been unemployed or had sickness in our family. All of those 
conditions undoubtedly have obtained within the families of some of our 
membership, but as a whole, conditions have been better and brighter 
than they were the year before. I am quite confident that after the winter | 
months have passed away that the year 1936 will be better for our people 
and for our nation as a whole. 

Our International Union has experienced a wonderful year of 
progress, both in increasing membership, in the adjustment of wage scales, 
and in reaching a better understanding between ourselves and our em- 
ployers. During the past year we held one of the most successful conven- 
tions that was ever experienced by our International Union. Constructive 
laws were adopted by that convention and progress was made, while 
there was a general discussion of the serious conditions surrounding 
our trade or calling. There has also been held à convention by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in which discussions of a serious nature took 
place. At this writing there is somewhat of a division within the ranks 
of Labor insofar as future policies of organizations are concerned. I am 
quite hopeful that those disturbances and disagreements that seem serious 
—and are serious—at this time will eventually be cleared up and a better 
understanding arrived at. I have great confidence in the men of Labor in 
finding a solution for what appears to be obstacles that are insurmount- 
able. During the year Labor has had many reverses by the Supreme 
Court, but to offset that there has been legislation adopted by the Congress 
of the United States which is perhaps the most progressive of its kind 
that was ever enacted in any country in the world. The passage of the 
Wagner Act makes the position of Labor today much stronger than ever 
before and the Wagner-Connery Bill is à much stronger piece of legisla- 
tion for the workers than even the National Recovery Act. There was 
also enacted the Guffey Coal Bill, which legislation practically establishes 
a one hundred per cent union shop within the coal fields. Both of those 
Acts of legislation may be set aside by a Supreme Court which is all 
powerful, many of whose members belong in a generation that is past. 
We regret to say that there are some members of the Supreme Court 
that can read into the Constitution interpretations which place com- 
modities or articles of commerce or state rights above human rights, above 
flesh and blood of American families. Some day, somehow, the intelligence 
of the American people will solve even this almost insurmountable 
difficulty. 

We also rejoice to be able to state that the serious split that obtained 
within the Building Trades has been practically healed up and the mem- 
bership through the officers of those several Building Trades organiza- 
tions that were in two separate camps, have agreed to join hands and 
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consummate this agreement by a convention which will be called during 
the first days of February. We also rejoice in the fact that this awful, 
serious condition in the Building Trades organization which seemed so 
dangerous one year ago, has resulted in bringing about understandings 
and agreements which will perhaps do more than has been done for the 
last forty years towards preventing future jurisdictional disputes be- 
tween the trades. It has been practically agreed by both sides to set up 
machinery which will prevent strikes on buildings over jurisdictional 
questions in the future. 


We have mentioned herein just two or three of the splendid achieve- 
ments of Labor during the past year. We also desire to state that unem- 
ployment, while still considerable, has been gradually reduced and we 
expect from evidence at hand that 1936 will find the greater part of the 
now unemployed multitude back in employment. Believe me when I say 
to you there is cause for rejoicing. Conditions may change during the 
year and we may be set back by the courts or by unjust combinations of 
employers but the statements above are based on present conditions as 
they appear to the writer, having before him a pretty clear view of the 
industrial, economic and political situation throughout the country. 


During the coming year I expect our people to work together more 
closely than ever before if it is humanly possible. I expect our members 
to support the officers that are elected and to see to it that all those that 
should belong to our organization are encouraged——yes, persuaded if 
possible, to become members. Legislation alone cannot protect and pre- 
serve the organizations of labor indefinitely. Bear in mind the fact that 
what legislation can give you, politieians and legislators unfriendly to 
your just claims can take away from you. Only the numerical, harmoni- 
ous, sound-thinking working men in a solid organization, speaking as 
one voice, working together, can hold the present conditions or advance 
in the future. All the rank and file cannot be leaders, but they can support 
and obey their leaders whom they have elected. The rank and file in any 
army demonstrate they can win victories only when they observe disci- 
pline and laws and follow the just counsel and orders of their leadership. 


If you are one of those that have suffered during the year through 
some serious adversity, bear in mind that you will in some way receive a 
blessing, perhaps disguised, because you have had the strength to bear 
your cross. If you are one who has had considerable success—I do not 
mean so much in money—but if you have been blessed in your family 
with peace and with good health and have had your weekly salary each 
week during the year—help if you can someone whom you know who has 
not been quite so fortunate. If you cannot help them financially you can 
help them by the cheering word, by the friendly handshake and by the 
encouraging visit. Life is not worth living except we do good on the 
road we travel from year to year. All of us have our responsibilities and 
our serious problems. Those that have the real stuff in them, the char- 
acter and the backbone of men and women, will bear their load without 
grumbling and without murmuring. Usually those with the greatest 
sorrows have the greatest character and are most anxious to help. Be one 
of this kind during the coming year and when the end of the year arrives 
you will find in your soul a breath of consolation and happiness, bringing 
you contentment and peace which cannot be measured in dollars and cents. 

This is a union labor publication and its columns are not only intended 
for organizing purposes but are intended and expected and has always 
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endeavored to raise up the standard of its membership, making better men 

if possible of our members because they are union men. During this year 

of 1936 practise the doctrine of faithfulness to your union, faithfulness to 

your employer, decency and faithfulness to your family and yourself. 
Again, a Happy, Prosperous and Contented New Year! 

e 


You HAVE HEARD a great deal recently about industrial trade unionism 
and about a certain individual in the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor resigning his position in that body as a vice- 
president. The newspapers have given this subject a great deal of 
publicity. One would think that this kind of affair never happened before. 
As a matter of fact, the writer of this article resigned from the Executive 
Council in 1928 after serving for eleven years in that body, but the 
writer did not bring the question of his reasons for resigning to the public 
or to the press. The public and the press and the corporations’ of course 
rejoice when there is a split in Labor, or a contemplated split. If Labor 
becomes divided because some men are not satisfied to abide by the de- 
cision of the majority, then there will be nobody suffer but the rank and 
file, the membership who have entrusted to us their welfare by electing 
us to office. “ | 

The present set-up of the American Federation of Labor permits all 
those in the mass production industries to organize into one union with 
about the exception of two per cent who would be classified as tradesmen 
or mechanies, many of them working at the skilled trades of the craft 
unions. For instance, if the Chrysler Corporation or the Goodyear Rubber 
Company were making an alteration in their building and had in their 
service a half dozen tradesmen-—bricklayers, carpenters, or electrical 
workers—there is no reason why those men should not belong to the 
local unions of their craft in that district. Many large establishments like 
department stores, have first class mechanics in their continual employ- 
ment as service men. Certainly they would not interfere with the multi- 
tudes working on the inside of a department store if they desired to 
organize. I refer to the sales people and others who comprise ninety-nine 
and one-half per cent of the employes. Why should truck drivers that 
never go inside a plant except to the platform to load, who would be in 
the employment of a large corporation, belong to the inside workers' 
union? They are simply truck drivers; that is their trade, and should 
they be discharged by Henry Ford or some other manufacturer they 
would seek a job driving a truck in some other corporation or from 
some other employer. Our organization would be.entirely destroyed if 
industrial unionism was to prevail. Take the packing house industry in 
Chicago or elsewhere. We have a one hundred per cent agreement cover- 
ing truck drivers working for the packers in Chicago. All the inside 
workers have the right to organize into the Butcher Workmen. They do 
not do so, however, although the drivers maintain and keep their organiza- 
tion, and have established splendid working conditions and high wages 
for their membership, except in times like the present when there is quite 
a slackness in the industry. Ninety-nine per cent of the inside workers 
in the packing houses could be organized but they are not, although the 
drivers have a one hundred per cent union. Under the industrial form 
of organization our drivers working for these large packers would be 
absorbed by the greater number working on the inside, and. all employes 
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in the employment would be in one union, including the few electrical 
workers, machinists and carpenters who are employed strictly on service 
and maintenance. Then the officers would be elected by those having the 
majority and conditions would be made, or perhaps unmade, for our 
chauffeurs and drivers by those inexperienced and unacquainted with the 
nature of our work who might be elected to office by the inside workers. 

It is rather strange to find one of the officers of a printing trades 
organization favoring industrial trade unionism or mass production organ- 
ization. We find that some years ago the typographical workers and the . 
pressmen were in one organization and by almost unanimous consent the 
individuals decided to segregate and form their separate organizations. 
And certainly no one ean deny that with their distinctly craft organiza- 
tions they have made wonderful strides since they separated from the 
so ealled industrial form. There are about fifteen different organizations 
represented in the inside of a modern newspaper plant. This would 
include all of the printing trades inside, as well as the newspaper drivers 
and the truck drivers that haul the raw material and those that deliver 
the finished product; also carpenters, electrical workers, engineers, fire- 
men, and those engaged in their respective trades. There isn't an up-to- 
date newspaper plant in the United States that has had any serious trouble 
with the unions in years. The printing trades themselves have a form of 
arbitration which has been quite successful. They certainly would not 
vote for one union within a large printing plant where the pressmen, the 
typographical workers, the photo engravers, the electrical workers, the 
engineers, etc., were all bunched together in one organization; and no one 
can deny but that the large newspaper office is a mass production institu- 
tion, producing today in bulk of newspapers thirty times as much in size 
and number of pages as it did thirty years ago. 


No one objected to the Mine Workers having an industrial union— 
that is, anyone in and around the mines engaged in the production of coal 
—but the trades object when the mining company is putting up a building 
to have bricklayers, electrical workers, truck drivers hauling the brick or 
iron or hauling coal to town—to have those men forced to become mem- 
bers of the United Mine Workers. It isn’t fair and it isn’t just, because 
each organization has to preserve its jurisdiction and loves its member- 
ship as much as the Mine Workers. Even with this industrial form of 
organization enjoyed by the coal miners for a number of years, this 
splendid union was driven almost up against the wall financially and 
numerically during the years prior to 1933 and 1934. The National 
Recovery Act, commonly called the NRA, backed by the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, was mainly responsible for giving new life to the mine 
workers, and lately the passage of the Guffey Bill has given them second 
additional life and strength, for which passage the men of Labor in the 
American Federation of Labor were somewhat responsible. The Executive 
Council endorsed the Guffey Bill and its legislative agents did everything 
they could, under instructions of the Council, to be helpful in its passage. 
One word from the Executive Council against the Bill and there were 
many Senators who were looking for an opportunity to vote against it. 
If the Guffey Bill is not sustained by the Supreme Court the Mine 
Workers will again need the assistance of Labor and will have to fight 
for a continuation of the prosperity they now enjoy. 


I feel safe in saying that even if the Federation endorsed the propo- 
sition of abolishing trades autonomy or craft unions and gave a free 
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lance to the unorganized workers in the large production industries, that 
even then they could not be organized at this time. The only way those 
mass production industries will be organized thoroughly will be through 
legislation. If the Wagner Bill is sustained by the courts there is some 
hope of organizing the steel workers and the automobile workers, and 
there isn't any reason whatever why they cannot function thoroughly, per- 
mitted as they are under the present laws of the Federation to admit to 
membership ninety-eight per cent of the employes engaged in those 
manufacturing plants. Don't let us forget that one large manufacturer 
of automobiles in Detroit defied even the national government on the 
passage of the NRA, and he may defy the government again until such 
time as the courts uphold the laws enacted by the Congress, and even 
then he may defy the courts. 


It is almost impossible to organize the unorganized thoroughly or 
effectively when there are ten to twelve million men and women out of 
work. If through legislation we can shorten the work day, and such 
legislation is upheld by the courts, we may be able to protect the workers 
when they start organizing in large department stores and in large rubber, 
automobile and steel manufacturing plants. It would be absolutely unfair 
and foolish to destroy the effectiveness of the present craft unions that 
have maintained their unions during all the years of depression by giving 
part of their legitimate jurisdiction now to unorganized groups that may 
or may not organize in the future. Remember that if you give to one 
organization a chauffeur or truck driver because he works in a large 
industry, another organization has the right to come along and demand ~ 
the same thing. This is true of all the trades. 


Fault has been found by some men of Labor as to the slow progress 
of the Labor Movement. This is unjust and unfair and untruthful. No 
Labor Movement in the world has held together and done things equal to 
the American Federation of Labor and its affiliated organizations, and this 
also takes in the organizations such as the railroad workers that are not 
affiliated with the Federation. By the way, if we are going to adopt in- 
dustrial trade unionism and put all those in the employment of one cor- 
poration into one union, what would become of the splendid railroad 
organizations? Do you think the Locomotive Firemen and Engineers, and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, and the Signalmen and Conduc- 
tors, all working for the Pennsylvania or the New York Central Railroad 
—do you think they want to give up their different locals and unions and 
merge into one organization because they are employes of the same rail- 
road company? Not on your life. Now that would be mass industry, mass 
unions, industrial organization which has been advocated by certain labor 
men. There is no class of workers in the world that have maintained their 
conditions and fought harder for the conditions they now enjoy than the 
railroad workers, and certainly they are not going to make a mess of 
themselves in one pot in the form of industrial unionism. 

The Metal Miners had an industrial form of organization and they were 
driven to the wall, practically destroyed, almost eliminated until the 
passage of the NRA. The Knights of Labor was an industrial union. 
Laborers, tinkers, tailors and candlestick makers were all mixed up in 
one conglomeration, and those that had the greatest number and talked 
the loudest had their interests taken care of and the others were left 
in many instances to take care of themselves, some of them high class 
skilled workers. But the Knights of Labor did splendid work because 
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they engendered the doctrine of the necessity of organization into the 
workers. The men who formed and laid the foundation of the American 
Federation of Labor were all industrialists, all Knights of Labor men, in 
the old days, and they saw the failure of it. And so was started the splen- 
did form of trades organizations or craft unions that we have today. The 
word “craft”? does not necessarily mean expert mechanic. We find that 
common laborers call their work a craft; we find that the dairy workers 
call their trade a craft; we find that the maintenance of way men who help 
to keep the tracks in repair, call themselves a craft, the same as the 
skilled, technical tradesmen. Craft or horizontal unions mean that men 
engaged specifically in one kind of employment—whether he be a laborer 
or a typesetter in a printing shop—that those men belong to their respec- 
tive class or craft unions. Drivers and chauffeurs come under the juris- 
diction of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs, 
no matter where they are employed. We touch every trade and calling. 
We hauled every pound of steel and stone that was put into the largest 
building in the world, the Empire State Building in New York. We 
hauled the excavation before the building was started, and we hauled the 
debris away when the building was completed. We do not interfere with 
any man in the building who is a worker of any description. 

Our class of work was the poorest paid of any employment in 
America when we began to organize in 1899. Today, after thirty-six years 
of organization, our wages during the year will compare favorably with 
any other class of workers that work with their hands and with their 
brains. We have endeavored to shorten the working day and spread 
employment. We have established vacations with pay. We have almost 
quadrupled the wages of thirty years ago. We have almost entirely 
abolished Sunday employment, even in funerals. While milk must be 
delivered on Sunday, the driver is entitled to one day off in seven in most 
places. Yes, we stand out and defend the work done by this organization 
of Teamsters and Chauffeurs before the world and we will compare the 
facts. Who then is it that wants to destroy this form of organization 
under which we have made progress? They may be sincere but they are 
certainly unjust or they do not take into consideration the rights of others. 
At any rate, if necessary we shall defend with all the power we have this 
organization that has done so much for our 150,000 paid-up members 
and for their families, to whom we have brought light and comfort and 
the hope of a better day. What the unfair labor-hating employers with 
their spies and able lawyers and crooked politicians have been unable to 
do, namely ‘“‘divide us, destroy us," may be done by those labor men now 
refusing to go along with the decisions of the Federation convention, 
those that are advocating another form of union, those preaching indus- 
trial or vertical unionism. A divided house must surely fall. It is a 
dangerous undertaking to advocate a division of the Labor Movement; 
it is cruel and unjust to the workers, especially now with so much unem- 
ployment and misery everywhere. Better far to abide by the decision of 
the law-making body. We need all our strength to fight the common 


enemy. 


Tae International Brewery Workers Journal has carried a statement 
claiming a complete victory for their people in the strike in the breweries 
in Cleveland. This strike is a case of where the Brewery Workers at- 
tempted to pull out their inside men and boycott the Cleveland breweries 
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because the drivers and chauffeurs hauling beer for these breweries were 
members of our Beer Drivers and Chauffeurs Union in Cleveland. The 
Labor Movement of Cleveland supported our organization with the result 
that some of the Brewery Workers’ members were on strike for weeks but 
every truck was operated by members of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters. 

. The same condition prevails today. We have a union-shop agree- 
ment with the breweries in Cleveland and vicinity. The inside workers 
are members of the Brewery Workers and the matter has been straight- 
ened out. All grievances, wage contracts and other questions applying to 
the vehicle department will be handled solely and entirely under a union 
shop agreement by the representatives of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters. 

It was distinctly understood when the Brewery Workers’ members who 
had been out of work for some time were taken back by the Brewery 
owners, that the Brewery owners were to employ them on the inside of 
the breweries and have the Brewery Owners pay their dues, that we 
would not object. It was also distinctly understood that no unnecessary 
publicity would be given this matter; no boasting or false statements 
would be made by the Brewery Workers. However, regardless of this 
understanding, according to the information coming to us from Cleveland, 
not only from our own people but also from the Brewery Owners, they have 
violated this understanding. Any one who wants to verify the above 
statements can do so by making inquiry of any driver or chauffeur in 
Cleveland working on a brewey truck and prove to-their own satisfaction 
that they are members of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
working under a union-shop agreement. 

"wm "uw "s 

Au LETTERS addressed by the International Union to the local secretary- 
treasurer, recording secretary, or any other officer of the Union, are the 
property of the local union and should be read to the members of the local 
at its first regular meeting after the letter is received. Local officers some- 
times receive letters which are not favorable to themselves. Sometimes 
they ask advice on questions of law and the decisions ‘given by the General 
President are contrary to their opinions and they don’t like said decisions, 
consequently they hold them back and the membership never know any- 
thing about what has happened. 

All local by-laws under the heading of “Rules and Order of Business" 
should have a rule or an order of business, under the heading of ‘‘Com- 
munications” and under this rule all letters sent from the International 
Office should be read to the membership. We have considerable difficulty 
with local officers who hold back information from their membership. 
I now have a case in mind, where a certain local officer received a com- 
munication informing him that unless he complied with our ruling, which 
was made by the General Executive Board, that their charter would be 
suspended or revoked on a certain date. I have information from the 
local union that that communication was not read at their meeting, 
because the local officer or officers are to blame for the condition existing. 
Members who pay their dues into their local have an interest in the 
local, or might be considered as shareholders in the organization and as 
shareholders they are entitled to all of the information and instructions 
contained in communications addressed to the local by International 
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Headquarters and which are, of course, addressed to the officers of the 
union, who act for the union and not for themselves. Members should 
politely ask at each meeting of the local if any communications have been 
received from General Headquarters. 


Locat union ofñcers are to blame in most instances for the establishment 
of low dues and a “money-less” treasury. Some local union officers are 
like some housewives—no matter how much they get they cannot save 
anything. The necessity for having a substantial local treasury is increas- 
ing, because local unions from now on in my judgment will have to fight 
for their preservation in the courts of our country. This is due mainly 
to the new, progressive legislation favorable to Labor adopted in recent 
years by the Congress. This legislation is going to be contested and 
questioned by employers, prompted by their attorneys. 


| HOPE the day will come in this International Union when all locals will 
be compelled to send delegates to the convention. Those unions that are 
not represented are the most difficult to explain the laws to. They can’t 
understand because they were not there to hear the discussions on those 


important laws. Just like a member who never attends a meeting. 


Ar THIS WRITING we have quite a few strikes on here and there through- 
out the country, which we could not avoid. It is dangerous to call a strike 
or stoppage of work in the middle of winter. Yes, I fully understand that. 
you can hardly back down when the employer tells you he will do no busi- 
ness with you, but even then it is better to be able to control yourself and 
to fight with patience for your membership than to pull men out on the 
street, especially in districts where the union is poorly organized and 
where there are a number of men and women out of work. 


Industry alSo has its troubles—much more trouble than the average 
individual understands. Industry is taxed by state and nation to such an 
extent that it is impossible in many branches of trade to make both ends 
meet. Equipment also wears out and has to be replaced. We of course 
must have a decent wage to live on and we are suffering because of the 
inability of industry to meet our necessary wage requests. We are not to 
blame because certain branches of our trade is over-capitalized and are 
endeavoring to meet their interest payments. We are not to blame be- 
cause surpluses created in good times have been squandered in the pay- 
ment of enormous salaries to corporation officials and unnecessary 
enlargement of plants, and many other wastages. Still we must face the 
facts and if a corporation is unable to borrow any more money from the 
banks and is not making any money and is barely getting by, it is for us 
to consider whether or not we must wait until a better day or take a 
gambler’s chance and tie them up, with the possible chance of driving 
them into bankruptcy. 

If you are elected as a local officer of your union, believe me when I 
say to you that you must be a leader and explain those things to your 
members or else you will be a complete failure. Playing to the galleries 
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and to the prejudices of the rank and file may hold your job for you for a 
little while, but eventually your membership will realize what a weakling 
you are. Men today will follow a leader when he is.on the level. They will 
not follow a weakling or one who has not the courage to advise and point 
out the dangers; in other words, one who has not the courage to por 
with his members in their own interests, when necessary. 


» 
Ws ARE constantly receiving requests for’ the picture of the General 
President or the General Secretary-Treasurer to be used by local unions in 
so-called anniversaries that the locals celebrate, and where they get up 
what they term a “Souvenir Program.” 


Sometimes those books containing advertising are turned over to an 
advertising agent who pays the local union for the printing of the souvenir 
booklet and also gives them thirty-three and one-third per cent of the 
receipts taken in. Space is sold by this agent or his assistants at any 
price they can obtain. If it is worth fifty dollars a page, they will take 
forty or sixty dollars. They are out to get the money. The General 
President has refused to give his picture to any local union for any 
purpose in which advertising is solicited or used—not because he con- 
siders himself either too big, or any better than the average member, 
but because of the office that he holds and the dignity and responsibility 
attached to such office. If the General President was out of office his 
picture would not be solicited. This International Union cannot permit 
and does not permit either the name or the picture of its General Presi- 
dent to be used for soliciting advertising. 

We are happy to state that the last three conventions of the Inter- 
national Union contained perhaps the most beautiful programs that were 
ever gotten up by a labor organization, and that in neither case was there 
any advertising. Anyone who received a copy of the beautiful souvenir 
book of the Portland Convention may well consider it as a treasure or 
gift or souvenir worth keeping indefinitely. The same is true of the 
Cincinnati Convention souvenir book, which was issued in 1930. Also 
Seattle Convention in 1925. Those three souvenir books were a credit to 
the International Union and to the districts that prepared them and got 
them up. They contained no advertising of any description. 

The General President, shortly after assuming office in 1907, recom- 
mended to the General Executive Board that advertising of every descrip- 
tion be eliminated from the monthly publication of the International 
Union. The General Executive Board endorsed the recommendation and 
for twenty-seven years there has been no advertising of any kind accepted 
_from anyone in the columns of the monthly magazine of the International 
Union. Why? First, because if there is à one hundred per cent union 
concern the local unions in the district have the right to help them along 
in every way possible, and the International quite frequently refers to the 
matter of the obligation of our membership and their families patron- 
izing union concerns. Next, we found that the small amount of 
money made from advertising was so insignificant that it was much 
better to use the pages of the journal for printed information, news 
or instruetions to our membership than to sell it to advertisers. If our 
journal sold for one hundred dollars per page and we received from the 
advertising agent an amount of fifty per cent, and it cost us twenty-five 
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or thirty dollars per page for printing one hundred thousand copies and 
for taking care of the mailing and the office work connected with each 
copy, we found that we had perhaps less than ten dollars clear profit from 
the transaction. We hold that the use of that page for the purpose of 
transmitting messages in the form of editorial or written matter to our 
membership was worth more to us than the ten dollars per page. Next 
and most important is the fact that an advertising agency will accept 
advertising from pretty shady, middle-of-the-road employers who have a 
national product to advertise and who are slightly favorable, on the 
surface, to organized labor but who are mainly enemies of labor. Take 
the manufacturers of any nationally distributed product; those making 
soap, tooth paste, or rubber tires. If we accepted their advertising they 
may have union drivers but be wrong towards labor in every other depart- 
ment of their employment. The contract with the advertising agent might 
call for a condition which would state that no ad would be accepted from 
any corporation unless said corporation was favorable and sympathetic 
towards labor. Consequently the manufacturer may have union drivers 
and non-union everything else. But he would hold that while the inside 
workers were unorganized it was not his fault and he was quite sympa- 
thetic with labor and proved that by signing a contract covering his four 
truck drivers. 

The whole system of labor unions being dependent upon the contri- 
butions of corporations or accepting contributions from even their friends 
for advertising purposes, is wrong in the judgment of our International 
officials. However, we are only expressing our opinion. Other unions, of 
course, have the right to govern their own affairs. But we repeat, that 
pictures or cuts of the International officers shall not be forwarded to 
any local union or Joint Council for the purpose of using same on any 
kind of souvenir book containing advertising, or for the purpose of 
soliciting contributions from employers in any way, shape or manner. 
Our International Convention held in Portland, Oregon, in October, was 
perhaps one of the largest attended conventions we ever held. It was 
also quite constructive in enacting new laws, although it failed to put into 
effect some progressive legislation necessary to band together the locals 
and the International, as well as to help individual members. This is 
especially true in its failure to adopt the mortuary benefit by the Inter- 
national Union; also in its failure to carry out the recommendation of 
the Committee on Resolutions for the establishment of a small assessment 
for a limited period for special purposes. But as a whole the convention 
was helpful, harmonious, constructive and beneficial. The law, coming 
from the highest tribunal must be obeyed by all locals. The International 
officers are obligated to enforce them. 


fees PURPOSE of raising the monthly minimum dues to two dollars per 
month by the convention was to help the local unions to put some money 
into their local treasuries. No local union can live unless it has some 
money to work on. A member who wants to belong to a union and pay 
less than fifty cents a week for the insurance that the union gives him, 
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especially when all but a few cents stays in the local treasury—such a 
member who is not willing to do this is not much of a member. Many 
local unions were absent from the last convention because they had no 
money in their treasury. Many local unions live from hand to mouth 
and the membership unfortunately cannot understand that no union can 
be successful unless it has a substantial local treasury. | 


IF 


Bankers Safe, Let Others Sink 


Speaking to business men in 
Massachusetts recently, President 
Rudolph Hecht of the American 
Bankers’ Association declared that 
bankers are now able to “sleep at 
night.” Their troubles, he said, have 
largely disappeared, and they are no 
longer “haunted by fear of impend- 
ing disaster.” 

For this relief from financial care, 
Hecht rather grudgingly gave credit 
to Uncle Sam’s generous lending 
policy. He conceded that had not 
hundreds of millions of the tax- 
payers’ money been used to shore up 
wobbly institutions the life of the 
average banker might not be worth 
living. 

Such being the situation, one 
might expect that Hecht fully ap- 
proved the government's efforts to 
help its citizens over rough spots. 
Such, however, was not the case. He 
insisted that it is time for the govern- 
ment to pull the purse strings and 
stop lending to every “Tom, Dick and 
Harry." 

In other words, the banks are safe, 
so let the rest of the country sink. 

Even though Hecht is the spokes- 
man for the nation's banking inter- 
ests, it is difficult to believe his ut- 
terly selfish statement reflects the 
views of a majority of the fraternity. 
—Labor. 


Private Alms Fail, U. S. Report 
Shows 

How many people would have 

starved in recent years if they had 

depended upon private charity ? 

That question can never be 

answered in full but some idea of 


* 


"o 


the truth can be guessed from figures 
released this week by the Children's 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor. 

They show that private relief 
funds in 120 typical cities rose from 
about $1,000,000 a month in 1929 to 
about $7,000,000 at the end of 1932, 
but faded to less than $1,000,000 in 
1935. ! 

Meanwhile, public relief in these — 
cities rose from about $3,000,000 a 
month in 1929 to nearly $80,000,000 
at the beginning of 1935. 

According to these figures, only 
one out of each 80 men, women and 
children on relief is being taken care 
of by private funds. 


Motor Fatalities 


Thirty-six thousand Americans will 
be killed in automobile accidents this 
year if November and December 
maintain the record of the first ten 
months of 1935. The alarming in- 
crease has caused the Travelers In- 
surance Company to issue a special 
report prior to its annual compilation 
of statistics, which shows that up to 
November 1, deaths totaled 28,400 and 
injuries 740,000 in about 600,000 acci- 
dents. This is a gain of 16 per cent in 
fatalities over the same period last 
year. 


Forty-eight per cent of the persons 
killed in street and highway accidents 
were pedestrians, with an increase 
over last year of 55 per cent in the 
number of intoxicated pedestrians in- 
volved. The increase in drunken driv- 
ers figuring in accidents is placed at 
24 per cent. 


Le 
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Following is a letter which I have received from Washington, also 
copy of my answer, for the information of our readers. These letters 


explain themselves.—EDITOR. 


NATIONAL RECOVERY 
ADMINISTRATION 
Washington, D. C. 


November 11, 1935. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, 

International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stable- 
men, and Helpers of America, 


222 E. Michigan Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


| My dear Mr. Tobin: 


May I enlist your co-operation in 
the work of the Consumers' Division? 

As you doubtless know, the Con- 
sumers' Division was recently estab- 
lished by Executive Order. The 
President charges us in the broadest 
terms to seek ways and means for 
maintaining and bettering the Amer- 
ican standard of living. This is, as 
you know, a tall order. We must 
have your help if we are to be 
measurably successful. 


Your work and ours seem to me 
to be aspects of a single problem. 
One of the missions of the Trade 
Union is to secure for the workers a 
fair wage. Oür task is to do what we 
ean to see to it that the purchasing 
power of that wage is maintained or 
increased. The increase in wages 
and the lowering of the prices of the 
necessities of life must go along 
together if it is to be genuine 
progress. 

The Consumers’ Division is inter- 
ested in a greater abundance of 
goods and lower prices, but cheap- 
ness must not be sought at the ex- 
pense of labor. And so long as I am 
Director, we shall further no move- 
ment which seeks lower prices at the 
expense of wage standards and ac- 
ceptable working conditions, 


May I count on your co-operation? 
We welcome suggestions, advice and 
even criticism. May I send along a 
more detailed statement of our ends 
and program? 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTON H. HAMILTON, 


Director, Consumers’ Division. 


November 13, 1935. 


Mr. Walton H. Hamilton, 
Director, Consumers’ Division, 
National Recovery Administration, 


Washington, D. C. 


My dear Mr. Hamilton: 


This will acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of November 11, 1935, in 
which you ask for my co-operation 
and advice in the very important 
position which you have assumed as 
Director of the Consumers’ Division. 

Personally I do not know how it is 
possible to make good on your job. 
Farmers and laborers demand higher 
wages and they need higher wages, 
and at the same time they demand 
that the prices of the staples of life 
remain the same. There may be some 
instances where prices have gone up 
beyond reason. I am satisfied there 
are such cases, but there are other 
instances in which prices must go up 
above where they were in 1933 in 
order to meet the increased cost of 
produetion and in order to give a 
decent, honest return on an honest 
investment. You and I must agree 
that there is no incentive for a man 
with money or an individual engaged 
in business to continue in business 
unless he gets something for the 
chances he takes on his investment. 
I don't mean by this that the individ- 
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ual investing, by an addition to his 
factory should have the returns of 
enormous wealth in a few years that 
was experienced a generation ago. 
But there must be something to drive 
men on, to keep their ambitions 
whetted, in order that they take 
chances in either the enlargement of 
their business or in the continuation 
of their business. 


When we reduced the raising of 
hogs and thereby increased the price 
of the live hogs from six cents a 
pound to nine and one-half cents, we 
ereated a scarcity that in return has 
raised the price of pork in every 
division almost beyond the reach of 
the average working man. Retailed 
fresh pork was selling at twenty 
cents a pound in the market in In- 
dianapolis two and a half years ago. 
Now that same pork is selling for 
forty cents a pound. Wages in the 
Kingan slaughter house—the largest 
outside of Chicago in the Middle 
West—have remained the same. The 
flow of hogs into the Kingan 
slaughter house from Indiana has 
been reduced. My judgment is that 
there was need of raising the price 
of pork but that the spread between 
the extra money paid to the farmer 
and that charged to the retailer or 
to the consumer, is both unreason- 
able and unjust. It is also rather 
strange that the price of pork manu- 
factured under low wages in Indian- 
apolis is exactly the same on the 
Indianapolis market as pork manu- 
factured in Chicago where wages are 
higher. I merely mention this ques- 
tion of meat as being amongst the 
many things needed by the multi- 
tudes of workers. They need meat in 
their food in order to be physically 
fit for strenuous labor. 

Milk is selling in Chicago at al- 
most the same price as in Indian- 
apolis, although it costs less to 
deliver milk by the farmer to Indian- 
apolis and the wages are about 
twelve dollars a week for each driver 
more in Chicago than in Indianapolis. 
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The hours of the employes in the 
distribution of milk are much shorter 
in Chicago than they are in Indi- 
anapolis. The Consumers’ League is 
continually knocking at the price of 
milk in Chicago where high wages 
are paid, while they close their eyes 
to other districts where low wages 
are paid. In other words, the Con- 
sumers’ League does not take into 
consideration the wages paid to the 
workers in the distribution of food 
products. This is where Labor has a 
grievance. 


It is also to be regretted that the 
government. seems to be unable to 
compel an exposure of the spread in 
prices between the producer of the 
necessities of life and the consumer. 
For instance, I buy shoes as cheap 
in Indianapolis that are made in 
Brockton, Mass., as I can buy them 
in the Boston market, although they 
have to be shipped across the country 
one thousand miles. Surely there 
must be an understanding between 
the five or six meat packers as to the 
regulation of prices. Many years ago 
I remember an investigation was 
made on the four big packers in 
Chicago by the government as to 
whether or not they were violating 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, and 
the answers to the questions were 
that they did sit down around a table 
in a certain office in Chicago—lI 
think it was Armour'&—and decided 
to keep the price of meat higher in 
Boston, and the methods they em- 
ployed were to keep the Boston mar- 
kets scarce. I think this was during 
the Taft administration. Nothing 
was done about prosecution even 
after this admission. I have a faint 
idea that something like this is hap- 
pening today in many industries con- 
trolling the necessities of life. I made 
myself clear in the beginning of this 
letter that I was not opposed—in fact 
I favored—a reasonable return on an 
honest investment. But to have the 
workers pay an enormous price on 
watered stock and fictitious bonds, 
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as is now obtaining in the railroads, 
is an absolute injustice to the masses. 
In the days in which this stock was 
issued and these bonds were floated, 
the returns from same was divided 
amongst the promoters, and we in a 
later generation are paying the price. 
Railroads are unable to meet the 
necessary, every day, overhead ex- 
penses because they are frozen with 
the interest due on bonds issued 
twenty, thirty or forty years ago. 
We have a large taxi cab company 
in San Francisco with whom we have 
a union shop agreement. The drivers 
in this industry are all Americans. 
They are the lowest paid class of 
drivers in the city, because the corpo- 
ration is unable to pay what we con- 
sider a decent wage. Milk drivers, 
bakery drivers, and all other classes 
of drivers receive a much better 
wage than those taxi cab drivers, al- 
though their work is dangerous and 
strenuous. The reason for this is 
that in the days of glory before the 
break in 1929, this company ex- 
panded and borrowed and borrowed 
until when the depression came 
around they were unable to meet the 
charges on the loans. Three times 
we have prevented the men from 
going out on strike so that they 
might obtain a living wage, simply 


because the banker said, “If they go- 


on strike the doors of the company 
will elose. They have been going in 
the red for two years and we are not 
going to loan them any more money. 
Perhaps we had better let them go 
into the hands of a receiver, go 
through bankruptcy and buy the 
whole outfit in for three cents on the 
dollar and start over again." 

This is only à sample of what has 
taken place in other large industries 
but the difference is that in the meat 
industry, the baking industry, the 
milk industry— which are the three 
staple foods of life—the investment 
has been able to carry on even 
though it was handicapped. But it 
has been quite a struggle in the bak- 
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ing industry and most, of their 
troubles were due to over-capitaliza- 
tion and the floating of unnecessary 
bonds, or the creation of enormous 
indebtedness in the days of prosper- 
ity. Although I think that a loaf of 
bread is still the cheapest thing at the 
command of the American worker. 

There must be government regula- 
tion in certain districts throughout 
the country where low wages obtain 
and where the price of those necessi- 
ties is just the same as where high 
wages are paid. If your Board was 
to make a drive on the milk industry, 
which is done by some branches of 
the Consumers’ League, and this 
drive was to be made general, we 
would have to disagree with you, be- 
cause we know in certain places—in 
many places from coast to coast— 
especially in large cities where high 
wages and good working conditions 
obtain, that the industry is not over- 
charging the publie. We also know 
the publie is overcharged in certain 
low wage districts. I suppose those 
engaged in the clothing business 
would have the same claim or could 
make the same statements. Conse- 
quently it comes down to this; that 
there are certain districts where in- 
dustry and business are cheating the 
publie by overcharging where low 
wages and long hours obtain, while 
there are other districts where per- 
haps even higher prices are charged 
by the distributors and by the manu- 
facturers where there is not any 
unjust profit obtained from the 
business. 

It is very difficult for the building 
tradesmen to say that the cost of 
building is too high. Materials used 
in the erection of buildings cost more 
than labor. Labor can not go back 
in the prices that it has obtained for 
its fruits after years of struggle. 
Many of those engaged in the build- 
ing contracting business have failed 
in said business or have gone broke 
or bankrupt. Labor in the building 
industry could not take a stand 
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against the cost of the erection of 
buildings, but if the price of steel has 
been raised beyond the point of rea- 
sonable erection of buildings and if it 
can be found that the steel industry 
—two or three large corporations 
controlling same—where low wages 
are paid for long hours, then the 
government could interfere and en- 
deavor to regulate such enterprise. 

But you need not be alarmed. I 
fully understand the obstacles placed 
in the way of government and the 
technical legal barriers placed 
against the few progressive men in 
public life who are endeavoring to do 
things. I am not at all discouraged. 
There is an awakening within the 
last few years and progress has been 
made. I think we are going forward 
in that direction. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
General President. 


President: Warns Industry It 
Must Help Solve Unem- 


ployment 


President Roosevelt warns industry 
that government spending for relief 
cannot continue indefinitely and that 
it must pull an oar in the upstream 
fight to end unemployntent. 

Aubrey Williams, blunt-speaking 
administrator of relief, charges em- 
ployers with “hogging” the benefits of 
the government’s recovery efforts and 
with riddling payrolls to increase 
dividends. 

In these statements we have a clear 
picture of a situation which has long 
been apparent to even the casual ob- 
server of trends in this country. 

The President was content to state 
a fact, but Williams went farther and 
suggested a remedy. He insists that 


the only way out is to shorten the 
working week, because he shares none 
of the President’s optimism that self- 
ish industrialists can be induced to 
reform by merely pointing out their 


obvious duty. 


The hard-hitting relief official 
knows from bitter experience that 
captains of industry yield only under 
pressure. They are so deeply en- 
grossed in profits that they are blind 
to the social consequences of tossing 
human producers on the scrap pile. 

During the past two- years unem- 
ployment has actually increased. Until 
we have solved the problem of unem- 
ployment; until we have met the chal- 
lenge of increasing purchasing power ; 
until recovery has benefited the work- 
er in the same proportion it has bene- 
fited the employer—we cannot begin 
talking about vietory or start demo- 
bilizing the forces that have been war- 
ring all too ineffectively against de- 
pression. 

From the beginning of the depres- 
sion organized labor has insisted that 
shorter hours would go a long ways 
in reducing the number of jobless and 
despairing men and women. There 
are intimations that the President has 
belatedly reached the same conclusion 
and will ask Congress to enact 30- 
hour-week legislation unless business 
improves the “breathing spell" to put 
its house in order. 

Whether or not the President's 
views have been correctly reported, 
he will eventually realize that it is a 
waste of time to appeal to industrial- 
ists in honeyed words. They interpret 
all sueh overtures as a sign of weak- 
ness. The best evidence that nothing 
he can offer short of complete surren- 
der will please the Tories is the con- 
centrated assault launched upon the 
New Deal the moment the Presidest 
unfurls a flag of truce.—Labor. 





ACH MEMBER can be an organizer during the year by talking to a 
non-union man and encouraging him to come into your local. Why 

not get up a membership drive, say in March or April. Offer a prize, 
say a watch to the man who brings in the most members in some given 
period, say in three months. However don't bring in any undesirables. 


ose ue 
ENERAL Organizer Thomas Farrell of Cincinnati, informs me 


that he has just signed up an agreement obtaining a substantial 
increase in wages and a strictly one hundred per cent union shop for the 


department store drivers of that city. What's the matter with Chicago 


and other places on the department store drivers? They are organized in 
St. Louis, San Francisco, and several other cities and they have made 
splendid conditions for themselves and they are good members. 

The spirit of organization is now in the air and if the Wagner Bill is 
sustained by the Supreme Court—which we hope it will be—no institution 
can refuse to do business with an organization where a majority of the 
men desire to belong to a union. Of course I know the history of the 
department store drivers' union in the City of Chicago and the cause of 
their trouble in the 1905 sympathetie strike, but we are living in a 
different age and we have a new generation to deal with, also new em- 
ployers, and the action of thirty years ago should be forgotten by the 
employers. I hope and trust if any of our members read this article in 
Chicago or elsewhere, that if there are any department store drivers in 
their neighbor they will read the article to them in the hope that they may 
decide to organize and come into our union where they can be protected, 
the same as thousands of other drivers, chauffeurs and helpers. 
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INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary | 
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NY LOCAL UNION which has not established the two-dollar-a-month 
dues is not entitled to any benefits or any consideration of any kind 
from the International Union. This law when passed by the Convention 
became effective on December 1, 1935. The General President is instructed 
by the General Executive Board not to endorse wage scales, strikes, or 
give aid by organizers, or in any way help any loeal union that does not 
put this law into. effect. The increase in dues, where it takes place, 
remains in the treasury of the local union. The tax to the International 
is just the same as it has been for years. 


HE BREWERY WORKERS are still ighting against the decision of 

the American Federation of Labor. Wherever you can, go out and 
get brewery drivers to become members of your union. The American 
Federation of Labor has decided that drivers, chauffeurs and helpers 
working for breweries should and must belong to the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs and Helpers. 


gov 


HE MAN that pays his dues regularly or in advance and attends 
the meetings of his local union is the real union man. 


cll 


ATCH OUT for trouble-makers and disturbers in your union. We 

have absolute proof here that large corporations are now going back 
to the old system of spies within the unions. Usually the loud-mouthed 
knocker and kicker is a deceptive frost. He first endeavors to create the 
idea that he is à progressive or radical for the purpose of leading the union 
into trouble, and after every meeting, under a number which he is given, 
he reports as a spy to the enemies of our union. I repeat, we have absolute 
proof in our offiee that this condition is now being revived by some of the 
large corporations. Of course it is old stuff that was tried out years ago. 
When the detective or spy has nothing to report he lies to his employer. 
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The Wage Earner and Life 


Insurance 


It has always been difficult to con- 
vince the wage earner of the many 
advantages to be derived from life 
insurance. Originally he thought it 
was merely to provide a sum of 
money at his death to enable his wife 
to purchase a casket and give him a 
decent burial. Trade union organiza- 
tions have provided death benefits, 
but the amount of payment available 
has never been more than sufficient 
to pay funeral expenses. However, I 
will not refer to the various benefits 
to be derived from the numerous life 
insurance plans available today. 

We are concerned here chiefly with 
the effect of insurance upon the eco- 
nomic life of the children of our 
workers. Today insurance is neces- 
sary to assure the financial status of 
the family after the bread-winner has 
departed from its midst. 

There are two methods by which 
the head of the family can protect his 
children. Either plan can be followed 
out and combined they offer a solu- 
tion that is unbeatable. 

First of all, the parent can pur- 
chase a life insurance policy covering 
his own life. There are many plans 
available but essentially it should be 
one that provides either an income or 
a lump sum at his death, the former 
being preferable. In this way he 
makes certain that his wife and chil- 
dren will be able to live, if not on the 
same level as when he was alive, at 
least upon a basis that will furnish 
them with the necessities of life and 
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permit his children to continue their 
education and safeguard them from 
the horrors of earning a living dur- 
ing those adolescent years when the 
environment in which they exist so 
definitely marks and formulates their 
future lives and well-being. 

The second method is to purchase 
juvenile endowment policies for his 
children as soon as possible. The 
younger the children, the lower the 
cost involved. These policies are 
designed less for the protection of 
children during their early years 
than as a means of enabling them to 
continue their education after high 
aes and give them a fair start in 
ife. 

The Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company has given special consider- 
ation to the question of providing 
suitable policies to meet these re- 
quirements on the part of the wage 
earners of our land. Amongst the 
many plans of insurance available 
through the facilities of The Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company to 
enable the bread-winner to provide 
an income for the protection of his 
wife and children when he is no 
longer with them, the following poli- 
cies are best suited: Whole Life, 
Limited Payment Life, Family In- 
come Rider, and the Insurance with 
Annuity Contract. 

The Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company maintains a special service 
bureau to aid and assist all those 
who are confronted with the problem 
of providing proper and adequate in- 
surance protection for their families 
and dependents. It welcomes every- 
one to take full advantage of the 
service extended, without any obliga- 
tion upon their part. The company 
will be delighted to advise them of the 
course to follow that will best suit 
the needs of their individual require- 
ments. 

Life insurance is one of the great- 
est blessings of mankind and no man, 
responsible for the welfare of de- 
pendents, should rest secure until he 
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has taken full advantage of the serv- 
ices he may render them through the 
institution of life insurance. Write 
us to 570 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City, N. Y., for any informa- 
tion you desire.—Matthew Woll, 
President. 


Time Will Care for Reactionary 
Judges 


One of the gravest counts against 
Federal judges who are slaughtering 
New Deal legislation designed to 
benefit human beings is that of glar- 
ing inconsistency. 

In declaring the Wagner-Connery 
Labor Relations Act invalid, Federal 
District Judge Otis of Kansas City 


held that manufacturing is an “intra- 


state’ process and not subject to 
regulation by Congress. 

Yet the Federal bench of which 
Otis is a member has repeatedly 
handed down injunctions in labor 
disputes, some forbidding workers to 
strike, on the ground that workers 
were interfering with interstate com- 
merce. 

Strikes do affect all forms of com- 
merce, and the Wagner Labor Act, 
by providing for collective bargain- 
ing, was especially designed to re- 
duce the occasions when workers 
would be forced to resort to their 
economic strength to redress their 
grievances. 

It is unfortunate that progress 
must be retarded by reactionary jur- 
ists with Stone Age viewpoints who 
can stretch the Constitution as far as 
needed to cover property rights, but 
who treat human rights as though 
they were next to nothing. 

However, there is the comforting 
thought that the American people 
have always found a way to give 
effect to overwhelming public opin- 
ion, and that time will take care of 
the Otises and their warped view of 
modern questions. 
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*.... That Thrift May 


Follow Fawning” 


Economists have only themselves 
to blame if a great many people place 
them in a class with astrologists and 
other charlatans. 

Leaders in the cult who held a 
meeting in New York the other day 
demonstrated that many practi- 
tioners deliver their ponderous 
theories not in accordance with any 
scientific formula, but to please those 
who are willing to pay for such non- 
sense. 

It remained for Secretary of Agri- 
eulture Henry A. Wallace to show 
these gentlemen in their real colors. 

“The classical laissez faire—or 
devil-take-the-hindmost—economist,”’ 
Wallace said, “luxuriates in the class- 
room because his doctrine is per- 
fectly adapted to the teaching 
method. Training in the classical 
type of economics is oftentimes quite 
profitable because it enables one who 
has been convinced of its righteous- 
ness to serve large business concerns 
with an evangelical fervor which 
quite goes beyond that of the owners 
or managers of the businesses." 


A Union For All, Says 
Franklyn Wolfe 


Who benefits when organized labor 
gets higher wages, reduced hours and 
better conditions for all the workers? 
The answer is obvious—all workers 
benefit. The shorter hour day pre- 
vails in all but the most submerged, 
most sweated industries. Who se- 
cured it? Was it the effect of unor- 
ganized workers creeping timidly as 
individuals at different times asking 
the employer to raise pay and shorten 
hours? The question is so simple that 
it is absurd. 

The conquests for labor were made 
by organized effort of the workers 
standing shoulder to shoulder in col- 
lective action, forcing bargaining 
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with their chosen representatives. 

President Harold G. Moulton, of 
Brookings Institution, has written a 
book entitled “Income and Economic 
Progress” in which he makes such 
unwarranted statements as that or- 
ganized labor’s fight for higher 
wages, when successful “penalizes” 
the unorganized worker. Well, if that 
were true, wouldn’t the unhappy un- 
organized worker have some relief 
by joining his union and thereby 
letting his family have some of the 
benefits derived through better wages 
and improved conditions? But the 
statement is not true. 

American labor enjoys shorter 
hours, better wages and safety and 
sanitary conditions because of the ef- 
forts of labor organizations. There 
is a labor organization open to every 
American worker. He has but to 
have the good sense, the selfishness, 
if you wish, to take advantage of the 
benefits of collective action. Happily 
millions of them are doing that very 
thing and all the books written for 
the benefit of the exploiters cannot 
stop nor check that onward sweep.— 
From International Oil Worker. 


Government Convicts Nine 
Brokersin Investor Fraud 


Denver, Colo.—Nine men associ- 
ated with Schechtel & Co., a broker- 
age firm, were convicted by a Fed- 
eral court jury here of using the 
mails to defraud investors. 

The Government charged the firm 
with selling good stock to its clients 
and then urging them to transfer to 
“worthless” stocks which the com- 
pany manipulated. 


Financial News 


One real trouble with holding com- 
panies is that so many of them do 
not hold anything and those who 
hold the shares hold the bag. 
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Railroad Unions Will Fight Pro- 
posed Mergers of Companies 


The R. F. C. is out with a report 
which urges that a group of bank- 
rupt and near-bankrupt railroads in 
the Southwest be merged into a huge 
system with nearly 22,000 miles of 
lines. The roads to be merged are the 
Missouri Pacifie, St. Louis & San 
Francisco, Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
and the Texas Pacific. The first three 
roads, whose official names are given 
above, are known to Wall Street and 
the railroad world as M. O. P., Frisco, 
and Katy, says George L. Knapp in 
an I. L. N. S. dispatch from Wash- 
ington. 

The combined indebtedness of 
these roads to the R. F. C. alone is 
$30,624,800. 

The report strongly favors the 
merger, on the ground that the roads 
are complementary to each other, one 
having what the others lack. In the 
railroad world, however, and particu- 
larly in the railroad labor world, very 
grave doubts are expressed as to 
whether the merger should be allowed 
at all, and certainly not without 
squeezing out the water and making 
provision for the workers. 

Railroad mergers so far have 
meant a loss of railroad jobs in the 
usual meaning of the word, though 
they may also mean gains in the 
number of high officials and the size 
of bankers’ commissions. Until a plan 
is worked out that will take care of 
displaced men the railroad unions 
will stand like flint against the pro- 
posed merger. 

In other quarters flat denial is 
made of the theory that mergers 
mean prosperity. The New Haven, 
the Alton and the Denver & Rio 
Grande all were prosperous till they 
went into mergers. The St. Paul was 
very prosperous until bitten by the 
merger bug; and then it headed for 
the most expensive receivership ever 
known.—Labor Clarion. 
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No Excuse for Poverty 


Poverty is an economic disease for 
which there is no excuse in modern 
society. Its causes, inadequate em- 
ployment and low wages, can be over- 
come if our economic machine is kept 
in balance. Gradually increasing pro- 
duction, balanced by a corresponding 
rise in workers’ buying power, can 
put the unemployed to work and 
create the wealth to raise wages. But 
once the balance between producing 
and consuming power is upset, we 
cannot expect sustained progress.— 
Monthly Survey of Business, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


Against Wagner Act 


“Big business" crawled behind a 
woman’s skirts recently to start a 
legal fight against the Wagner-Con- 
nery Labor Relations Act. 

According to “Labor,” Mrs. Lola 
Echols, a textile worker in the Gate 
City Cotton Mills, East Point, Ga., 
secured a restraining order from the 
District of Columbia Supreme Court 
requiring the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to show cause why it 
should not be enjoined from holding 
a union representation election 
among the company's employees. 

Earlier in the week the firm at- 
tempted to get an injunction against 
the N. L. R. B. in à Georgia court. 
When Judge E. E. Pomeroy of At- 
lanta refused to interfere, suit was 
instituted in Mrs. Echols’ name in 
the District of Columbia tribunal. 


According to the petition filed by 
“her” attorneys, the Wagner-Connery 
Act is “unconstitutional” because 
union representation elections held 
under that law may result in “depriv- 
ing" her of the “right” to “bargain 
individually" with the big corpora- 
tion which employed her as a mill 
worker. 

Mrs. Echols is represented by a 
battery of high-powered and high- 
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priced corporation lawyers, any one 
of whose ordinary fee for a single day 
in court is more than she receives for 
a solid year's work as a mill hand. 

Frederick H. Wood, New York 
attorney who sueceeded in 'getting 
the United States Supreme Court to 
kill the N. R. A., is expected to take 
personal charge of Mrs. Echols' case. 
—Labor Clarion. 


Sibley's Recovery Program 


Harry Sibley, president of the anti- 
labor Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, declares that recovery 
is near and the only thing necessary 
to make it a fact is for the Federal 
Government to eliminate itself from 
those activities which regulate. or 
control business and leave American 
industrial and financial dictators 
free to apply the same reprehensible 
practices which precipitated the stock 
market erash of 1929 and the busi- 
ness depression. 

“Excessive publie spending" is pre- 
eminent among the government poli- 
cies whieh Mr. Sibley insists should 
be attenuated. From previous decla- 
rations we know that in this connec- 
tion Mr. Sibley has his malicious eye 
fixed on the $4,800,000,000 which 
Congress appropriated last year for 
various forms of relief for the mil- 
lions of jobless whom the business 
cohorts threw into the streets with- 
out the least consideration for their 
welfare. 

There are now over 11,000,000 
able-bodied working men and women 
in the jobless army. About 3,500,000 
of them are being temporarily pro- 
vided for on WPA works projects by 
what Mr. Sibley calls “excessive pub- 
lic spending." 

The unemployment problem is the 
most expensive problem which the 
Government is trying to solve. If 
Mr. Sibley and his business associ- 
ates throughout the United States 
will agree to provide employment at 
reasonable wages for the 3,500,000 
jobless now on Federal work relief 
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the largest element in the Govern- 
ment’s “excessive spending" will au- 
tomatically stop. 

The important question is, When 
will business deliver the jobs? 


Legislation 


A great amount of people in this 
country are becoming law minded. 
Practically all of their attention is 
being turned toward the question of 
legislation. Well, it may be true that 
that is about the only way we can 
stop the onslaught of the capitalistic 
interests, but unless you can secure 
enforcement, the enactment of a law 
is of no value whatever. We have 


‘just passed through a period that 


should be a complete example. We 
had the NIRA, with practically no 
enforcement, a very good law, which 
would have made this country a very 
nice place in which to live and would 
have made every fellow a square 
dealer if he lived up to it, but the 
chiselers won out. 

It has been thrown into the dis- 
card, just what we can expect to 
happen to any good law that is 
passed, unless there are enough 
watchmen on the job to see that it is 
not done. By watchmen I mean the 
workmen of the country. They have 
to be educated to the point that they 
must use their voting power and that 
those that are in office, charged with 
the enforcement of the laws, know 
they are using that power, unless 
they do their duty properly. It is all 
well and good to be legislative 
minded, but unless you mean busi- 
ness, it is just another piece of bunk. 
—E xchange. 


Sowing and reaping is a fixed law 
of the universe. It’s a hard law to 
obey, for we forget and don’t realize 
why we reap until after it is too late, 
then we are sorry. Scatter seeds of 
malice and hatred, we reap the fruits 
of it. Scatter seeds of kindness and 
we reap it. Strange how we can 
shape our own destiny by the seed 
that we sow! 














(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


Te DECISION of the United States Supreme Court recently handed down 
on the AAA is the worst blow that could possibly be given the farmers of 
the nation. All you have to do is remember the prices of farm products 
two years ago and look at the prices today. Wheat was selling for 34¢ 
a bushel in the Chicago grain market. The farmer was getting less than 
254 a bushel at the same time. Now wheat is selling for 904 a bushel. 
The farmer is receiving about 806, and a few months ago wheat was 
selling for over one dollar. The price of corn has advanced the same way. 
The price of hogs and cattle has been substantially increased through the 
AAA in the last two years. What has been the result of all this? Yes, 
the government taxed certain branches of industry and trade, and taxed 
certain farmers, and then guaranteed a.certain price to other farmers if 
they would reduce the enormous output which was flooding the market 
with products and which had brought down prices for farm products to 
such an extent that in some instances it cost more to produce them than 
the prices obtained. I have been told in Washington by a Minnesota farmer 
that three years ago he had a field of fifty acres of potatoes and that the 
potatoes were selling so low that to gather the crop and ship them to 
Chicago (the principal distributing market) he would lose 7¢ on each 
bushel. The result was that he allowed them to rot in the ground. The 
labor, cost of fertilization and seeding went for nothing. This particular 
farmer has been given a price for his product within the last two years 
and he is now experiencing prosperity. 

In Indiana two-thirds of the farm mortgages have been lifted. Taxes 
owed on farms have been paid to the county and to the state. Interest on 
loans has been paid to the banks by the farmers within the last two years, 
so that prosperity in this agricultural belt where I am now writing this 
article, has substantially increased. You would hardly believe that you 
were in the same country now if you had visited this place three years ago. 
Farm land during 1918 sold for $350 an acre; three years ago it could have 
been purchased for $50 an acre. This same farm land—rich soil—is now 
back to about $225 an acre on an average. 

This last Christmas season, amongst the large shops and stores in 
the many cities throughout the nation, was the best that we have expe- 
rienced in four years. Everybody seemed to have some money to buy 
something. The banks and stores are hopeful, and in some instances jubi- 
lant, once again. 

The workers may believe in some instances that giving money to the 
farmers to help them was perhaps somewhat of an injury to large corpo- 
rations who had to pay some of the taxes and to the workers who had to 
pay more for the necessaries of life. There is some excuse for the workers 
in the large industrial centers feeling this way about the situation, espe- 
cially as it is difficult for the ordinary man or woman to understand the 
situation. But here is the answer. There are about forty million people 
in our country engaged in the farming industry. They are the backbone 
of the nation to a certain extent. If those forty million people are allowed 
to starve and to leave their farms because they cannot make a living 
thereon, and rush to the cities, first they cheapen labor by an oversupply, 
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and next they have no money to spend to purchase anything. If the gov- 
ernment, by expending two billion dollars in many ways among the farm 
belts of the nation, was responsible for bringing back prices and putting 
new hope into the hearts of the farmers and their children, the farm 
laborers and their children, then the government has accomplished some- 
thing that cannct be computed in dollars and cents. In addition to this, 
the millions expended by the government in raising the price of farm 
crops, whereby the farmer could make a living, brought about this result; 
that the farmer went into the cities and towns and bought the things he 
needed, clothing, shoes, machinery, automobiles, etc. In turn the fac- 
tories manufacturing those articles re-employed their forces who were 
out of work, and they in turn purchased the things they needed, paid their 
rents and doctor bills, and those receiving the money in turn paid what 
they owed and purchased what they needed. So you see it was an endless 
chain when the government started the wheels of industry that were 
stagnant, through the operation of the three A’s. 

No matter what your political belief is, ask yourself the question, 
* Are conditions any better now than they were three years ago?" Cer- 
tainly unless you are an extremist or a confirmed pessimist or quite unable 
to reason things out for yourself rationally, you must admit that conditions 
are better. Our own membership has increased substantiall. In many 
places we have recovered a part of the losses in wages that we had to 
accept from broken down corporations that were almost bankrupt three, 
four and five years ago, and the truth of the matter is that we are still 
quite hopeful that conditions are going to continue to improve unless we 
are beaten into insensibility by the powerful force of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

The recent decision of the United States Supreme Court by a vote of 
six to three declaring the AAA unconstitutional, is about as bad a blow 
as could be given this country by its greatest enemy even amongst foreign 
nations. It is hard for the average worker to understand why any nine 
men could decide to stop us from coming out of a quagmire of industrial 
depression by such a decision. All the work of the administration and the 
brains and the strategy and the patriotism and the hope of the men who 
make the laws and the men and women who help towards the enactment 
of this constructive legislation, has been set aside by six men who refused 
to see the changes in modern industrial life in our country. Those decisions 
of the Supreme Court will undoubtedly encourage radicalism and Com- 
munism and make many a man who is sincere and clean of heart despise 
and hate some of the tribunals of government. 

The decision of the Supreme Court last year declaring the NRA uncon- 
stitutional, of course, was a slap at Labor. Absolutely nothing else. The 
NRA gave the unorganized and unprotected masses the right to organize, 
the right to assert themselves, the right to speak as a body for justice, 
and prevented employers and industry in general from cutting each other's 
throats by unfair competition. But the Supreme Court cared nothing about 
what the people were in need of and what the people demanded. They 
strained the Constitution, which was written one hundred and fifty years 
ago when we had less than twenty million people in the United States— 
I repeat, they strained the Constitution to base their decision on the grounds 
that the NRA was unconstitutional. And there is no appeal from their 
decision, except the people amend the Constitution, taking away some of 
the enormous power enjoyed now by five men who constitute a majority 
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of the Court. The work of years and the decision of one hundred and 
twenty-five million people, represented by Congress, the Senate and the 
President, can be dashed to pieces and set aside by five men, many of whom 
live in another age surrounded by their law books written three genera- 
tions ago. 

Well, there is no Supreme Court in Germany; there is no Supreme 
Court in Italy; there is no Supreme Court in Turkey, and there is no 
Supreme Court in Russia. Those countries, all of them, are governed by 
a Dictator who has the power of life and death, who orders corporations 
and workers what they shall charge for their products and what they must 
accept in wages, who inaugurate taxation at will, and who confiscate prop- 
erty and human rights whenever they deem it necessary. The recent deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court unfortunately may lead us very close to condi- 
tions now obtaining in those countries named above. Men who do not use 
the rule of reason in judicial positions may be responsible for the over- 
throw of many of our wonderful governmental institutions. The Dred- 
Scott Decision against the slave in favor of the master by the Supreme 
Court of the United States brought about the Civil War, where a million 
Americans were slaughtered and our country plunged into destruction, 
destitution and debt, which it took us fifty years to overcome and which 
impoverished the southern states. We hope and pray that the recent deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court will not be responsible for plunging our country 
again into such a state of discontent that would lead to bloodshed. 


UNS 


There is no doubt in my mind but what the Communists will destroy 
themselves if they keep on endeavoring to break up labor unions by boring 
from within. A certain other class of undesirable citizens who believed 
themselves to be all-powerful and who to a certain extent did influence 
politieal machines in the large cities during the days of Prohibition by 
dumping in thousands of their ill-gotten dollars to certain political leaders 
—they believed themselves insurmountable; they believed that they could 
always fix juries, and they were quite successful for a long time. Then they 
went into the commitment of other crimes and got so desperate and reck- 
less and defiant that the American people demanded that something be 
done. The Federal Government took hold of the situation and under the 
direction of the Attorney-General, Homer Cummings, put through with 
practically no opposition eight or nine bills empowering the government 
to take almost full control of crime throughout the nation to the end that 
racketeers, kidnappers and murderers-for-hire would be eliminated. While 
there is considerable crime still obtaining within the confines of the states, 
the matter is now being again looked into by the Federal Government due 
to the fact that national offieials and legislators insist on being protected 
against criminals. I repeat, it is possible that the Federal Government may 
even go further towards the enactment of other laws giving the national 
government more power. 

Almost exactly like the class named above, the Communists are pursu- 
ing a course leading to their own elimination in time. My judgment is that 
the next administration—whether it be the Roosevelt or some other admin- 
istration—will not stand to be bluffed any longer by the Russian Soviet 
Government, which has broken its pledges and promises and agreements 
with the United States. The agreements stated, at the time this govern- 
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ment recognized the Soviet Government of Russia, that they would not under 
any circumstances permit, encourage or give countenance to the spreading 
of Soviet or Communistie doctrines in our country. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor ealled to the attention of the President last year the fact 
that this pledge had not been observed or carried out by the Russian Soviet 
Government. If you remember, our government called this fact to the 
attention of the Soviet Government and they very plausibly came back 
denying any connection with Communism in our country, and stating that 
they were innocent of the charges and that they had kept their pledges and 
promises, etc. In the face of this statement our government produced records 
of the Communistie Convention held in Moscow, in which records it was 
clearly shown that the representatives of the Soviet Government welcomed 
the American delegates and practically pledged its support to the American 
Communistie agitators., In other words, no stronger statements of ap- 
proval eould possibly have been made than those made by the representa- 
tives of the Soviet Government addressing the convention, and particularly 
referring to the splendid work that was being done by the Communistic 
agitators in the United States of America. The matter died down but it 
is not forgotten by the Federal Government. Soviet Russia has broken 
another pledge made at the time they were given recognition by the United 
States. They promised to endeavor to adjust the claims of indebtedness 
against them, which indebtedness obtained during the reign of previous 
governments, including the first revolutionary government headed by 
Kerensky. 


Well, we repeat, the matter is not forgotten and the pledges have 
been broken and the promises have not been observed, and the American 
Federation of Labor and the United States Government are surely pre- 
paring for a showdown. It is the opinion of the writer that the American 
Federation of Labor will demand that our government sever relations with 
Russia; that said relations will be severed in due time, because our govern- 
ment has lost confidence in a government that has broken its promises. It 
is my opinion, then, that all who are aliens and not naturalized citizens 
and who favor Communism—which means the overthrow of our govern- 
ment by revolution, if necessary—shall be expelled from the United States. 
It is my further opinion that all citizens of the United States who profess 
Communism—which believes in revolution, if necessary, to destroy this 
form of government we now enjoy—that this class of citizens will be 
tried on charges of treason or some similar charge, and will be imprisoned 
for violation of laws that will be enacted empowering the courts and legal 
departments of our country to prosecute them. To be brief, the Com- 
munists are now going so far with their miserable, lying tacties, pleading 
to the prejudices of honest working men, creating strife and trouble by 
bringing about strikes, capitalizing on the unemployment and misery ob- 
taining in certain districts, that those people will either be imprisoned 


or expelled from the country within the next few years, just exactly as . | 


the law-breakers of a recent period brought about their own elimination 
and destruction through legal procedure. This country is too big and too 
great, too intelligent and too just, to permit a number of wild-eyed, sneak- 
ing, desperate, disturbing maniaes and others who are paid by a foreign 
government, to destroy the institutions and the democracy and freedom 
which the workers have won for themselves under the Stars and Stripes. 
Yes, of course, there is idleness and suffering, and there always will be, 
but this condition has been improved and will continue to improve in the 
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next few years. No one can deny the fact that this is the greatest country 
that ever existed in any civilization; it has given more justice and freedom 
and opportunity to the masses of the common people than any country 
ever existing before. The greatest punishment that could be meted out to 
those firebrand Communists is to deport them to Russia. I remember Bill 
Haywood, what a foulmouthed firebrand he was in the days after he had 
destroyed the Western Federation of Miners. But when, to save his hide, 
he ran from this country and went to Russia, he himself expressed the 
thought that prison in America gave you more freedom than freedom in 
Russia. I also remember others who were preaching Russianism and 
Sovietism and when they were sent away and were not allowed to return, 
they soon lost their fire-eating tactics and would agree to be obedient to 
our laws and to our flag if they were permitted to return. I think perhaps 
this kind of medicine will eure us of all disturbers of this type and that 
this cure will be administered in time. There is a day of reckoning; there 
is a law of justice. I have faith in the American Government to find a way. 
Communists, beware! Don't wait until it is too late to stop your false 
preaching endeavoring to destroy our government and our trade unions 
that have given to the workers the greatest measure of freedom and 
justice ever enjoyed in any civilization. 


lt LOOKING OVER recent decisions made by Federal Judges I find that 
one of the outstanding decisions, based absolutely on law and giving a 
square deal to Labor, has been made by the recently appointed Federal 
Judge Michael J. Roche of San Francisco in the Longshoremen's Com- 
pensation Case, which case is too lengthy to be gone into here. Enough to 
say that it was a case where a certain employer of longshoremen was 
endeavoring to evade a substantial part of the compensation to a member 
of the Longshoremen's Union. 


A word about Michael J. Roche. As a young man he settled in Chicago, 
worked as a molder's apprentice and became a full-fledged member of the 
Molders’ Union, working at his trade. But whenever he had a hundred 
and fifty dollars saved up by scratching and saving his pennies, at the 
same time helping his parents, he went to school, night and day. Even- 
tually he graduated from Valparaiso College in Indiana. Immediately he 
was admitted to the practice of law by the Supreme Court of the State of 
Indiana. About twenty-six years ago he moved to the western coast and 
settled in. San Francisco. There he engaged in the practice of law, 
eventually being elected as judge. During his many years of service on 
the bench he has handled many famous cases. He has agreed with Labor 
whenever it was humanly possible to do so under the statutes. He has 
always recognized his sworn obligation relative to the law. Last Fall he 
was elevated to the position of Federal Judge by the President of the 
United States. He stands high amongst the Judiciary of California. He 
is known and recognized for his cleanliness of character. His home life 
sparkles with that aroma of peace and fatherhood so wholesome and so 
rare in our modern American life. 

Another man appointed to the Federal Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia, is Judge Harold M. Stephens. Judge Stephens 
comes from the State of Utah and was on the bench in that state for 
many years. His appointment was put forward by Senator King and he 
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was confirmed unanimously by the Senate when his name was presented 
by the President of the United States. Before this appointment. he had 
been appointed and was serving as First Assistant United States Attorney- 
General to Homer Cummings. He is a graduate of Harvard University 
and Harvard School of law. He is recognized and is known as one of the 
great legal minds of the State of Utah and in his connection with the 
Department of Justice was unsurpassed in his full understanding of the 
duties to which he was assigned. His first decision and opinion sustained 
the Federal Government in one of the many New Deal controversies which 
had been legally questioned by the opponents of the administration. A 
certain law passed and enacted into legislation by Congress and signed by 
the President was involved. 


Judge Roche also sustained the government in a certain case coming 
before his court, in which one of the progressive acts of Congress con- 
nected with the Roosevelt administration was involved. 


Whether the opinions of these two recently appointed Federal Judges 
will be sustained or not sustained by the full bench of the Supreme Court, 
is not the question at issue. Sometimes when a vote by the Supreme 
Court stands four to five, the minority are as often right as are the 
majority. However the fnajority opinion is the law. A greater law and a 
greater power than all the voters of the United States, Congress, the 
Senate and the President included. One man, when the vote is four to 
four, can set aside by his opinion the will of the people of the United States 
when their representatives, including the President, passes and signs 
legislation which they believe is not only justified but necessary for the 
progressive and safe continuation of the institutions of our country. 
Labor has been lax in watching and insisting and fighting, using every 
intellectual power they have as well as their voting strength, to see to it 
that men of modern thought, men of progressive ideas, judges who are 
fair and are not bound up with ancient environments—that such pro- 
gressive men be appointed to the Federal J udiciary. It is an enormous 
power to be placed in any one man, that when he is made a judge of the 
Federal Courts he is there for life and cannot be removed except for 
insanity or malfeasance of office. Malfeasance of office in substance means 
using his office for unlawful purposes or to benefit himself or some mem- 
ber of his family or some connections, financially or otherwise. And then 
the individual can only be removed by a vote on charges being preferred 
against him and being found guilty by a vote of a majority of the legisla- 
tive branch of the government. 

A judge on the Supreme Court can be prejudiced. He can render an 
opinion which is distinctly contrary to modern thought and to the intent 
of the law when enacted. But it cannot be set aside if such an opinion is 
backed up by four other judges out of the total of nine who constitute the 
United States Supreme Court. The great danger confronting our people is 
the lack of understanding by some Federal Judges of the present-day condi- 
tions of life. In other words, many of them have no touch or understand- 
ing of the human side, the present-day struggles of the masses, millions of 
whom are unemployed. Many of those Judges are living in the ages 
past and interpreting the Constitution of the United States without any 
elasticity and resiliency of mind, said Constitution being written a hundred 
and fifty years ago when men and minds and conditions were far different 
from what they are today. The greatest care and the greatest and most 
severe scrutiny should be used by Labor and by the workers in general 
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through their representatives, when men are about to be appointed to the 
Federal Judiciary. Labor has not been as active as it might be on this 
particular phase of our modern problems. Perhaps Labor is not to blame, 
because interpretations of law when men were working and when our 
country was growing and progressing were not so dangerous to the 
workers as they are today. Labor men holding positions that try to obtain 
jobs for themselves or their friends from any administration are betraying 
the trust and confidence of the workers. Rather should they devote their 
brains, their energies and their untiring efforts to promote the interests of 
the masses of the workers and to guard those rights that we have 
struggled -for and obtained, lest we lose them by judicial decisions. 
I know of no better way to help the toilers of the nation than to see to it 
that men who are fair, who are liberal, who are just, who are not 
prejudiced, and who have a sincere sympathy for the downtrodden multi- 
tudes, shall be appointed as Federal Judges to administer and interpret 
our laws. Men such as Stephens and Roche. 


For MANY YEARS I have watched the progress of great men that have 
been made great by the confidence and support of the multitudes with whom 
they started. I know of no more pitiful spectacle than the action of the 
workers of England in the recent general election in repudiating the 
appeal of Ramsey McDonald to return him to the House of Commons. I 
remember the time that Ramsey McDonald could be elected from almost 
any constituency in England. In the last election up in Wales, a strongly 
organized district, mostly miners, the workers repudiated him so 
thoroughly that all the honors he has received faded away into nothing- 
ness like snow before the warm sun. Better for Ramsey McDonald and 
for his family that he had passed out of this existence before he betrayed 
the Labor Party which had made him, and entered into a combination 
with the enemies of Labor, the Tory or Conservative Party of England, 
which represents the large, employing, wealthy, banking classes. 
McDonald never worked with his hands as a toiler. He did some 
clerical and newspaper work in his early days and was known as a pretty 
brilliant speaker as a young man, and also as a writer, mostly for radical, 
socialistic papers. No one can deny that he was an able man. I met him 
in England many years ago and it was a treat, a pleasure, an education, 
to hear him, with his beautiful flow of language and his full understanding 
of the needs of the people, explaining the position surrounding the nation 
and the workers, who are the backbone of the nation. During the war he 
became a pacifist, even when it was explained to him that the very country 
which he represented was in danger. The Labor Movement then turned 
against him somewhat and I remember very distinctly how the late Have- 
lock Wilson, head of the Seamen’s Union, ordered the seamen on the 
British ships, which were thoroughly organized then, to refuse to man any 
ship which was to carry McDonald to a conference to be held in Moscow. 
MeDonald's life was in danger during the war because of his extreme 
pacifist preachings. After the war he came back and was elected Prime 
Minister of England by the Labor Party who controlled the balance of 
power between the Conservative and Liberal Parties. He made good as 
the representative of Labor as far as it was possible for him to make 
good. But Labor did not have a majority in the House of Commons and 
the Conservatives and Liberals decided to overthrow McDonald. Then, 
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being so hungry to retain the great position he held, he entered into a 
combination or understanding with the leaders of the Conservative Party, 
and through a coalition he became Prime Minister, deserted Labor and 
agreed to go along with those with whom he had been fighting for many 
years, who were the enemies of Labor. Of course he was honored and 
banqueted and was a world character for a few years, just as any human 
being can sometimes gain the ascendancy and live in the limelight for a 
certain length of time until he is found out. The representatives of Labor 
had no more bitter enemy when he became all-powerful than was their 
one-time leader and friend, Ramsey McDonald. Today, although he still 
holds a government position, he is despised and repudiated by the masses, 
forgotten by those who made him. What an awful price to pay! No 
punishment is greater in life, especially as a man grows older, than to 
gain something by sacrificing your friends. No pain is so excruciating 
than to be denounced by your own people who regard you as one whom 
they made but who betrayed them. Ramsey MeDonald may be made a 
Lord, which today is an empty honor. He may have a desire to leave that 
honor to his family, but the very title, the sound of the honor is like a 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal, and its echo will reverberate in his 
brain, creating greater punishment and pain than a burning branding iron. 

Ramsay McDonald was entertained at luncheon by the President of 
the American Federation of Labor during the Convention of the Federa- 
tion in Toronto, Canada. I was present at that luncheon and it was indeed 
a privilege to hear him, but his voice and expressions did not have the 
ring of encouragement or loyalty for which he was recognized all over the 
world. He addressed the Convention of the American Federation of Labor 
and delivered a most brilliant speech dealing with world problems surround- 
ing the British government and other governments. And again he lacked 
that sparkle for which he was noted during the years that he represented 
Labor. He had at this time begun to desert his friends and it could easily 
be observed by those of us who had met him many times before, that his 
heart and soul were burning within him because he realized that he had 
got to the position he occupied due to the fact that he had betrayed the 
trade unionists of Great Britain. What a pitiful ending for a great man! 
The plaudits and praises of the men whom he had fought for years, the 
enemies of the masses of the working people, are insufficient to bring the 
self-satisfaction received from faithful service to those who trust and 
believe in you. 

The above is written so that our own people in the Labor Movement, if 
there are any that are encouraged or advised or are considering leaving 
their own people, may be warned that it does not pay. Glory and honor 
obtained by betrayal burns into the soul of those who win such honors at 
such a price. 


Tus LARGEST CIRCULATION that our monthly Magazine has ever had was 
last month when 110,000 copies were mailed to the home addresses of our 
members. In this way the Magazine is read by nearly every member of 
the family and I have received several communications in which our mem- 
bers say they pass it along to other neighbors, especially to other drivers 
who are not receiving it, so it is safe to say that our monthly publication is 
read by close to one-half million persons each month. Consequently, you 
will fully understand the necessity not only of exercising care as to what 
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is written and published but also the necessity of writing something which 
will be interesting. It must also be understood by our membership who 
sometimes write in letters which cannot be published, that the Inter- 
national Union is liable for every word appearing in the columns of our 
Journal and anything of a libelous nature would subject us to lawsuits. 
In the handling of our Magazine, since the writer became its Editor, we 
have never paid one dollar for written matter of any description. We have 
never had a lawsuit for libel or anything else against our International 
as.a result of what has appeared in our Journal. 


esty NY 


REPORT OF GENERAL PRESIDENT 


(Continued from December issue) 
MONTHLY DUES OF LOCAL UNIONS 


Some YEARS AGO we amended our Constitution insisting that newly organ- 
ized local unions pay dues of not less than two dollars per month per mem- 
ber. We have almost universally enforced this section of the Constitution. 
I find, however, that many of our older local unions are paying less than 
two dollars per month. I also find that in some localities the dues were re- 
duced from two dollars to one dollar and fifty cents and one dollar per 
month by some few of our older local unions. This has brought about a 
condition which has resulted in the fact that the local unions receiving 
such small monthly dues and endeavoring to pay business agents, just as 
soon as they get into any difficulty with employers or involved in any kind 
of lawsuit, they are totally improverished and are dependent upon the sur- 
rounding local unions for financial aid. They keep on repeatedly making 


appeals to the International for donations and for financial help, although . 


they are fully aware that it is distinctly against the International law. The 
healthiest and strongest unions in our International are those that have 
sufficiently high dues, who are able to build up local treasuries and pay 
decent salaries to local officers who are competent and capable of taking 
care of their affairs and of protecting them with the proper legal protec- 
tion in case of trouble. Many local officials believe, and lead their member- 
ship to believe, in the days of peace and prosperity that there will never be 
a change from that condition. The truth of the matter is that we never 
know from day to day when employers will kick over the traces and in- 
volve us in a strike or lockout, which brings on court cases, arrests and 
other troubles. 


I recommend, therefore, that that part of Section 80 which reads: 
* Dues of members of all Local Unions hereafter chartered shall not be less 
than two dollars ($2.00) per month," shall be changed to read as follows: 
“Dues of members of all Local Unions now and hereafter chartered by the 
International Union shall not be less than two dollars ($2.00): per month." 

Any local failing to comply with this section shall not be entitled to 
any financial or other benefits from the International Union, and the Gen- 
eral Executive Board may revoke the charter of any local union failing to 
comply with this law, if the Board deems it advisable. 

Any local union requesting strike endorsement or who may be locked 
out shall not receive any benefits, financial or otherwise, if they have been 
chartered for one year or more and have failed to carry out this section 
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of the Constitution for a period of one year prior to time of lockout or 
request for strike endorsement. 


BENEFITS—LAWS OF LOCAL UNIONS 


There are certain weaknesses in our Constitution which have in many 
instances been a serious injury to local unions within the past year, and 
the International Union has been confronted on more than one occasion 
with sections in our Constitution that were not sufficiently clear and which 
would undoubtedly react against us if we were to become involved in legal 
proceedings. I have, therefore, presented several amendments to the Con- 
stitution which will be discussed and acted upon by this Convention. Those 
amendments will be referred to the Committee on Constitution. 

In reference to this subject, our local unions in making by-laws should 
be very careful in the enactment of such by-laws or in the passing or adop- 
tion of motions or resolutions, which are legally considered laws of the 
local union until they are rescinded. 

In the establishing of sick and death benefits local unions should more 
thoroughly protect themselves in the future. As a result of the increased 
unemployment, which we will have with us more than ever before, all 
methods of deception will be practiced by unscrupulous individuals who 
sometimes obtain admission into our unions in order that they may become 
entitled to sick and death benefits. There should be no hesitancy in approv- 
ing an amendment to this Constitution which would permit the local union, 
through the power of the International, to force a withdrawal card on an 
individual who was healthy, apparently able to work and who did not 
seek employment, or who was living without any visible means of support 
and not working at our craft for a period of over one year. Also there 
should be some provision made for examination of applicants into our 
Union where the sick benefit paid is over ten dollars a week and where 
the death benefit is over three hundred dollars. Otherwise you can fully 
realize that through collusion between an employer and an individual seek- 
ing employment, a sickly man, on the verge of tuberculosis or afflicted with 
venereal disease of a serious nature, could be admitted to membership 
and at the end of six or eight months become a burden upon the local 
union and receive indefinite sick benefits and death benefit. We have found 
from experience that many local unions have been burdened with this con- 
dition because in establishing those laws the rank and file of the member- 
ship seemingly think that the sun will always be shining and that there 
is no such thing as imperfection or wrongdoing amongst a few of the 
multitude. 


MONEYS OF LOCAL UNIONS 


The investments of local unions should be carefully guarded and 
properly gone into, and only the most sound institutions and investments 
should be participated in. We have found in the International office that 
local unions that had substantial treasuries were practically wiped out, in 
many instances because of poor judgment displayed on the part of the 
officers who are charged with the investment of the funds. Sometimes of- 
ficers were uninformed and unintelligent, but in many instances invest- 
ments and deposits were made to favor some friends who are engaged in 
the financial institution in which the funds of the local union were in- 
vested. The International Union could have been the victim of similar 
circumstances if proper care had not been exercised. The advice of the 
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International President to local union officers and to local unions is to do 
business with the strongest and most reliable banking institutions and 
not consider the interest rate the only requirement. Even if the financial 
return from the deposit is less, the safer the institution the better the 
investment. As a matter of fact, all high grade banking institutions and 
bonds pay a little less than those that are more speculative and more 
dangerous. In purchasing bonds, see a reliable banker whose reputation is 


above suspicion. 


Local officers have a solemn and highly responsible position and 
should guard with every precaution the funds and property of a local 


union. 


(To be continued) 
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Even Economists Should 
Know This 


Dr. Luther A. Harr, Pennsylvania 
secretary of banking, told a group of 
economists why something more 
than 11,000,000 Americans are 
still seeking vainly for jobs. There is 
nothing new in what he said, but it 
cannot be repeated too often. 

“Dividend payments in Novem- 
ber,” Dr. Harr declared, ‘reached the 
highest point since 1931. Reports 
made public by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission indicate that cor- 
poration salaries are, to say the least, 
adequate. 

“But at the bottom of the pyramid 
is the industrial laborer. While in- 
dustrial production is close to 100 per 
cent of the 1923-25 average, payrolls 
still lag behind at 75 per cent of 
normal.” | 

Put another way, this means that 
America today is producing as much 
as it did in 1923-25, but has only 
three-fourths as much consuming 
power. 

Dr. Harr did not overstate the 
situation when he said it must: be 
corrected if recovery is to continue 
and be sustained over the years to 
come. 

All economists not in the employ 


of Big Business or bidding for such 
employment have recognized that 
lack of purchasing power was re- 
sponsible for the crash. One needs 
not be an economist to insist that as 
long as that condition continues there 
can be no hope of complete recovery. 
—Labor. 


Noise Deafness Increases 


Deafness caused by mechanically 
equipped traffic and industry is in- 
creasing very rapidly, Dr. N. E. 
Hartsock of Johnson City, Tenn., told 
the Southern Medical Association's 
recent convention at St. Louis, Mo., 
which was attended by 3,968 physi- 
cians, their wives and medical stu- 
dents. 

“Noise deafness,” he said, “begins 
in early adult life and may progress 
to severe deafness and total loss of 
hearing. Injury to the hearing is due 
to the fatigue of the auditory nerve 
endings which receive the vibration 
and shock of discordant noises. 

“Workers at boilermaking, riveting’ 
and similar industries are subjected 
to high pitch noise five to ten billion 
times the minimum noise capable of 
being heard. Under such circum- 
stances destruction of hearing is cer- 
tain and often complete." 





OMMUNISTS are becoming a serious menace to the Labor Move- 
ment. But as stated on another page of this issue, they will bring 
about their own destruction because they will compel the government to 


adopt legislation which will properly take care of them. 
"uw oW T 


HE NEW YEAR starts out to the workers m a rather depressing 
manner. Deeisions of courts have been against every progressive act 
Of the Legislature favorable to the workers. | 


LO KURSE 


RING a new member into your union within the year if you possibly 
can. Remember when you do that, you are not only helping the 
union but you are helping yourself by strengthening the union. 


Tow T 


E PERMIT individual owners to hold membership in our union, 

especially in small towns and isolated distriets. In large cities they 
are not of much benefit to the International Union because it i$ very hard ` 
to regulate an individual owner, as he works all hours trying to make a 
living. If he peddles or sells anything like coal or ice, he usually under- 
sells the regular dealers. We cannot regulate the price of products sold 
by individual owners. In most places we try to regulate the hours of 
individual owners but we find it impossible. They work six days a week, 
all hours, and usually take care of their trucks on Sunday. It is impossible 
for the corporations that hire our journeyman drivers to compete with the 
individual owner proposition. 


"omm e 


NDUSTRIAL UNIONISM will not prevail beeause, like all the other 
^iems;," it was once tried out in the Labor Movement in our country 
and found to be a complete failure. You cannot mix up sixteen or eighteen 
elasses of tradesmen working for a large corporation like the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and expect to get results helpful to each branch or to each 
partieular trade. 
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I UNION delegates should attend all meetings of Central Bodies. 
It is the desire and request of the General Executive Board of the 
International Union that they stamp out wherever possible, in Central 
Bodies and elsewhere, the Industrial Union movement. Why? Because it 
aims to destroy the very foundation on which our International Brother- 
hood is founded. Why are we alarmed over this movement? First, because 
we know before it can be destroyed it will do a great deal of damage 
through misinformation. Next, we know our people in many places will 
become confused because of lack of understanding and some of them will 
listen to the plausible blabbering of the advocates of this form of union, 
-which is only the stepchild of the One Big Union, the I. W. W., and the 
other radical movements which raised their heads for a while and then 
died. We have no fault to find with men who differ with us in opinion. 
What we do find fault with is the attempt to destroy the foundation of 
the American Federation of Labor and the autonomous and jurisdictional 

rights of our International Union. | 


TOF Po 


ELL, nearly every local union in the EPN has agreed to go 

along with the amendment to the Constitution which compels local 
unions to raise their dues so that they will not be less than $2.00 a month, 
per member, if they desire to remain in affiliation and obtain the benefits 
of the International. Some few unions were slow to adopt this law. The 
General Executive Board ruled that there could not be any quibbling on 
this point. The Board fully understands the intent of the Convention in 
adopting this law, which is meant to save local unions from becoming 
bankrupt when trouble surrounds them. | 


UR BUSINESS AGENTS in New York, Chicago, and other places must 

-be exceptionally careful in dealing with interstate traffic. The Em- 

ployers' Association, backed by the Merchants’ Association and the Truck- 

ing Companies are endeavoring to use the Federal Government to bring 
our unions under control or to destroy the efficiency of our unions, 
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HE several splendid unions in Chicago, formerly connected with an 
independent union, which have returned to the International are 
making great progress and this is giving the General Executive Board 
considerable satisfaction. Those unions—almost all of them—have in- 
creased their membership and are now building up their finances to the 
end that they may be able to help a member stricken with illness or whose 
family may have been stricken with death. All the officers of those local 
unions, without exception, express happiness in their affiliation with the 

. International Union and with the American UM of Labor. 
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The Poor Fault Finders 


The “NRA Brothers” in many 
places are finding fault with every- 
thing being done in the local unions. 
They are not satisfied with their 
wages obtained through wage scales 
by the officers, although they have 
almost doubled their wages in 
many places since they “come in.” 
They are not satisfied with their 
hours which have been substantially 
reduced. And they just go around 
deploring the way the union has 
been run by the local officers and 
sometimes by the International. 
Those poor boys certainly are suffer- 
ing. and go home from the meeting 
thoroughly disgusted with the way 
everything has been done or not 
done. It is just awful to think how 
they worry themselves almost into 
sickness and distress. It has been 
reported to me that in many in- 
stances some of these good brothers 
have gotten fallen arches resulting in 
cold feet, they are so thoroughly dis- 
tressed at the way the union affairs 
are handled and at the fact that they 
have not quadrupled their wages and 
reduced their hours to six per day 
because they have paid in about a 
year's dues to the local union and re- 
ceived about twenty times what they 
paid in in wages alone. Those dear 
brothers just can't believe that it 
was possible that we could have run 
this organization since 1900 and run 
it quite successfully without them. 
They never can be made to believe— 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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REPORT OF THE MEETING OF THE GENERAL 
EXECUTIVE BOARD HELD IN MIAMI, FLORIDA, 
BEGINNING JANUARY 23, 1936 


The General Executive Board held its regular annual meeting in 
Miami, Florida, opening on January 23, in the Everglades Hotel. All mem- 
bers of the Board were present. One reason for holding the meeting in 
Miami was because of the intense cold in the Central States and because 
many of our Board members are getting along in years and a bad cold, 
bringing on pneumonia, might become a serious condition. But the main 
reason for holding our meeting in Miami was that the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor—of which the General President is 
a member—was also holding its two weeks’ session in that city and there 
were many important matters touching our Organization which had to 
be discussed with the members of the Executive Council and the many 
Labor Officials who were present at the Council meeting. 


During the meeting of our General Executive Board a conference 
was held with the representatives of the Brewery Workers, as per in- 
structions of the last Convention of the American Federation of Labor. 
Although the representatives from both sides met twice in two sessions 
and although the greatest friendliness and freedom of expression 
obtained, no change has taken place in the situation. The representatives 
of the Brewery Workers stated that they had no power to change the 
decision of their Board and their membership, which meant in substance 
that they could not and would not agree to abide by the jurisdictional 
decisions of the Conventions of the American Federation of Labor, which 
granted to the International Brotherhood of Teamsters jurisdiction over 
all drivers, chauffeurs and helpers employed by breweries and distributing 
plants of breweries. The representatives of the Brewery Workers stated 
that they were having a Convention of their International Union in 
September of this year and that of course the whole matter would have 
to be handled by that Convention, and instructions would be given to the 
officers to carry out the policies enunciated and laid down by the Conven- 
tion. We hope and trust that the Convention of the United Brewery 
Workers will decide to obey the decisions and mandates of the American 
Federation of Labor and respect the jurisdiction of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs. If such a proceeding took 
place our International Union would be prepared and would give guaran- 
tees that we would help the Brewery Workers in every possible manner 
to organize the unorganized breweries, to work hand in hand with them in 
the large cities in the obtaining of better conditions for their members 
employed inside the breweries by entering into a joint agreement with 
them not to deliver or haul.any products of breweries where they were 
having trouble with wage scales applying to their jurisdiction over inside 
workers. We further made statements that we would agree to inaugurate 
a national policy helping the national brewery owners to bring all the 
pressure possible through the power of the American Federation of Labor 
on the next administration, to the end that a reduction in taxes would 
obtain whieh would bring down the enormous taxation on the products 
of breweries. The tax at the present time on every barrel of beer is 
somewhere around five dollars. Until this tax is reduced the consumption 
of beer will not be anywhere near what it ought to be. It will be impossible 
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for brewery owners to pay a just wage to their inside workers, but if 
this tax was reduced to four or three dollars the reduction would enable 
wholesalers and retailers to reduce to the consumer the price of brewery 
products, with the result that greater consumption would obtain and 
better wages would undoubtedly result. 'The representatives of the 
Brewery Workers gave this proposition of ours serious thought but again 
reiterated the statement that they had no power to concede our jurisdic- 
tion or to abide by the decisions of the American Federation of Labor. 
The conferences ended in friendliness but, as stated above, with a greater 
determination on both sides to fight it out. We, your General Executive 
Board, now repeat to you our previous statements that every driver, 
chauffeur and helper working on a brewery truck comes under our juris- 
diction and it is your duty to go out and use every legal means in your 
power to bring them into our organization. Certainly we can take care 
of their interests and give them opportunities for re-employment, if they 
lose their jobs, greater than they have at the present by transferring 
into any of the other sixteen branches of our craft where truck drivers 
are employed. 


William English Walling appeared before the General Executive Board 
and painted a picture of the persecuted labor men and their families in 
Germany. Many of those former leaders of Labor have been driven out 
of Germany, many of them have been killed, all of them persecuted and 
on the starvation lines. And the Workers Relief Committee, of which 
Matthew Woll is chairman, has delegated Mr. Walling to appear before 
International Conventions of Labor in this country and the Executive 
Board meetings of Labor, and appeal for funds. A report of the awful 
suffering and persecution of the Labor men of Germany was made to the 
American Federation of Labor Convention held in Atlantie City in 
October, 1935, and the Convention unanimously endorsed a resolution 
calling for financial relief from labor unions of our country to help the 
persecuted, suffering labor men of Germany. The report and statements 
show that many of those men, for no crime whatever, have been secretly 
destroyed, openly murdered, and in other ways gotten rid of, and that the 
Labor Movement of Germany, which at one time was one of the strongest 
labor organizations in the world, has been totally destroyed. Those state- 
ments are contained in the printed report of the Committee to the Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor. The monies obtained are 
sent to the Secretary of the British Trade Union Congress and from 
there is properly and carefully and judiciously expended where it is most 
needed. The International Union voted the sum of one thousand dollars 
to help in this great movement with the power granted to the General 
President and General Secretary-Treasurer to contribute the same 
amount next year if the condition was unchanged. 


Spencer Miller of the Workers Educational Bureau, an institution 
founded and backed by the American Federation of Labor, appeared 
before the General Executive Board, made a brilliant talk and asked us 
to increase our yearly contribution to that institution. Spencer Miller is 
a graduate of Columbia University, a high-class gentleman who under- 
stands the Labor Movement from the point of view of the workers. He is 
distributing the proper information through the radio and through litera- 
ture, describing the principles and purposes of Labor and offsetting as 
much as it is possible for his Bureau to offset it, the dangerous doctrine 
of the Communists. Our International Union has been contributing two 
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hundred and fifty dollars per year to this Bureau. Many other organiza- 
tions, especially the Miners and the Lady Garment Workers, contribute as 
high as one thousand dollars a year. There are, however, many labor 
organizations that are financially unable to contribute anything. There 
are others who, I am sorry to say, cannot see the necessity of this Bureau 
and eannot appreciate its value to the workers and to the Labor Move- 
ment, and they contribute nothing. The General Executive Board voted 
to increase our contribution yearly to five hundred dollars. 

The next question before the Board was the revocation of the charter 
of Local 107, Over-the-Road Truck Drivers of Philadelphia. The Gen- 
eral President stated that Brother McGlone, representing the local union, 
was present and he had with him an attorney, Mr. Wood, of the firm of 
Alvord and Alvord. The Board agreed to hear their case and to permit 
Mr. Wood to be present at the hearing, although this was unusual; that 
is, to have lawyers appear before the Board. Our local unions are expected 
to present their own cases. It was not permitted, however, that a steno- 
graphic report be taken of the proceedings. There also appeared in this 
case two representatives of Local 470 and a representative of the Joint 
Council, Mr. Backus, who is a member of the Bakery Drivers of that 
city. Those individuals substantiated every statement made by the Gen- 
eral President as to the actions of Local 107. The General President 
explained to the Board that on several oceasions the Constitution had 
been violated by Local 107 and that they had trespassed on the juris- 
dictional rights of other local unions. After two lengthy hearings on this 
matter a settlement was obtained whereby Local 107 pledged itself 
over the signatures of its representative, Mr. McGlone, and its 
legal representative, Mr. Wood, to obey the laws of the International 
Union in the future and to abide by the decisions and orders of the 
General Executive. Officers. A signed agreement was obtained and 
upon such action the Board—although it had taken definite action prior 
to this—decided to return Local 107 to full membership and affilia- 
tion. This ended for the time being, at least, a rather delicate 
situation that would undoubtedly have caused considerable trouble 
for the membership, including that of Local 107, in the City of 
Philadelphia. | 

Local 355 of Baltimore, Maryland, sent in a lengthy report as to its 
condition and its need for help in order to maintain its existence in 
Baltimore. The report mainly dealt with the history of the local union 
and in substance was asking for help from outside local unions, such as 
Philadelphia, Newark, Jersey City and New York City, to the end that 
contracting over-the-road team owners who were unfair to the local union 
in Baltimore would not receive countenance or assistance in any way in 
the several cities where they were hauling freight from Baltimore. Vice- 
President Cashal of New York City and Vice-President Conlin of New 
Jersey discussed the situation and explained the conditions in their city. 
Vice-President Cashal especially emphasized the fact that Local 807 had 
been rendering all the help it could but at the present time was engaged 
in legal proceedings and they had to proceed slowly and carefully. The 
Board decided there was nothing it could do in issuing direct orders to the 
local unions outside of Baltimore in this case, but that the situation be 
explained by the Vice-Presidents on their return, and that the Business 
Agent of the local union in Baltimore continue his efforts to seek the 
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goodwill and co-operation of the local unions in the cities where they 
could be of most help. 


The question of the contract for the printing of the Journal for the 
next five years was taken up. The General President stated it was cus- 
tomary to ask for bids after the Convention. There were two bidders and 
the contract was awarded to the Bookwalter-Ball-Greathouse Printing 
Company of Indianapolis, at à somewhat lower rate than we had been 
paying up to now. This was mainly due to the fact that improved printing 
machinery had been installed in recent years and also the fact that our 
International Union could now guarantee an order every month for from 
eighty-five to one hundred thousand copies instead of the forty-five to 
fifty thousand copies that could be guaranteed five years ago. 


General Secretary-Treasurer Hughes brought up a matter on the 
request of Brother Lord, Business Agent of our local union in Peoria, 
Illinois, relative to the forming of a Joint Council in the district covering 
one-third of the State of Illinois. The matter was left in the hands of the 
General Secretary-Treasurer and General President. The general expres- 
sion of opinion was that the starting of such a Joint Council would not 
be helpful at the present time. 


A charter application was received from the taxi cab drivers of 
Honolulu. This application was refused because of the distance of the 
country which would make it impossible for us to keep in touch with such 
an organization. 


A lengthy report was made relative to the conditions in Minneapolis 
and the continued drive of the Communists, who are still holding together 
a conglomeration of drivers of every description under the banner of 
“Teamsters Union No. 574." Our membership of course fully under- 
stands that the charter of Local 574 was revoked last year because of the 
non-payment of dues and tax to the International Union for a period of 
over six months, and because of the further fact that the Communists 
and radicals were taking the law into their own hands and doing as they 
pleased. It was decided by the Board to continue the present arrange- 
ments in Minneapolis, which arrangements are fully understood by our 
people in Minneapolis and by the General Executive Board. The General 
President also made a report of the work of Brother Lewis, who is 
representing the American Federation of Labor in the City of 
Minneapolis. 


The question of the International Union participating, in the 
interest of Labor, in the next political campaign was discussed and the 
Board decided to pursue a course which would be helpful to Labor, with 
full power. vested in the General Executive Officers in Indianapolis to 
carry out the policy outlined by the Board. It was noted at this time with 
a great deal of surpise that for the first time in the history of the United 
Mine Workers, who were then holding their Convention in Washington, 
that they voted unanimously to devote the full power of their organization 
—money and men—without stint, towards the re-election of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

The question of the Wagner Bill and its application on jurisdiction 
was explained to the Board by the General President and a letter read 
from Senator Wagner. 

The question of our jurisdictional trouble with the Engineers was 
brought up by the General President and he explained that it was im- 
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possible for him to get any definite understanding with the International 
Officers of the Engineers on matters arising, such as in regard to road 
tractors and other new motorized vehicles used in the construction of 
roads, which were taking the place of the former horse-drawn vehicles. 
It was also explained that the Engineers were encroaching wherever we 
were unable to keep them out, on those hauling ready-mixed cement, be- 
cause of the fact that a small lever, such as a clutch lever, was used for 
keeping the cement stirred up while enroute to the place of delivery. 
The members of the Board were surprised that such a condition could 
exist, but one or two places were pointed out where such a condition did 
exist and where the drivers were claimed by the Engineers, especially in 
the City of Washington. The General Executive Board decided that they 
would protect our jurisdiction against the Engineers more thoroughly in 
the future if it was humanly possible to do so. And advised our member- 
ship to so proceed. 

The General President and Vice-President Cashal made a general 
report of the conditions surrounding our Milk Drivers Union in New York 
and the attempts made—somewhat successfully—by a large milk dis- 
tributing corporation to destroy our Milk Drivers organization in that 
city, also in the City of Akron, Ohio, and several other places. The Gen- 
eral Executive Board gave this serious situation considerable thought 
and discussion obtained for several hours. Policies were mapped out to 
take care of the situation. Vice-President Cashal stated that in all his 
experience he was never double-crossed by men supposed to possess 
character, honesty and decency, as he was betrayed and double-crossed 
by the officials of this large milk distributing corporation. He stated 
before the Board that bribes were offered, indirectly of course, to our 
representatives in more than one place that they betray their union, etc. 
We had ample evidence that spies were employed who were holding 
membership in our organization and who were employed by this corpora- 
tion to help create discontent and trouble within the local organization of 
milk drivers; also ample evidence that the employes of this corporation 
were offered every inducement to give up their membership—and in 
many instances were forced to give up their membership—and become 
part of a company union, because it is the opinion of the Management 
that the Wagner Bill will be declared unconstitutional. We are awaiting 
the decision of the Supreme Court on this matter. Summing the situation 
up, we have always been helpful to this corporation; we have never 
broken a promise; we have kept our word; we have fought Communists 
and racketeers who endeavored to get control of the industry; and in 
return we have been betrayed, willfully and maliciously double-crossed 
by a large national corporation supposed to be governed by men of honor 
and decency. As Vice-President. Cashal stated, “No wonder we have 
Communists.” 

The Board granted a request for strike endorsement for twenty men 
to Local 484, Bakery Wagon Drivers of San Francisco; also request for 
strike to Local 553, Coal Teamsters of New York City. Since this request 
was granted and since my return to the office I have received information 
that Local 553 has settled with their employers. 

The General President stated that Local 265, Taxi Cab Drivers of 
San Francisco, were having trouble with their employers. It was stated 
by Brother Casey that the local union had been offered an increase in 
wages but that at that time no settlement appeared in sight. The General 
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President stated that the local union had stated in a letter that by a vote 
of their local union they had refused to comply with the action of the 
last Convention and raise their dues from $1.50 to $2.00 a month. The 
General Executive Board approved the decision made by the General 
President that until such time as they comply—and have complied for 
not less than six months— with this law, that the local union in San 
Francisco—or any other local union that refuses to comply with the 
Constitution—not receive the endorsement of a strike, wage scale, or any 
other help from the International Union, as this was the action and 
decision of the Convention of the International Union held in Portland, 
Oregon, in September, 1935. 


Brother Sweeney, representing Labor in Miami, Florida, asked for 
authority to pick up the charter of Local 601, which had fallen down in 
dues and tax to the International Union and was practically out of busi- 
ness. Brother Sweeney informed the Board that if such action was taken 
and such authority given him he would be able to organize a good, sound, 
healthy organization of our craft in Miami and vicinity in a short time. 
The General President was instructed to prepare a letter giving him such 
authority and give to Brother Sweeney. The order was complied with. 


Local 25, Truck Drivers of Boston, Mass., asked for the endorsement 
of a strike against the team owners who were not complying with the 
recent agreement entered into between the Team Owners’ Association 
and Loeal 25. The General President stated that this local union did not 
raise its dues on December 1, the beginning of the official year, as per the 
action of the Convention, but had raised its dues on February 1, in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution. In view of this fact and in view of the 
action of the Convention and the expression of the delegates, the General 
Executive Board refused to grant said endorsment to Local 25 until such 
time as they have been at least .six months in compliance with the laws 
of the International Union. 


The General President reported on the controversy existing through- 
out the nation on the question of industrial unionism, led by President 
Lewis of the Miners and others associated with him, and craft trade 
unionism, supported and maintained by an overwhelming majority of 
the Conventions of the American Federation of Labor. It was explained 
to the Board that industrial unionism as outlined by Lewis and his com- 
mittee, would practically destroy our Union, as we touch every craft and 
haul material in and out of every establishment and industry. The Gen- 
.eral Executive Board went on record as unanimously condemning the 
attempt made by the industrial group to destroy our International Union 
and the American Federation of Labor, and determined to put forth in 
every way possible every effort, financially and otherwise, to protect the 
jurisdiction rights upon which our organization is founded, which is based 
on eraft autonomy, as given in our charter obtained from the American 
Federation of Labor in 1899 and reaffirmed in 19083, under which juris- 
diction and craft rights no organization of Labor in the world has made 
such rapid progress as the men engaged in the teaming and trucking 
industry. The General Executive Board unanimously condemned the in- 
dustrial union group and it was their opinion that eventually no one 
would suffer except the trade unionists whose minds were somewhat 
clouded on the issue because of the misrepresentation and because of the 
fact that the action of the majority of the Convention of the American 
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Federation of Labor was defied by leaders of Labor who were leading 
the industrial group. The General Executive Board further expressed 
itself, and instructed the General President to so publish in the columns 
of our Journal, that all of our delegates from all local unions attend all 
meetings of Central Bodies and State Branches and vote against any 
attempt made to have Central Bodies or State Branches in any way 
endorse or countenance or be helpful to the industrial form of organiza- 
tion, which was a distinct violation and defiance of the decisions of the 
Conventions of the American Federation of Labor and which, if success- 
ful, would ultimately destroy our International Union. Delegates failing 
to attend such meetings while this controversy is on should be removed 
and other delegates should be substituted in their place. The condition is 
serious because of the fact that President Lewis has been given unlimited 
power in money by the Mine Workers to carry on this propaganda, even 
to the extent of paying enormous prices for radio time to reach the 
workers, organized and unorganized, of the nation and explain to them 
the wisdom and necessity of industrial unionism. 

The General Executive Board extended a dinner to the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor and their wives. The 
dinner took place in the Rooney-Plaza Hotel in Miami Beach, and was 
held on the night of the President's birthday, January 30. The General 
President invited James A. Farley, Postmaster General and Chairman of 
the National Democratic Party to be the guest of the General Executive 
Board. The dinner was a grand success. Mr. Farley attended, also those 
members of the Executive Council and their wives who remained in the 
city. Several members of the Council had to leave before the dinner. 
The musie was splendid. Buddy Rogers and his orchestra, with a wonder- 
ful show, were the entertainers. Buddy Rogers and his band are all mem- 
bers of the Musicians’ International Union. Joe Weber, the National 
President of the Musicians’ Union and a member of the Executive Council, 
with Mrs. Weber were the guests of the Teamsters’ International Union. 
On several occasions during the entertainment Mr. Rogers in announcing 
the different acts emphasized the fact that the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters and the American Federation of Labor were present that 
evening, ete. Mr. Farley left several important engagements in order to 
sit down with us, and it was no small honor to our International Union 
that a man of such national importance on such a busy occasion should 
participate in dinner as the guest of our organization. 

Many other matters of great importance as to the present conditions 
and the future policies of our International Union were discussed, and 
plans for the present continued success and future progress of the organi- 
zation were mapped out by the Board before its adjournment. 

The General Executive Board adjourned its meeting in regular order 
and decided that the next meeting of the Board would be called when neces- 
sary and deemed advisable by the General President and General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

Respectfully submitted, 


DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
General President. 
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(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


Tue ACTION of the United Mine Workers in deciding in their recent con- 
vention to admit to membership workers engaged in the processing of coal 
is another step towards defiance of the rights, laws, rules and jurisdiction 
guarantees of other International Unions. Under no strain of the imagi- 
nation was the United Mine Workers by their charter or jurisdictional 
rights permitted to admit to membership anyone except those employed 
directly in the coal mines. | 


We also have evidence that a circular has been sent out by certain 
officials of the Mine Workers advising their local union representatives that 
trucks owned by the mine operators who were hauling coal directly from 
the mines and delivering said coal in certain cities, could be admitted to 
membership in the organization of Mine Workers. That means clearly 
and cold-bloodedly that the Mine Workers are determined to admit truck 
drivers into their organization— drivers who are hauling coal into the 
cities and towns adjacent to mines. Recently we had information in this 
office that the drivers of trucks coming from West Virginia and delivering 
coal in Washington, D. C., claimed they were members of the Mine Workers' 
Union. 


Well, this International Union has in the past never interfered with 
the legitimate jurisdiction of any other union, but this is a challenge, which 
we accept reluctantly. Therefore, we will use every means within our 
power to protect our jurisdiction against the Mine Workers if they proceed 
to admit truck drivers into their union who are hauling coal, coke or other 
fuel products. Perhaps under the word “fuel” the Mine Workers might 
claim oil drivers. They have just as much right to do this as they have to 
claim they will admit to membership those employed in gas houses distrib- 
uting coke, or hauling coal a distance of fifty to one hundred miles and 
delivering said coal in the industrial centers, thereby depriving our coal 
drivers—members of our union—of employment. 


Well, we have nothing to say against the individuals in this organization 
who are creating this policy except to repeat that we will not permit an 
infringement on our jurisdiction by this or any other organization, and I 
think that our history in the Trade Union Movement has proven that we 
have been somewhat successful in protecting our jurisdiction and in re- 
specting the jurisdictional rights of other unions. We will fight fairly, but 
we will never surrender. That's a foregone conclusion. “Lay on, MacDuff, 
and damned be he who first cries ‘Hold! Enough?" " (Shakespeare). 


Tue United Mine Workers have had more assistance from the Labor Move- 
ment than any other organization connected with the American Federation 
of Labor, and still they seem to be thoroughly dissatisfied. As far as indus- . 
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trial or craft unionism is concerned there is no argument at all for us on 
this question, because our organization is a craft union. Driving a truck 
is today a craft necessitating skill, training and intelligence second to none 
in any trade. In the recent cold weather it took a man of great intelligence 
and mechanical understanding, as well as natural instinct, to drive over 
the slippery streets of our cities and the roads of our country those five and 
ten-ton trucks. The automobile manufacturers have accomplished won- 
ders but they yet have to find something to keep trucks and passenger auto- 
mobiles from skidding, thereby tipping over and in many instances causing 
death. In addition to this, we are a part of every other craft because we 
touch every business, hauling raw materials into manufacturing plants and 
hauling materials out after the products are finished. We haul every pound 
of material into a building that is under construction, in which sixteen 
different classes of tradesmen are employed. We haul the coal into our 
local department stores and office buildings. 


Who questions our right to a separate union? Answer: the industrial 
trade unionists headed by four or five men, some of whom have always 
enjoyed a form of industrial trade unionism in their own organizations. 
Referring again to the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, there is no 
union, no kind of organization that has ever done as much for its member- 
ship. Why under our present form of organization we have raised the 
workers from the lowest condition of life, bordering on so-called * free slav- 
ery" which obtained thirty-five or forty years ago, until today the average 
truck driver is earning a salary almost equal to the average doctor or 
lawyer and living just as comfortably. 


Whats the use of arguing? You cannot convince some men that refuse 
to see and when they get a hobby that there is nothing practieal except 
that which they believe in, or that which they say they believe in. This kind 
of industrial unionism was started here under the I. W. W. some years ago 
by the labor leaders in the Northwest. It fell flat and did nothing but 
disrupt the Labor Movement, or at least weaken the Labor Movement in 
many distriets. The present form of industrial unionism is headed by many 
men of high character, but around that circle is also every radical, both 
Communist and Socialist, in the literary and labor world that we know of. 
The very men that have been attacking the Labor Movement for years for 
politieal and destructive purposes are now allied with the "Industrial Group." 
In the Miners’ Union some of those that were practically expelled for de- 
structive tendencies against the present head of the Miners’ Union have 
been ealled back and placed in employment by the industrial group. 


Certainly the writer of this article, a driver of horses when he worked, 
a man who knows what has been done for the Labor Movement, especially 
his own trade, by the present form of organization, is not only bound by 
his beliefs to fight against industrial unionism, but he is instructed unani- 
mously by the membership of his Union to use the power and resources of 
the International Union to prevent any encroachments on the jurisdiction 
of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters by the industrial group. 
It is a foolish thing to be a prophet in these days but I venture to say this, 
after thirty-five years of experience as a Labor official: that this industrial 
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bug will blow up in time as have other such “isms” and bugs flown away. 
The pity of it is that before it does extinguish itself it will cause a lot of 
misery, a lot of sorrow, a lot of division, and an enormous amount of injury 
to the workers. I feel, honestly, that the Miners are in danger because of 
their actions in the recent convention, especially in espousing this industrial 
form of organization outside of their own union, and also in advocating 
or in contemplating or in giving power to their officers to withdraw from 
the American Federation of Labor. We are not going to argue here the 
question of the political declarations of the Miners. That is their affair. 
But this we do say: that weakening the present structure of the American 
Federation of Labor by an insinuated threat to withdraw is going to injure 
the Miners, and outside of their own officers there is no man in the Labor 
Movement has greater respect or greater admiration for the Miners than 
the writer. I have lived with them for many years in close intimacy from 
the days of John Mitchell; I have been one who has addressed their con- 
ventions in previous years on more than one occasion; I have watched them 
go up and down, fight and lose and fight again and win, and it is not without 
weighing the situation carefully that I am expressing the opinion that 1 
believe they are making the most desperate mistake they have ever made 
in their life if they pursue the policy of splitting up the Labor Movement 
by a continuation of putting forth the policy of industrial trade unionism 
outside the coal mining trade. I hope not, but I feel that the Guffey Bill 
wil be declared unconsitutional. This will throw the Miners back again 
to where they were a short time ago. There will be no time for the enact- 
ment of legislation in place of the Guffey Act. The next session of Congress, 
if Franklin D. Roosevelt is elected, will give such legislation serious thought. 
That session will open up shortly after the inauguration in January, 1937. 
When the Guffey Bill was put through it necessitated and required the help 
and the pleadings of every man in Labor with certain members of the Senate 
in order to get the Act passed. Then it only won out by just a few votes, 
barely enough to pass the law. Several Senators voted on the request of 
Labor men and the Federation of Labor for the Bill, although they did not 
believe in it. This is the report that comes to me. In other words, they did 
it for Labor—not for the Miners but for Labor. Some of those Senators 
owed nothing whatever to the President of the Miners because unfortu- 
nately he had not seen the light then and he was opposed to them when 
they were candidates for the Senate. Senators are human and they do not 
easily forget. When the next bill comes up to substitute for the Guffey Bill 
in case the Guffey Bill is declared unconstitutional, you can rest assured that 
with the bitterness now obtaining and with the split brought about in the 
Labor Movement— which rightfully or wrongfully is credited to the Presi- 
dent of the Miners’ Union—that Labor will not go as far as it did before 
towards helping in the enactment of other coal mining legislation. If there 
is no coal mining legislation adopted to substitute for the Guffey Bill, then 
the Miners' Union will be in the same position they were prior to the 
passage of the NRA and again prior to the passage of the Guffey Bill after 
the NRA was set aside by the courts. 

It seems to me from my humble experience that instead of antagonizing 
the majority of Labor and refusing to go along with the decisions of the 
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Federation conventions, that it would be more in the interest of the Miners 
to harmonize and work in close co-operation with all men of Labor, to the 
end that Labor might be a unit in endeavoring to have enacted legislation 
in place of the Guffey Bill. Of course, I may be wrong in my analysis, but 
this is the opinion of one who has had many years of experience fighting 
in the battle fields of Labor. 


Referring again to the experiences of industrial unionism, might I state 
for the benefit of our membership that the Miners have had almost an 
absolute industrial form of organization granted them in 1898 by the Pitts- 
burgh Convention of the American Federation of Labor, and on more than 
one occasion, even under the industrial form of organization, they have 
been almost rendered helpless. In 1931 and 1932, as a result of unemploy- 
ment and the cutting of prices due to the lack of consumption, the Miners 
were in very bad shape. The NRA brought them back. Might I also venture 
to say that under the form of organization charter granted to the automo- 
bile workers ninety-eight and one-half per cent of the workers employed in 
automobile factories can now be admitted into one organization. A little 
more than one per cent, which comprises the skilled mechanics, would be 
required to belong to their respective organizations, such as the electricians, 
machinists, truck drivers outside the plants, and plumbers within the plants. 
Out of every one hundred employees working in the Ford factory, ninety- 
eight and one-half per cent of them could belong to the Automobile Workers’ 
Union. Do you think for one moment that if the other one and one-half 
per cent were thrown in that Henry Ford could be organized? My answer 
is, “Not on your life.” You will never be able to organize Ford until the 
laws compel him to do business with the union, and when we go that far 
we are bringing about a dangerous condition for the workers, because if 
the laws ean make an employer do one thing they can make a union do 
another thing, as has been demonstrated in Italy, Germany and Russia. 
You cannot organize the thousands of girls working in a large deparment 
store in New York City while there are twenty girls looking for the job of 
everybody inside the store, even though you had industrial unionism. 


The torch of industrial unionism is a foolish phantom held out to the 
unthinking workers and it is having a serious effect on their minds, creating 
much confusion because of the false propaganda that is going with it. If 
we would concentrate our efforts as a whole with the honest men in political 
life towards reducing the work week and the work day and spread employ- 
ment through legislation and through economie power, we would then be 
able to organize the multi-millionaire corporations who now fight us, using 
the unemployed against us, in conjunction with the politieal machinery in 
many districts. Industrial trade unionism reads well to those who do not 
understand it, but it has been tried, it has been proved a failure, and even 
if it were adopted we could not organize the unorganized under present 
conditions and we would weaken the present structure built up by the 
many craft unions. We advise our delegates to attend meetings of the 
Central Bodies and to attend the Conventions of the State Branches and 
to use every means in their power to stamp out wherever possible the awful 
serpent of industrial trade unionism that would destroy this International 
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Brotherhood and weaken the entire structure of the Labor Movement in 
our country. Bear this is mind, that with the exception of England there 
is practically no other Labor Movement in the world, and the countries in 
which the Movement has been destroyed have enjoyed absolute forms of 
industrial unionism. 


"WC UG US 


E WAS certainly wholesome and encouraging to read the address de- 
livered by Senator George Norris from Nebraska, on the floor of the 
Senate February 12, on what he termed the “encroaching power" of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. It also gave us hope to know there 
are still men in the Senate of the United States with the courage to 
speak up. 

Senator Norris is a Progressive Republican who has always fought 
for the masses of the common people. He comes from a state where the 
men who toil with their hands are in the majority, working in field and 
farm and in the growing industrial cities of that progressive state. 
Senator Norris, having served about thirty-four years in Washington as 
a Congressman and Senator, has made a declaration, carried in the Press, 
that he would not be a candidate for re-election this fall. The Labor 
Movement of the country, believing that he is one of its staunchest friends 
and most courageous champions, cannot afford to lose George Norris in 
the Senate. The Executive Council in its meeting in Miami in January, 
unanimously adopted a resolution requesting Senator Norris to once 
again make the sacrifice in behalf of the nation and especially the toilers 
and consent to be a candidate for the Senate. In all my experience as a 
Labor Official, running over a period of thirty years, there has perhaps 
only been one or two instances of such action. The other instance that 
comes to my mind was when I was serving as Treasurer of the American 
Federation of Labor, in the case of the late Senator Robert M. LaFollette, 
the father of the present Senator. Itis very difficult to ask George Norris, 
who is getting pretty well along in years, to make this sacrifice. He needs 
his few last remaining years to rest up, to hold and conserve the strength 
he has, and no one can deny but what he is entitled to it. Yes, he is 
entitled to more. He is entitled to a monument for the unselfish service 
he has rendered the American people. Acting as Chairman of the Labor 
Division of the National Democratic Committee with headquarters in 
New York, and being closely in touch with the campaign of Franklin 
Roosevelt in 1932, I can say now that there was no man in all of the 
great men that helped in that election that rendered greater service to 
Franklin Roosevelt than George Norris. One address that he gave during 
that campaign electrified the workers and the people generally who were 
undecided as.to how to vote, made up their minds immediately. But 
outside and beyond all that, he has ever been faithful to the common 
people. He has never shirked a duty, and he has never failed to answer 
the call of Organized Labor. 
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REPORT OF GENERAL PRESIDENT 
(Continued) 
Jurisdiction 


It has been my duty (and a most trying and unpleasant duty) to be 
engaged continuously since my advent into office in jurisdictional disputes 
with other International Unions. This is mainly due to the composition 
of our organization, as we touch every craft and every industry. Our 
members are on the job before the foundation stone of a building is laid 
and remain until its completion; we haul the raw material into a news- 
paper office and we deliver the finished product. As a result we are in a 
more conspicuous position with other trades than any other International 
Union. From the very beginning I have had to lead the battle for the 
preservation of our jurisdiction and it has gone on down all those years 
in which I have served. Within the last two or three years it has again 
become very bitter and is demanding from me and from you every ounce 
of energy and strategy within us to protect the fundamental jurisdiction 
rights guaranteed us by our charter. 


In 1907 when I became the General President of this organization, 
we were confronted with the jurisdiction question between ourselves and 
the Brewery Workers. That went on for a few years until breweries 
became practically extinct at the advent of Prohibition. We had our juris- 
dictional troubles with the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union, and I am happy to say that many of the members of that 
organization are now members of our Union and peace and harmony 
prevail between the two organizations, and those men would not change 
places and go back to the other organization because they have not only 
doubled their wages but they have doubled their membership in the 
Bakery Drivers’ and Salesmen’s Unions now affiliated and chartered by 
our International Union. Next came our controversy with the Laundry 
Workers’ Union, who in many places had laundry drivers in their organi- 
zation, and that condition has been cleared up. Next came our controversy 
with the Street Car Men and we cleaned that up and now there is an 
understanding and agreement between the two International Unions. 
Next we had a jurisdictional dispute with the Iron Workers who demanded 
the loading and unloading of all heavy iron and steel and other metal 
products, such as boilers, tanks, etc., and we obtained a decision from the 
American Federation of Labor clarifying and giving us jurisdiction over 
this work, which rightfully belonged to us. Now we are having some 
trouble with the Engineers over the motor driven vehicle which is a 
tractor engaged in road work. We reached an agreement with their 
former President, Mr. Huddell, who has since passed away, whereby we 
agreed that all tractors on road and leveling work of over fifty horse 
power should belong to the Engineers and all such equipment fifty horse 
power and under should belong to us. The present head of the Engineers’ 
International Union seems to question this agreement and desires to 
modify same. This we do not intend to do and this controversy may lead 
to disturbing and unpleasant situations where there is road work, 
especially now when so much construction and road work is contemplated 
by our state and national governments. We hope, however, that we will be 
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able to reach a workable understanding with this organization. The 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen endeavored to cut into our over-the- 
road freight haulers. It was very disturbing for a while, but we reached 
an agreement with them about a year ago. 


Next comes the case of the Brewery Workers. When Prohibition 
went out this misunderstanding which had existed for years, lying 
dormant until the abolishment of Prohibition, again appeared in the fore- 
ground. Both organizations, with the Labor Movement in general, fought 
for the elimination of Prohibition or the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment from the Constitution of the United States. During the years of 
Prohibition we helped the Brewery Workers every way we could to main- 
tain their organization. Their membership had run down from an 
average of forty-five thousand before Prohibition, to less than fifteen thou- 
sand during the years 1930 and 1931. In this membership were soft 
drink workers, cereal workers, yeast workers, and others. The drivers 
were practically eliminated from their membership. After the inaugura- 
tion of the present administration and the Eighteenth Amendment was 
repealed, I engaged in conference with the officers of the Brewery Workers 
in our office, and endeavored to reach an agreement that all inside workers 
would be their rightful jurisdiction and all drivers, chauffeurs and helpers 
would be the jurisdiction of our International Union, the same as in 
every other trade or calling. The Brewery Workers, to my surprise, re- 
fused to agree to this. We then went to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor and asked that our jurisdiction be con- 
firmed by the Council granting us jurisdiction over drivers, chauffeurs 
and helpers employed by breweries and brewery agencies. The Executive 
Council in May, 1933, granted us this jurisdiction. The Brewery Workers 
appealed from this decision to the Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor which was held in Washington, D. C., in 1933. That Con- 
vention, after discussing the matter for a whole day, overwhelmingly 
decided in favor of our organization. Later on President Green was in- 
structed to call a conference between the contending parties, and that was 
held in Cincinnati in the headquarters of the Brewery Workers and pre- 
sided over by President Green. For two days we remained in conference 
and the Brewery Workers did not budge an inch. They submitted the 
question to their membership and although the officers promised to remain 
neutral on the question, they did not keep their promise and as a result the 
membership, including inside and outside workers in breweries, voted by 
a large majority to reject the decision of the Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, the parent body that had chartered both Interna- 
tional Unions. After this the Brewery Workers again appealed to the 
Convention of the Federation, which was technically against the laws of 
the Federation, but they were permitted to discuss the matter and again 
that Convention, held in San Francisco in October, 1934, reaffirmed the 
decision. Again the Brewery Workers refused to abide by the decision 
and are now continuing to fight the decision of the American Federation 
of Labor and to deprive us of our lawful jurisdiction, and are persecuting 
our drivers engaged on brewery trucks everywhere possible, and in many 
instances have pulled out their inside workers against our union drivers 
on brewery trucks. 

(To be continued) 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

although it is a fact—that it took an 
act of Congress, the power of the 
whole government, to drive them 
into the union. And some of them 
will not believe this; that since the 
Act was declared unconstitutional 
many of the dear boys have quit us 
and left us to continue the battle. 
And the truth is that if a few more 
of them would leave they would not 
injure the union very much, although 
the effort and the aim and the object 
and the continued perseverance of 
the International Union and the local 
unions will be to organize the un- 
organized members of our craft. At 
the same time we want those dear 
brothers to know that the tail is not 
going to wag the dog; that they 
cannot tip things over in a day that 
it has taken us years to build up. 


Deadline Has Been Set for 


Truck Registration 


A warning to bus and truck opera- 
tors that they must register with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission be- 
fore February 12, was issued by the 
commission recently. So far, less 
than 2,000 of the estimated 200,000 
highway carriers subject to Uncle 
Sam’s control have applied for ICC 
registration. 

A fine of $100 for the first day of 
operation without a license and $500 
for each succeeding day faces motor 
carriers after the deadline, the com- 
mission pointed out. 


Senate Bill Bans Employer 
Coercion of Workers’ Votes 


Washington, D. C.—Challenging 
the alleged intention of many em- 
ployers to use their control of work 
opportunities to influence the votes of 
working men and women in the 
coming national elections, the Senate 
passed and sent to the House of Repre- 
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sentatives a bill severely penalizing 
any and all methods designed to ac- 
complish this subversive object. 

The measure makes it unlawful for 
“any person or corporation to influ- 
ence or attempt to influence, through 
fear or intimidation” the votes of 
employes in the elections for Presi- 
dent, Senate or House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Corporate or individual employers 
found guilty of violating the bill 
would be subject to fines ranging 
from $1,000 to $5,000. 


Filene Still Appeals to 
Capitalism 


With fine courage and unflagging 
optimism, Edward A. Filene, wealthy 
Boston merchant, goes about the 
country pleading with the representa- 
tives of capitalism to repent and re- 
form while they still have a chance to 
attain salvation. Here's his latest 
statement, given out at Madison, 
Wisconsin: 

“It must be hammered into the 
minds of American bankers and in- 
dustrialists that WAGES MUST GO 
UP before buying-power can increase 
and prosperity can return. 

* America must create its own mar- 
kets, because no new markets will be 
opened in Europe for the next 10 or 
15 years. RAISINGWAGES IN 
THIS COUNTRY IS THE BEST 
WAY OF CREATING OUR OWN 
MARKETS. If wages were raised, 
consumers in this country would be 
able to absorb a productivity double 
that of the 1929 peak. 

“I am a capitalist, and I believe in 
capitalism; but I believe in a reformed 
capitalism, not that of the present 
day. One hundred years from now, 
today's paradox of starvation in the 
midst of plenty will be inconceivable.”’ 

Unfortunately, the representatives 
of capitalism are so busy with the 
fleshpots of reviving prosperity that 
they have no time for economic truths. 
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NONYMOUS LETTERS coming into the General Office are thrown 
sà into the waste basket by orders of the General Officers. They never 
reach the attention of the officers, as the stenographers and secretaries 
have had these instructions. 


F THERE is any delay in receiving answers to letters addressed to 
the General President, bear in mind that he is out of Headquarters 
about two thirds of his time and while arrangements have been made for 
Brother Gillespie to answer all regular routine mail, anything of à very 
serious or important nature which demands an answer from the General 
President, personally, has to await his return. 


T THE MEETING of the Executive Council of the American Federa- 
TA tion of Labor which the writer attended, being a member of said 
body, all heads of International Unions were instructed to strongly advise 


their locals to stamp out in every way possible the serious menace of the. 
new doctrine of Industrial Unionism. Our International Union is 
especially interested and therefore we request you to watch out for any . 


attempt made in Central Bodies, and Labor Bodies of every description, 
to inject this doctrine. Local officers or members of our local unions 
should not, under any circumstances, attend meetings called by this group. 


T HAS required all the patience, strategy, energy and mechanical 
understanding for a driver of a motor truck to be able to handle his 
machine during the past month or six weeks, because as far as we can 
remember we never before had such weather. Continuous cold with the 
roads covered with ice has made driving very dangerous and the lives 


of our members have been risked every hour of the day. Then, who will 


say, we do not earn our salaries and who will say that any ordinary indi- 


vidual can handle a motor-powered vehicle with the changes in our cli- 


matic conditions and with the fact that we have to contend with two or 
ee phon half-wits driving in our dx and on our roads every day 
in the wee 


Two 


HE ONLY WAY to stay in the Labor Movement is to do one's duty. 

Officers of locals, “play the game square" as you are doing in most 
instances, and you will continue to have the confidence and support of 
your membership. 


HE * Come i ids Boys," who got into the Union a short time ago, and 
who want to revolutionize everything cannot understand how we run 
and built up this organization for years without them. 
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MOST dangerous bill has been introduced: in, Congress: It is called. the’ Pettingill 

Bill, H. R-3263. This bil is an amendment to the Fourth Section-of the Interstate 

Commerce Act which prohibits railroads from making a lower rate for a longer haul 
than is made fora shorter haul. In other words, if the bill becomes a law it will permit 
railroads: to slash rates down as low or lower than trucking rates now obtaining. Any 
one of you that ean send a telegram to your Congressman asking him to oppose this 
bili will be belpfulL. Get your.unions to wire the Congressmen ànd Senators from their 
districts to oppose. this bill The railroad brotherhoods favor the bill because it will 
help to ereaté more work for railroad men by taking the work away from truck drivers. 
If you cannot wire, write a letter to. Congressional Office Building, Washington, .D.C., 
or Senate Office Building, Washington, D. G; 

This may save the work of many of our members. 

E LOT 

RANK BROWN, for many years an.offieer of Liocal 335, Bakery Drivers of Kansas 

City; Missouri, willenter the service of the International Union as an Organizer and 

Auditor. Everyone who-has ever met Frank Brown respects and admires him for 
his honesty, sincerity, cleanliness of character, and his: ability. He has a splendid 
common school education and: understands auditine and the keeping of: books, amd this 
is a qualification. that is absolutely. necessary. The: average: member of our union 
unfortunately had. to leave school when he was young, and- while he makes a. first class 
business Heent or driver he is not always-able to handle -books or to handle men who 
are officers and Secretaries of local unions: i Frank Brown fulfills this:qualifieation. He 
will ‘entérour employment at a reasonable salary and as time goes on if he proves 
efficient and:eompetent—-as werbelieve he will-—he will. be-advanced: in: accordance with 
service rendered. Frank Brown will make lus home in Indianapolis, as it is absolutely 
necessary: he be im close contact with Headquarters. 


RV e. 


OHN Fs ENGLISH: of Boston, for. many years Secretary-Treasurer and Business 

Agent of.Local 68, will also, enter the employ of the International. Union in the 

very near future. He has been in the service of his local union for twenty-five years 
with the exception of the time’ he spent overseas.during the war in the service of his 
country; risking his lifé on more than one occasion, as he was continuously. m the 
firine front. He is a man of character and understanding and one whom it is impossible 
to dislike; He will be engaged in oreanizing anywhere he is sent and in 'aüditing books. 
He has. a competent education, is a splendid penman and his experience as Secretary- 
Treasurer. of his own local union wil be undoubtedly of considerable help. -As in the 
case of Frank Brown; his salary will be regulated 1 accordance with his: service and 
the leneth of: time hë remains in our service.: Extend to these officers, who are the 
direct representatives of the International Union, the courtesies and consideration to 
which they are entitled. They may visit your union any time for the purpose of going over 
your books. They willibe in à position to advise and help local secretaries in many places. 
Their powers and duties are p. ainly set forth.in our constitution, See to it that you observe 
the law in this matter, as those men will have the full backing: of the International. 


AE GNU. 


UE to the illness: of Brother Meyer for one year prior to hissdeath, many.of our-loenl unions 
have not had their books. audited fortwo or three years. We intend: to have. durmen catehoup 
on-his work. and. im the meantime “have patience until] they. get around to- your local union. 
And do not forget that the Iaws.of the International Union, compel the local dirion officers to have the 
trustees of the union audit their books in-aecordanee with the Constitution and make a report of their 
findings to the local union. In auditing the books the trustees should verify the bank book: and the 
other properties: by visiting the bank. or the safety deposit box where the properties of the amnion 


are. hett. 
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ONEST, faithful seeretary-treasurers-—-and. nearly all. our. -men are of. this classification 
welcome inspection of their books; Only those who area little bit shady or alittle ‘bit 
wrong—and Such ‘an individual is-very rare—are the ones who-are reluctant..to) have their 
books audited, 
— ea 
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in their dailv work in,driving, should have.aH (he help that can possibly be given by the local 

union and the membership. Such men. deserve a good deal-of credit, .becanse many of them 
make 4.saerifice; Bút on the other hand, the confidence reposed iu sueh-men by. their membership 
who ‘select them? to. office to handle their monies; is.an honor that dollars and cents cannot, purchase: 
No. greater tribute ean be paid toa mau than to have his own kind. his felowmen, elect: him to the 
office of secretary-tréasurer and place their trust Mm hime No greater scoundrel can. be imagined 
than the man who- violates this confidence. ; 
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A Menace to Real Liberty 


A standing illustration of the men- 
ace to real liberty for workers result- 
ing from anti-social decisions made by 
the United States Supreme Court is 
brought out pointedly in the majority 
opinion of the New York State Court 
of Appeals holding unconstitutional 
the Minimum Wage Act for women 
and minors in that state. 

The opinion is very brief. It is based 
on the five-to-three decision of the 
U. S. Supreme Court more than a 
dozen years ago holding the District 
of Columbia Minimum Wage Law un- 
constitutional because, according to 
the court, women workers affected by 
it were deprived of liberty of contract 
with employers in determining remu- 
neration for employment. 

The Supreme Court reasoned that 
since the enfranchisement of women 
had given them political equality with 
men their economie handicaps were 
also thereby automatically abolished, 
and that, therefore, there was no valid 
reason for giving them statutory pro- 
tection against the imposition of less 
than living wages, which the court 
held they were free to accept or not 
accept. 

This fietion enunciated by the Su- 
preme Court was accepted without 
question by the four judges of the 
New York Appeals Court who invali- 
dated the Minimum Wage Act. But 
the minority of three judges, in the 
dissenting opinion written by Judge 
Lehman, took a different view of lib- 
erty of contract and defended the ac- 
tion of the Legislature in authorizing 
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minimum wages for women in the 
laundry industry as a modification of 
that liberty thoroughly justified by 
the abuses which the Act sought to 
remedy. 

“The restriction upon liberty of con- 
tract,” Judge Lehman said, “is di- 
rected against a harmful and perhaps 
unfair use of that liberty. The consti- 
tutional limitations upon legislative 
power must be enforced by the court, 
but they may not be extended beyond 
their fair meaning. 

“Liberty of contract, like other 
forms of liberty, must be zealously 
guarded against invasion by the state, 
but fear that in the future the state 
may encroach by unreasonable legis- 
lation upon the liberties of the indi- 
vidual cannot justify a present limi- 
tation upon the powers of the state 
not expressed or clearly implicit in 
the Constitution. 

“Liberty may be reasonably re- 
strained upon grounds of general wel- 
fare. Courts must decide each case 
upon the fact there presented; upon 
the facts presented in this case we do 
not find any ground for saying that 
the Legislature has acted arbitrarily 
or transcended the limitations upon 
its powers.” 

This opinion by Justice Lehman is 
in accordance with the view expressed 
by William Howard Taft, Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme 
Court, in a dissenting opinion on the 
District of Columbia Minimum Wage 
case. He protested that there was not 
and never had been such a thing as 
absolute liberty of contract, and that 
he did not think minimum wages any 
more unreasonable a limitation on 
liberty of contract than maximum- 
hour laws which the court had already 
held were constitutional. 

It is clear that the decision of the 
U. S. Supreme Court in the District 
of Columbia case holding the Mini- 
mum Wage Law for women unconsti- 
tutional is a continuing barrier to the 
enactment of this type of protective 
legislation for women workers in all 
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states. Perhaps if the New York deci- 
sion is appealed to the Supreme Court 
it will reverse itself on the matter of 
minimum wages for women as it re- 
versed itself a number of years ago 
on the question of maximum hours. 
—News Letter. 


It Pays to Deal With Real 
Unions 


The National Association of Manu- 
facturers and other anti-labor propa- 
gandists have, through years of con- 
stant misrepresentation, convinced a 
certain type of employer that signing 
a union agreement is tantamount to 
writing a death warrant for his own 
business. 


No more effective debunking of this 
bogey-man can be found than in the 
official financial reports of firms which 
have been unionized within the last 
two years. Here are four typical in- 
stances selected from a long list: 


In 1933, the Remington-Rand Com- 
pany, which had never dealt with or- 
ganized labor, had a deficit of $2,581,- 
030. Early in 1934, after a strike, the 
firm signed an agreement with the 
Machinists’ Union and several other 
A. F. of L. organizations. 


When that year closed, not only had 
the deficit been wiped out, but the 
firm showed a net profit of $1,264,941. 
Its net profit for 1935 was still greater 
—$1,750,591. 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany made $1,517,943 in 1933—when 
it had no relations with organized 
labor. A union agreement was nego- 
tiated in May, 1934. Profits during 
that year were $2,604,879. The 1935 
report is not yet complete, but based 
on figures for the first nine months, 
the firm’s profits are expected to hit 
close to the $3,000,000 mark. 

A deficit of $1,353,901 was reported 
by the Shell Oil Corporation in 1934. 
Union agreements were signed, for 
the first time, on May 1, 1935. Nine 
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months later the company reported a 
$4,411,649 profit. 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany earned $412,632 in 1934. Early 
in 1935, the Machinists’ Union nego- 
tiated its first agreement with the 
firm. Preliminary reports indicate the 
company's profits have doubled since 
the pact was signed. 


The firms named are not having an 
unusual experience. They are merely 
learning what fair employers discov- 
ered long ago—It pays to deal with a 
responsible labor union.—Labor. 


Madden Says Anti-Labor Units 
Block Enforcement of Wag- 
ner-Connery Act 


New York, N. Y.—J. Warren Mad- 
den, chairman of the National Labor 
Relations Board, in an address before 
the Labor Institute here, assailed as 
a “gratuitous and unjustified libel 
against the Constitutional Fathers" 
the implication which he attributed 
to those who have attacked the con- 
stitutionality of the Wagner-Connery 
Act, that the founders of the nation 
meant for American workmen “‘to re- 
main perpetually, in the language of 
Chief Justice Taft, ‘helpless in dealing 
with employers.’ " 


He charged that the American Lib- 
erty League, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers “and other 
powerful organizations’ had ob- 
structed enforcement of the law to 
the point of “substantial nullification” 
by broadcasting their opinion that the 
Wagner-Connery Act would be held 
unconstitutional and thereby inspir- 
ing a multitude of suits against its 
provisions in the lower courts. 


John M. Carmody, a member of the 
National Labor Relations Board, ex- 
pressed the belief that many workers 
still have jobs because their employers 
share the average American’s reluc- 
tance to “law” over their disputes and 
so are abiding by the Wagner Act. 
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Life Insurance Leviathan in 
Politics 


Thomas I. Parkinson, president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
with more than $6,000,000,000 of in- 
surance outstanding, wants to take 
his company into politics—with his 
policy holders footing the bill. 

He says that “various measures 
taken by the government to effect re- 
covery have combined to arouse ap- 
prehension.” He admits “that a literal 
interpretation of Equitable contracts 
establishes no presumption of an obli- 
gation on the part of those charged 
with the administration of its affairs 
to act as spokesmen for our policy 
holders on publie questions generally." 

Nevertheless, the ardent Mr. Park- 
inson feels a great urge to plunge into 
the fray. Equitable policy holders 
may expect to soon receive some kind 
of communication from Mr. Parkin- 
son in which he will view with alarm 
any change in the existing order. As 
president of the Equitable, drawing 
down more money in a year than most 
men can hope to receive in a lifetime 
of hard work, Mr. Parkinson is en- 
tirely satisfied with the status quo. 


Slump of 19 Per Cent in New 
York Retail Jobs 


Albany, N. Y. — Employment 
dropped about 19 per cent and pay- 
rolls about 14 per cent in New York 
State from mid-December to mid-Jan- 
uary, according to a tabulation of re- 
ports from 14,000 firms engaged in 
retail trade. Of those laid off, about 
four-fifths were shoved out by gen- 
eral merchandise and department 
stores, according to the Bureau of 
Statisties of the State Department of 
Labor. 

Working forces had been increased 
substantially in December over No- 
vember to take care of Christmas 
trade. Wholesale establishments 
showed but little change during the 
same period. 





(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


ot THIS TALK about war in Europe is certainly discouraging. Someone 
said the other day that Europe was like an insane asylum and my judg- 
ment is that such a description hardly describes the picture accurately. 
Europe is a madhouse. There is quite a difference between an insane 
asylum and a madhouse. In a madhouse the inmates are dangerously 
insane. In an ordinary asylum the inmates may be perfectly harmless, 
but senseless. European governments, controlled by professional poli- 
ticians, are today even more dangerous than a lot of raving maniacs let 
loose throughout a law-abiding eommunity. Hitler and Mussolini, two 
dictators, must keep on with the show and keep it at its highest pitch 
in order to hold the admiration and the confidence of their people. Of 
the two great men, Mussolini is perhaps the greater statesman. We make 
this statement without prejudice and without any great amount of love 
for either dictator. Where a dictator is in power the will of the people is 
set aside. Democratic government, such as we enjoy in the United States, 
is an unheard of quantity now in many of the countries of Europe. In 
the ease of Mussolini, desiring expansion for his people who were being 
overcrowded in Italy, there may be some semblance of excuse for the war 
in Ethiopia. The only real fault you can find with the proceeding is that 
he started to overthrow a harmless, ignorant, but, in their own way, a law- 
abiding people. There is no question in my mind but under the rule of the 
Italian dictator Ethiopia would advance substantially towards modern 
civilization. Be that as it may, we must admit, whether we like it or not, 
that Mussolini has saved Italy from a revolution, and in doing so, con- 
sidering the economie conditions surrounding the Italian people, he had 
to take full control of industry and labor. He has demonstrated that he 
has common sense and far-seeing judgment. Hitler and Mussolini both 
demonstrated during the war that they had courage and nerve and should 
not be considered as in any way lacking determination. Both of them were 
wounded in the war and both of them received recognition for bravery 
from their governments. Hitler is an Austrian with German tendencies 
and sympathies. His persecution of classes has demonstrated to the world, 
from our point of view at least, that he has not the strategy nor the 
statesmanship of Mussolini. Germany, although impoverished substan- 
tially as a result of the war, is a much richer country than Italy. 
Germany cannot afford a war because it has not recovered in the smallest 
possible way from the last war. It is true that Germany has built up its 
army and its air forces and its submarine division, but it lacks money and 
it lacks materials to carry on a war, and its credit with the rest of the 
nations is at a very low standard. If à war comes the only ones that will 
suffer will be the honest, industrious and ingenuous people of Germany. 
One cannot continuously go on threatening or bluffing without having 
one's bluff called. It takes but a spark to start a fire and from a fire 
might come a conflagration that would involve all of Europe. 

Now everyone admits this is the actual condition and still everyone, 
including governments, seem to be absolutely helpless to prevent a serious 
war taking place within the next two, three or five years. It is just exactly 
the same as everyone in our country stating we must not get into their 
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European war or into this European mess. We said that before, but we 
were dragged in, and the clever, manipulating politicians of Europe in 
charge of governments will find a way to pull us in, even if it is necessary 
to send disguised planes by some European country over here to destroy 
fortifications or other possessions, and cleverly enough place the blame on 
the shoulders of somone else involved in the war. I have always had my 
doubt—and it is based on reading everything in connection with the 
Spanish-American War—that the old Spanish government was not 
responsible for the sinking of the Maine. Believe it or not, right in the 
back of my head I have always felt that someone in some way connected 
with the Cuban Revolutionists was responsible for springing the mine in 
Havana Harbor that blew up the Maine, and as the Spanish had control 
of the Harbor and controlled Morro Castle, then a Spanish Fort, they were 
held responsible by our government for the sinking of the battleship 
Maine. The same thing can happen again if a European war takes place. 
Make no mistake; our citizens in foreign countries, our merchant marine, 
or something else will be attacked, openly or secretly, by some power in 
order to drag us into war, or some individual representing some govern- 
ment will blunder to such an extent that our patriotic citizens will raise 
the hue and ery that we will not and cannot aecept the insults of this or 
that country. “Patriotism, what crimes are committed in thy name." 
Backed by the powder manufacturers and the other manufacturers of 
armaments who make millions on wars, the cry of patriotism will be 
raised throughout the country, and that's how you get in; and when you 
are in you must help your associate allies even to the extent of loaning 
them all your money ; and there you are. 


Our people can only do the best they can to keep out of this mess over 
there in Europe. Our people should understand that populations are in- 
ereasing in all those countries and that territory is practically decreasing 
or insufficient, and that the masses over there, through speed-up ma- 
chinery, and an increase in numbers, are practically starving, and that 
sometimes the far-seeing political tricksters believe that a war is neces- 
sary to occupy the thoughts of their own people, to increase territorial 
possessions for expansion purposes, or to prevent revolutions which are 
bound to obtain if misery and poverty and idleness is continuously on the 
increase. Every one of us should be thankful that we are living on a 
continent where there are no such manipulators and where there is a 
chance for expansion and education and an opportunity to live in ac- 
cordance with our conscience, practicing any religion we desire, and with 
the power of the ballot to remove from office those that prove untrue to 
the best interests of the common people. 


I; IS with a great deal of sorrow and regret that we are compelled to 
notify our general membership of the passing away of one with whom 
we were connected in the International headquarters for many years. 
Edward H. Meyer, for many years General Organizer and Auditor for 
the International Union, passed away to the Great Beyond on Sunday, 
February 23, and was laid away in his peaceful grave on Wednesday, 
February 26, 1936. 


Edward H. Meyer came from Chicago with Secretary-Treasurer 
Thomas L. Hughes in 1905, when Brother Hughes was elected to the 
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ofñce that he now holds. Tom Hughes and Ed Meyer used to play ball 
together in Chicago, were friends for many years before the writer knew 
Ed Meyer. He worked in the International headquarters as a bookkeeper 
for many years. About ten years ago he was put out on the road to help 
audit books, and was afterwards made General Organizer and did any- 
thing he was ordered to do and performed his duties faithfully until he 
passed away. He had been ill for several months but up to the time of his 
death he absolutely believed he was going to get well. His illness was of a 
serious nature and many of us who were his associates believed that his 
chances for recovery were doubtful. I feel that I am safe in saying that 
Eddie Meyer had perhaps more friends in the International Union than 
any man who has ever represented the organization on the road. He knew 
his business from every point of view. He had a faculty of creating confi- 
denee amongst those with whom he came in contact. He never made 
enemies, and his decisions in auditing were accepted as final by those secre- 
taries of local unions who sometimes could not understand his findings. 
He had a convincing, calm, cool but determined manner. He was scrupu- 
lous in the observance of orders from International headquarters. He had 
developed to be quite helpful and useful and competent in addressing 
meetings and in handling wage scales and other controversies. 

On the day of his burial it rained in torrents but still his funeral was 
largely attended. Representatives of our unions came from Chicago, 
Cincinnati, New Jersey, Cleveland and many other places to pay their 
last tribute to one whom they sincerely respected and admired. The home 
was overflowing with floral tributes wired in from our people in every 
part of the country. The funeral services were conducted by the Masonic 
Order, of which Brother Meyer was a member, and the eulogy was de- 
livered by the General President of our International Union. 

It is only putting it mildly when the writer expresses this thought: 
that Ed Meyer was a useful man, one whom we had trained for many 
years and who had rendered service, and his passing is a substantial loss 
to the International organization from the standpoint of service, and his 
many friends, especially those of us who were intimately acquainted with 
him, regret more than words can express the passing of a pal and a. 
friend to the Great Beyond. 


There is some difference in life insurance companies. During the panic 
there were some life insurance companies that had to consolidate, and a 
few here and there went under because of large investments they had which 
shrunk so badly that they were not able to meet their claims. The large 
life insurance companies today are fairly well managed and are compelled 
by law to do justice to their policy holders. For many years scandal and 
crookedness obtained within insurance companies. When the present Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, Charles Evans Hughes, 
was Governor of New York he was instrumental in enacting laws pro- 
tecting the people against the unfair, crooked policies of the insurance 
companies, and I believe to him should go the credit for cleaning up a lot 
of filth and dirt and robbery that obtained with such insurance com- 
panies. The exposures made in the investigation of certain companies in 
New York at that time were so glaring that it was almost impossible to 
believe that such conditions could obtain. The head of one company, Mr. 
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Hyde, admitted that in order to use up the enormous amount of surplus 
so the policy holders would not get the proper profits from accrued earn- 
ings, that he had paid as much as one hundred thousand dollars for a rug 
for his office. And there were other exposures and admissions that were 
glaring and criminal, which resulted in the State of New York, under the 
direction of Governor Hughes, enacting laws that have been a credit to 
that State and a great honor to the man who was responsible for them. 
Other states have copied the laws of the State of New York and policy 
holders as a rule are protected fairly well now, especially in companies 
chartered in the majority of the eastern states. There are, however, in 
some of the middle western states old companies existing that were 
chartered years ago and their charters give them almost unlimited power 
to still continue swindling—I mean legal swindling—their policy holders. 
The average woman who loses her husband never reads the policy, never 
finds the technicalities until lo and behold, death occurs and through some 
subterfuge there is considerable inconvenience. 

The Union Labor Life Insurance Company is managed and controlled 
by labor officials, with about fifteen or sixteen International Labor of- 
fieials as its Board of Directors, of which your General President is one. 
The directors of this company give their time and advice without any 
recompense whatsoever. The Union Labor Life Insurance Company was 
created and started by the action of the American Federation of Labor 
Conventions on the advice and counsel of its then great labor leaders, 
amongst them Samuel Gompers. The American Federation of Labor is 
not responsible for the Union Labor Life Insurance Company although 
it is a stockholder. The Union Labor Life Insurance Company is chartered 
as a corporation and is governed by state laws. The stock of the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company is almost entirely owned by International 
and local unions. The reason for the original adoption of a resolution by 
the Convention of the American Federation of Labor advising the estab- 
lishment of such a company, was due to the fact that so many union labor 
men were unable to get insurance because of assumed fictitious risk, and 
because of the quibbling and arguing and sometimes defrauding of the 
beneficiaries, the wives or mothers or children of the deceased union 
man. The rate of insurance, or the cost, is almost the same in all com- 
panies. No family of à union member is held up unnecessarily by the 
Union Labor Life Insurance Company when the breadwinner of the 
family passes away. As stated on another page, one of our official family 
who has been connected with us for many years, passed away since the 
last issue of this magazine, Edward H. Meyer. The International Union 
insures its Organizers for a certain sum not to exceed ten thousand dol- 
lars but graduated down in accordance with the number of years they 
are in the service. The International Union had insured Brother Meyer 
for the sum of ten thousand dollars, as some of the other organizers and 
offieials are insured in the Union Labor Life Insurance Company. It had 
cost the International Union four hundred and twenty dollars a year and 
there was paid into the Union Labor Life Insurance Company a total of 
about two thousand dollars. Three days after Brother Meyer had passed 
away a check was received by his wife for the sum of ten thousand 
dollars. Brother Meyer had very little other insurance. Again we repeat, 
five years ago when Brother Meyer took the examination with some 
others, he passed the finest test of any who had taken the examination. 
He was a younger man than the writer and much healthier from all 
appearances. Another proof of what can happen to any of us. 
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Labor officials have business ability and honesty sufficient to conduct 
a company of this kind for the best interests of those that are insured. If 
there is anything painful or cruel in this world it is to try to deprive the 
widow or orphans of what is justly coming to them. You can do as you 
like. It is your money you spend, but don't leave your family without some 
protection, and if you are going to have insurance why not give the benefit 
of such insurance to a company owned and controlled by Labor; a com- 
pany that is not in business for profit except such small reasonable profit 
as is due to the organizers that invest their money in the stock of the 
company so it may be controlled by them. All other earnings are dis- 
tributed amongst the stockholders. If you have no policy with the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company and if there is no agency in your district, 
write for information and advice or for an application blank to Matthew 
Woll, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. If you do not know who 
Matthew Woll is—and nearly everyone in the Labor Movement knows him 
—]et me say that he is a Vice-President of the American Federation of 
Labor and has been for many years; for almost twenty-five years he was 
General President of the Photo Engravers' Union, and gave up that 
position on the request of his labor associates so that he could devote the 
greater part of his time to the Union Labor Life Insurance Company, of 
which he is President and which under his direction is managed success- 
fully. Again understand that this is your affair. We are only endeavoring 
to advise you in the interest of your family. 


O NE of the conditions required of all union men is that they buy union 
label goods wherever they can. If you buy union made goods you are 
helping the legitimate trade unions who are endeavoring to hold up wages 
and eonditions. Union made clothing can be procured almost everywhere. 
If you are buying cigars, ask for union made cigars. In some places 
recently they have been difficult to obtain, but you can get them, and if 
you can’t get them at least you can refrain, for the time being, from 
purchasing the non-union cigars. If there are enough people asking for 


the union made cigar it will be but a short time until the store will have 


them. Yes, I know some places they try to bluff you by telling you that 
they are not the best. That's part of the game. We know where union 
men are working that conditions of employment are better, they are more 
sanitary, and that your kind of people are employed there. Always ask 
your dealer if the shoes you are purchasing are union made, and if the 
clerk does not know and if they do not have the label of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ Union, that should be enough for you. We cannot expect 
our people to get the support they are entitled to, such as husbands 
instructing their wives to ask the milk driver if he has a union button 
or eard, unless we in turn support them. Remember all trades have a 
diffieult time to fight the enemies of Labor and to establish union condi- 
tions. This International Union is à part of the Label Trades Department 
of the American Federation of Labor, and that Department is headed by 
a man who is rendering splendid service to the Trade Union Movement 
and to the trade unions especially that have union labels. The General 
Seeretary of the Label Trades Department is I. M. Ornburn, for many 
years President of the Cigar Makers International Union. He is carrying 
on a campaign for the last year towards educating the workers to insist 
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on the union label on everything they purchase, and this education is 
bringing about splendid results. 


Do your share as a union man. It costs you no more and you are 
helping other trade unions. 


uomo 


Wauzw a self-appointed individual without the request of Labor decides 
to run for political office and then after making said decision demands 
that Organized Labor support him, well he is talking a little bit out of line 
with the rights of Labor. Just because a man carries a union card and 
does nothing else and decides to be a candidate does not compel you to 
support him. If a man desires to be a candidate and is anxious to obtain 
the approval of the Organized Labor Movement in his district, it seems 
to me the first thing he should do is consult with the leaders of Labor 
in his district and ask them if they will support him. It is not always true 
that men who carry union cards are the best kind of men in legislative 
offices. As a rule they remain loyal to their obligation, but self-constituted 
candidates that demand that Labor support them because they offer them- 
selves, for selfish reasons and not for the purposes of Labor—the Labor 
Movement owes them nothing. I hold that getting a job for yourself or 
your friends is not what you have been elected to office for by your 
local union. If you want to remain loyal to your local union and to your 
membership you will endeavor to have enacted legislation to be helpful to 
the great masses of Labor. Labor men that sell themselves out because 
they want a job for their brother-in-law and they use their labor official 
influence to that extent, are not complying in any sense with the objects 
and purposes and principles of the Labor Movement. 


Yes, we would like to see a majority of the men holding publie office 
as coming from the ranks of Labor, because we have found those that 
have gone to Washington who were trained union men and officials of 
Labor, in nearly all instances have been true to their obligations and 
training. But every so often we find à baby from the rank and file who 
just joined the union a few years before and never attended any meetings, 
never had the approval of Labor, but he flashes his union card in every- 
body's eyes before election and if elected he soon forgets. 

You don't have to vote for a man for public office just because he 
decided to run, or just because he carries a card. Usually he is looking for 
himself. If he is running against someone who is no good, then you 
choose the lesser of the two evils. If he wants your union support and he 
is a member he should ask you before he offers himself as a candidate. 
Remember there is no restrictions on any member in this organization 
as to how he votes. No politieal or party lines, except that Communists 
are barred from membership. You should not vote for a Communist as 
they are destructionists. 


P C Oe 


D siis a truck is a great responsibility. Your own life and the life of 
the publie is in your hands. Horses made out even when the driver was 
a little bit wet. Trucks have no brains, the driver furnishes the brains. 

I am not preaching Prohibition in this Journal. I did everything in 
my power and used all my influence towards the abolition of the Eigh- 
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teenth Amendment. I think that Prohibition as established by the 
Eighteenth Amendment was the greatest setback our country ever re- 
ceived in all its history. I am a strict believer in temperance. There is a 
difference between absolute prohibition, total abstinence and temperance. 
Temperance means moderation, and when I say moderation it means 
exactly what it says. 

Any man who has the smell of liquor on his breath, who is represent- 
ing our local unions in a conference with employers is not only unfit to 
represent them but is something to be ashamed of. Any driver or chauffeur 
having taken a drink and is charged with an accident, has practically no 
defense in court. After the first drink the average man’s nerves and judg- 
ment are somewhat dulled. The time is not far off when insurance com- 
panies will not issue bond to a chauffeur who is known to drink during 
his working hours. 

If you must have and you desire a drink, and believe it will do you 
no injury from an intestinal standpoint, then wait until you are through 
with your work for the organization, and with your work on your truck 
or whatever other branch of our trade you are employed at. The better 
conditions obtained by our Union for our membership has almost 
eliminated intemperance. If I were an employer I would not hire a man 
that drank beer or liquor during his working hours. Yes I know many of 
the boys will not like this. If they knew what I get here from all over the 
country they would feel different. 


eye, 


Most of our troubles and grievances now come from newly organized 
unions. Every week they want somebody sent into their district to 
straighten out some dispute that arises. They think because they pay us 
thirty cents a month—half of which goes into the defense fund in case of 
strike—that we should have an Organizer at their beck and call. There is 
this to it also; that the new element coming in are more wranglesome and 
more difficult to explain things to than was the old and faithful union 
member. Unions are organized to help the membership and no one else. 
A union that is continuously wrangling amongst its members cannot be 
much good to the membership or to the Movement in general. Unless 
they mean to carry out their obligation “We don’t want them.” A brother 
who strikes another is not fit to be a member. 


"ty oou O; 


YsTERDAY I got a letter from a woman asking me to take her husband's 
name off the mailing list as he had been dead for two years. If local 
secretaries fully understood the trouble there is each month in composing 
the Journal, in stamping out the name of the person to whom the Journal 
is sent, in having that address placed on the cover, and in having same 
mailed to the individual—I repeat, if secretaries understood all this fully 
they certainly would be a little more helpful in keeping the list of their 
members revised. In addition to this, the Journal costs each month an 
average of about ten cents to compose, print, mail and forward. Only 
members in good standing, with their dues paid, are entitled to the 
Journal. A member three months in arrears should have his name taken 
off the list by the Secretary-Treasurer of the local union, and the correction 
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should be sent in to the general office. You do not want us to be dis- 
tributing the property of the International Union to individuals and their 
families who are not entitled to it. 


TO OT F 


Tar RACE TRACKS of the country are taking so much money from the 
common people that it will be only a question of time until the masses will 
become so thoroughly impoverished that the voters of the several states 
will rebel as they did once before. We have sound information that during 
the last racing season in Massachusetts over fifteen million dollars was 
taken in at the race tracks. It is safe to say that ninety per cent of this 
amount was taken from the working people. Oh yes, once a year or so I 
go to the race track and when I go I bet, just the same as the others do, 
but I am not in the same position as a man or woman working for two 
or three dollars a day. It was common rumor in Miami during the last 
season that hundreds of people had to beg their way home, having pawned 
everything they had. The sport is lovable and certainly entrancing and 
somewhat invigorating, but there is something in the human being that 
makes a gambler out of the average person, and every gambler that we 
have ever known died practically in the poor house. Just the same as a 
take-off in a professional poker game—if you stay long enough the take- 
off will get it all. I have been advised of married women in Massachusetts 
who attended the race track every day last year in the Boston district, 
and those same women had husbands working for eighteen dollars a 
week, and those same women never gambled and never saw a horse 
race until Massachusetts legalized horse racing. Strange how the germ 
of gambling takes hold of the average person. The only sure safety is to 
keep away. 

A statement has appeared in the papers lately that millions of 
tickets on the Irish Sweepstakes have been seized by the government and 
that ninety per cent of them have proved to be phonies. In other words, 
they are forged or false tickets gotten out by crooks who sell them to the 
public through their underground, secret agencies. How many persons 
can distinguish between a forged ticket of this kind and the legitimate 
ticket? The writer could not do so. Why? Because the forged ticket is 
an exact duplicate of the original or real ticket, and as those tickets 
are sold somewhat in violation of the law, especially if they are sent 
through the mails, no one can make a holler. 


Kd eccl 


E . 
* * 


AN OLD SAYING “You cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” 
Neither can we make real men out of rough-necks who sneak into the 
Union by false statements. This we can do however, when we find out by 
their conduct, in the street or in the meetings what they are, we can throw 
them out of our Union. Don’t let them pull down the Union; men gave 
their lives to build it up. Bear in mind that any man making a false state- 
ment at time of admission, can be and should be put out. The local can 
reject any man for membership who is not of good character; anyone 
who is shady or whom they think is bad or troublesome. 


"m "m "UT 
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A wrgovcu I have put several notices in the Journal that the office of the 
International Union is closed on Saturday, that we work a five-day week, 
I still have some bright boys of secretaries that send telegrams on Satur- 
day to the office. Some send them on Friday night, anywhere around six 
o'clock. Such telegrams are not delivered until Monday morning. Please 
take notice of this statement. 





ái is no one more dangerous to a local union than an ignorant officer, 
one of those boys who talk out so loud and play to the prejudices of the 
membership and try to cover up their own stupidity by attacking some- 
body else, especially one of the bosses whom he has a slight grievance 
against and because of his ignorance and method of approach is unable to 
settle the grievance. They just try to pull a smoke screen over the minds 
of the membership by referring to such small stuff. The membership 
should wake up and remove such men. There are only à very few of this 
kind because they do not fool the membership very long. We get com- 
plaints in the International office and cries for help from those loud 
mouths, and the grievance could be settled by a ten-year-old boy of 
ordinary intelligence. They usually make attacks on someone who has no 
chance to defend himself. The progress of our unions has been made by 
intelligent, decent, clean representatives. 


Tus AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, by whom the International Union 
is chartered, directly and indirectly does more for the rank and file of the 
workers than any other human institution in our country. All Inter- 
national Unions pay part of their per capita tax into the American Feder- 
ation of Labor for the purpose of helping to support and carry on its 
work. The American Federation of Labor has its own building of seven 
floors in the City of Washington. The legislative work alone, carried on 
by its three legislative representatives, is of such value that the average 
member cannot possibly understand the service rendered. It is certainly a 
joke to hear some of the newcomers in the Movement, many of whom 
were driven in, attack the American Federation of Labor for, as they say, 
its refusal to immediately change things over, even if it takes a revolution 
to do so. Some of those boys that talk to the rank and file in the meetings 
and give them false information are more dangerous than reptiles creeping 
into a Boy Scout camp at night. They spread their venom and their poison 
through their ignorance into the minds of the honest but unthinking 
members. Watch out for such men who attack one of the greatest Labor 
institutions in the world that is continuously rendering service to the 
masses, namely the American Federation of Labor, of which this Inter- 
national Union is a substantial part. 


V \ HEN Union wages are raised by Union efforts, sacrifice and suffering, 
the unorganized also benefit. The non-unionists accept the benefits, and 
refuse to join their union brothers. 
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Tue AFFILIATION of local unions and the joining of hands together from 
one end of the country to another in the International is becoming more 
and more necessary. Any local union leader, or presumed leader, who 
believes that his union can stand alone outside this International, is just 
the nearest thing possible to an idiot. Our trucks running from one city 
to another need the help of the local unions in the city to which they go 
and unload, and in that way thoroughly organized districts can be a help 
to one another. We have towns and cities throughout the country now 
where the bosses come running to the Labor Movement in the district for 
the purpose of getting their men into the union. Those same bosses have 
for twenty-five years been fighting our union. When their drivers go into 
some of the more organized cities they find themselves in trouble with the 
regular union men. Immediately they cry for help and we find that in 
some instances their men have just joined the union. We do what we can 
to straighten them out and be helpful, but sometimes we let them stew 
in their own mess for awhile because they do not deserve any better 
treatment. Of course any due book properly stamped should be recognized 
by a sister local union. But if a man just carries a slip of paper just to 
show he has paid part of his initiation and expects to be considered as a 
union man, that kind of stuff does not go. 


Liz ME REMIND some of those boys that have been elected to office within 
the last two or three years, that just as soon as they stand out—any of 
them—and refuse to carry out the decisions of the International Union 
or the laws of the International Union, they go out, no matter how big or 
how small they are. And if they go out those same boys will not be taken 
back as officers by the International Union. And believe me when I say 
to you the membership of that local union that has been deceived by some 
of its officers, they will be the ones that will suffer. 


"T «ke eae 


REPORT OF GENERAL PRESIDENT 
(Continued) 


Jurisdiction 


In the meantime, with the change of government and with many new 
thinkers occupying space in the publicity world, and with many labor 
organizations who have obtained for officers men who consider themselves 
very far beyond the genius and ability of those who have made the Labor 
Movement what it is today—as a result of those conditions there is pre- 
vailing throughout the country, mainly emanating from sociological 
theorists, the doctrine of the so-called “vertical union," which means the 
industrial form of organization. This theory or doctrine has taken quite a 
hold in our country as a result of mass production such as we find today 
in the automobile industry, in the rubber goods industry, in the steel 
industry, and in many other forms of large mass production employment. 
The American Federation of Labor was founded and created on the 
principle of trades autonomy, because the Knights of Labor was a species 
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of industrial trade unionism and was found to be a complete failure. From 
that failure or disagreement of the Knights of Labor was formed the 
American Federation of Labor, and there is no trade union movement in 
the world that has progressed as much as the American labor movement 
as a result of organization by craft unionism. However, we find today the 
Mine Workers, who were given a form of industrial charter in 1895 and 
1896 by the American Federation of Labor, and who work mostly under 
the ground, their present leadership wants to spread this form of in- 
dustrial union to other trades and crafts. With this organization is lined 
up many of the needle trades, the Butcher Workmen, and several other 
organizations of labor not quite as large in membership. So that there is 
quite a following of the men of the new idea to disestablish the old prin- 
ciple of trades autonomy and in its place to establish the above referred 
to vertical or industrial union. Although the American Federation of 
Labor has voted down such attempts, there is some friendliness, more 
than before, towards industrial trade unionism. If such a proceeding 
takes place it will in time totally destroy our organization, because every 
trade or calling can admit to membership the chauffeurs or truck drivers 
touching or hauling material manufactured or worked on by their par- 
ticular trade. Under the plan of the industrialists, the coal drivers would 
have to belong to the United Mine Workers, and those that haul news- 
papers and raw products into printing houses would have to belong to the 
printing trades; and so it goes down the line. Our class of work is dis- 
tinctively outside work and the kind of men engaged at our trade are so 
different from those engaged on the inside of plants and down under the 
ground in the mines, that there is no comparison. 

I have no hesitancy in saying that I believe those men are honest 
in their ideas and thoughts and expressions, but there is before us history 
that stands out clearly and proves conclusively that craft unionism, first 
established by the guilds in Rome and continued for some time, and then 
as a result of the destruction of the guilds and the establishment of in- 
dustrial unions in Germany, England and other countries, we find that in 
recent years only the trade unions of the United States and England have 
survived the onslaughts of governments and the industrial stagnation 
which brought about unemployment. The industrial form of trade union- 
ism in Italy means nothing. It is a one-man, government-controlled organ- 
ization. The labor unions of Germany were partly industrial and they 
were wiped out by the methods of a dictator. In France the labor move- 
ment is very weak, but what prevails is a form of industrial unionism 
which means very little for the workers. Whenever there is a strike in 
France there are no funds and it is mostly of a socialistic or political 
nature, in which the workers rebel for a few days and return to work 
practically demoralized. In England there was a segregation of the 
crafts and an establishment of trades autonomous unions, but not so thor- 
oughly or clearly defined as in our country. All of this leads to the 
thought I have in mind, which is that you need to go from this Conven- 
tion and impress upon your local unions and your membership in general 
the necessity of now struggling against the attempts of the Brewery 
Workers to deprive us of jurisdiction over drivers, chauffeurs and helpers 
hauling brewery products and working on the outside of the plants. 
Unless you determine to put forth every ounce of energy and strategy 
within you to protect your union in this instance, you are not doing your 
duty to this organization, nor are you serving as you should the American 
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Federation of Labor by endeavoring to put into practice the decision of 
that body that has chartered us. If you are one of those who want to 
evade a struggle in the interests of your own union and you would like 
to remain in your shell quietly and let the other fellow do the work, you 
are taking the position that will not only in time destroy you but will 
destroy your union, because we are living in the age of change, not a 
healthy change for us, a change brought about through an atmosphere of 
illusions promulgated by the modern thinkers who not only would destroy 
the Labor Movement by their supposed reconstruction theories, but in 
many instances would reform and rebuild our present form of Democratic 
government and set up some other doctrine or form of government such 
as obtains in some countries in Europe and which has not been helpful to 
the workers of those countries. You may be one of those that will try to 
hide behind the mask that it is an International fight. Of course it is an 
International fight, but the local unions are the International. Our local 
unions have the largest degree of autonomous rights of any local unions 
in the American Federation of Labor. We permit you, under our present 
laws, to hold in your local treasuries at least ninety per cent of the money 
you collect from the membership. Many organizations of labor take at 
least fifty or sixty per cent of the total collection from the membership 
into the International treasury. Others have, under their Constitution, 
supervisors that take all the collections and appoint local officers and 
business agents of local unions and pay all benefits, local and national, 
from the treasury. We have not done this by our laws, but unless local 
unions in many instances are better managed and unless there is a greater 
degree of unselfishness prevailing, it may be necessary in the future to 
adopt laws giving greater power to the International for the protection of 
the general membership. Local unions are not established for the purpose 
of creating positions for individual officers who are satisfied, in some 
instances, to hold what they have and make no effort to enlarge or 
advance. Neither is the International created for the purpose of perpetu- 
ating in office any particular individual or advancing any pet theories of 
any individual. The International Union is created for the purpose of 
advancing the lives and working conditions of the men engaged in our 
craft throughout the nation, and for no other purpose. 

Every man added to our membership in your locality is à strengthen- 
ing of your union. Every man in your district driving a truck who wears 
the button or emblem of another union should prove conclusively to you 
that the day will come when some of those you now hold will be wearing 
buttons of other organizations. The International Union with its small 
per capita tax cannot put up the battle for the preservation of our juris- 
diction in local districts. The local unions must do this work, as was done 
in the beginning by the men who formed the organization and who 
brought us to the state of perfection that we now enjoy. I therefore en- 
treat you—not for my sake but for the sake of the International Union 
and the American Federation of Labor—to go forth from this Convention 
determined that the button or emblem on any truck driver in your 
distriet shall be the button or emblem of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters and Chauffeurs. In doing this you are doing your duty as a 
man and you are fulfilling the obligation to preserve the life and perpetu- 
ate the existence of the International Union. The International Union will 
help you all it can. We will fight your battle in the higher courts of Labor. 
We will earry your struggle to the publie, even to the governmental 
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authorities if necessary, in our determination to help you in your efforts 
to preserve and maintain the jurisdiction of our International Union. But 
we expect and demand that you do as you have done always, your duty, 
your share of the work. Organize the brewery drivers and helpers. Bring 
them into our International Union where they belong, where they should 
be, as per the decisions of the highest Court of Labor—the American 
Federation of Labor Conventions. 


Kansas and Virginia 
"Economized" 


Washington authorities have just 
made public a table showing how the 
cost of relief has been divided between 
the Federal government, the states 
and local authorities. 

Last year Uncle Sam carried 72.1 
per cent of the load. The states con- 
tributed 12.6 per cent and local funds 
15:3. 

Kansas, where Governor Landon 
says he balanced his budget, didn't 
contribute a cent. Virginia, the home 
of those “rugged individualists" Sen- 
ators Glass and Byrd, put up only 
$20,093 while Uncle Sam was pouring 
in $7,058,945 to save the needy from 
starvation. 

Undoubtedly Harry Hopkins has 
made mistakes in the administration 
of Federal relief, but it is difficult to 
understand how Governor Landon of 
Kansas or Senators Glass and Byrd 
of Virginia can muster “nerve” 
enough to criticize him. So far as 
their state governments are con- 
cerned, the unemployed might have 
starved, and to the devil with them. 
—Labor. 


AAA Food Price Boosts 


The propagandists of big business 
who opposed the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act with voluminous 
charges that it was responsible for 
higher prices of food products pre- 
dicted big slashes in food prices fol- 
lowing the action of the Supreme 


Court in holding the measure uncon- 
stitutional. 

But according to the Consumers’ 
Guide, issued by the Consumers 
Counsel of the AAA, merchants are 
charging more for most groceries 
now, with the processing taxes 
scrapped, than they were a year ago 
when the AAA was in full operation. 

Because of its relative cheapness 
compared with other cuts, chuck roast 
is the favorite with the average house- 
wife, who is compelled to adjust her 
budget to a moderate or less than mod- 
erate income; the merchants now de- 
mand 24.6 cents a pound for it, an in- 
crease of 9.1 cents a pound compared 
with the price they exacted a year ago. 
Smoked hams now cost 33.2 cents a 
pound, an increase of 8.5 cents during 
the year. Round steak costs 2.7 cents 
more a pound than a year ago; rib 
roast, 4 cents more, and pork chops, 
2.4 cents more. Breast of lamb has 
been advanced 2.8 cents a pound dur- 
ing the year and leg of lamb, 0.6 cents. 

Although the price of flour is off an 
infinitesimal 0.2 cents a pound com- 
pared with the price last month, the 
price of bread has been advanced to 
a higher figure than that which ob- 
tained a year ago, the Guide says. 

Evidently the high price of food 
products attributed to the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act was just an- 
other deluge of propaganda shot out 
by big business to mobilize public 
opinion against the measure through 
widespread publicity unwarranted by 
facts. 
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SPLENDID get-together party and celebration was held by the Dairy Employees 
A Local. No. 754 of Chicago, Illinois, in the Sherman House, Chicago, not long 
ago. There were almost’ one thousand persons present, at the celebration, which was 
in charge of a committee*headed by Frank Gillespie, Secretary-Treasurer of the local 
union. It was a wonderful success and did a great deal towards establishing a greater 
bond of unity and friendship. between the membership and their families, who very 
seldom meet except on an occasion of this kind. 
: TOPO OT 
HE. Laundry Drivers Union of Cincinnati, Ohio, Local No, 181, held an‘ anni- 
A ceca banquet in the Metropole Hotel recently, and from what I hear of the 
party it was one of the most memorable events of its kind that was ever held in the 
City of Cincinnati. The active, live, energetic officers. of the local union headed by 
their extremely alert President and Business Agent, Frank. Weisenecker, were .in 
charge of the affair. They were honored by the presence,of some of the high grade 
business men’ of Cincinnati, as well às many of their employers and several judges 


who will not soon forget the splendid entertainment. prevailing on that oceasion. 
T TO RE 

OCAL UNION No. 12, of Reading, Pa., had a reunion recently and among their 
L guests were the. Mayor of the City of Reading and many.other men of outstand- 
ing character and influence. Several of the representatives of Labor were also guests 
of the local union. This is undoubtedly one of the aggressiye, up-to-date, progressive 
little unions that has been chartered within the last few years by the Internationai 
organization, Brother Skelton, Secretary-Treasurer of L0cal.229 of Scranton, was 
one -of the honored guests, and I am informed by Brother Robert E. Stauffer, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of Local No. 12, that a great deal of the success of the-local union 
has been due. to the unselfish aid. and help given by Brother Skelton, 


uw "Gt 


REAL SPIRIT of trade. unionism. prevalls among the people in this part of 

Pennsylvania, Reading and Scranton. The “spirit of thë good. neighbor,” as 
President Roosevelt expressed it, obtains everywhere in this distriet. I hope and trust 
that spirit of brotherly love'ànd helpfulness and goodwill and comradeship. will always 
continue, and I hope and trust also in districts where. it does not obtain in its fullest 
measure; where the officers and members. sometimes-forgét.their obligation, that they 
will pattern after the membership referred to above. We congratulate the loeak unions 
mentioned in. this column for their progressiveness and for their good judgment in 
realizing that a good time, a real reunion, does more to help the Trade Union Move- 
ment than anything. else. "m uw ow 


| STRONGLY FAVOR get-together parties where there is a little something to eat 
anda little enjoyment by the membership of the local unions ónce every year, or 
at least onee every two years. I believe that the- wives and sisters of the members 
should participate in such parties. l do not believe it is always necessary to take the 
money out of the funds of the local union, but that the membership would feel better 
by contributing at least half the expense for such a. gathering. A dinner, without 
any, extravagance, a glass of beer for those that like it, a little music and ‘dancing, 
and then the glad handshake which obtains in such gatherings, strengthens the bond 
of fellowship that should obtain, and especially: does it. make the womenfolks more 
determined to stick to the. union.that has done so much within the homes of -our 
membership. 

Above and.beyond.all, there should be no.exeess in any of those parties. If there 
is, by.all means cut them out. ‘There is nothing" more disgraceful than a man under 
the influence of. liquor; first. because he disgraces, himself; second because he is not 
able to work properly the next day; and third because ovér-indulgence destroys the 
whole physical system. Temperance and moderation and- self-control are the greatest 
qualities with which men.can-be. possessed. I am. happy to^say that intoxication 
amongst: our members, which prevailed very extensively many years ago when men 
were practically slaves, has been almost entirely eliminated, 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTION AND EMBLEM 








The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms ^ 1.50 apiece 
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HE FRIENDS of President Roosevelt in the Labor Movement who are 

so anxious to help him may do him more injury than help by starting 
non-partisan campaigns too early, because they do not know what is going 
to be in either the Democrat or Republican platforms. I am sure they mean 
just to be helpful but sometimes we have to protect ourselves from our 
friends much more than from our enemies. Campaigns started too early 
are usually dangerous to the candidates. Nothing should be done by the 
friends of President Roosevelt which will divide the Labor Movement into 
factions. | | 


A oe Pos 
HEN an officer of a local union is elected by a majority of the members, 
that officer should have the full support.of all members during his 
term of office. If he does anything contrary to his DOM there i ls à Way 


of removing him by legal methods. 


E ON THE JOB at every meeting. Watch out for the disturbers and 
the few secret agents of the bosses. Also above all be on your guard. 

for the sneaky Communists that are playing on your passions. Many of - 
those are paid to spy and sow seeds of distrust; others are fanatics. 
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F COURSE things are hot perfect. They never will be. But you must 
admit we are better off driving trucks today than we were before we 
organized. Ask yourself where we would be but for our Union. Sure the 
Union can’t do everything. It is, however, doing good slowly and p 
Look at conditions in the other countries of the world. 


MEC 


E ARE PLEASED to announce that Local 265, Chauffeurs' Union 

of San Francisco, has complied with the Constitution of the Inter- 
national Union insofar as raising their dues to a minimum of two dollars a 
month is concerned. Shortly after the action: of our Convention held in 
Portland, Oregon, in September, 1935, there were some objections by some 
of the members of this union to this change in the Constitution. The matter - 
has been remedied and the local union is in good standing and entitled to 
all rights and privileges of the International Union. As far as we know 
all local unions now chartered by the Fr daciea idm Union have ‘complied 
with this section of the oea 
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Strikebreakers 


Furnishing strikebreakers, often 
armed with deadly weapons, to anti- 
union employers for use in labor dis- 
putes is an old practice resorted to by 
racketeers, who have no scruples re- 
garding the underworld denizens 
whom they mobilize against working 
men and women struggling to better 
their economic conditions. 


Recently a large baking company in 
Philadelphia hired a group of these 
malodorous characters to “settle” a 
dispute with its employees regarding 
wages and hours. To the surprise of 
the company officials, the Philadel- 
phia Police Department ordered the 
strikebreakers placed under arrest as 
a menace to industrial peace. This 
unusual method of handling strike- 
breakers was commended by the Phil- 
adelphia Record in an editorial entitled 
“To Preserve Order in a Strike.” 


Pointing out that “it 1s common 
enough for police to be called upon ‘to 
preserve order’ during a strike,” but 
that they “rarely do that job as log- 
ically, as sensibly as Philadelphia de- 
tectives did" in the bakery strike 
when “they acted to prevent disorder 
by arresting thirteen strikebreakers, 
apparently imported by a labor 
agency," the editorial continued: 

“Tt takes two to make a fight, in a 
strike situation or any other. All too 
often one of the parties is a profes- 
sional strikebreaker. Fomenting 
strike violence in an attempt to cause 
pickets to lose public sympathy is a 
well-understood angle of the strike- 
breaking game. 
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“Philadelphians who believe indus- 
trial disputes should be settled in an 
atmosphere of peace will not take 
kindly to the discovery reported by the 
police that these strikebreakers were 
men used in the recent New York City 
elevator strike, and that they have 
been shifted around from job to job, 
city to city, as needed. 

“We don't want that element in this 
town and we are sure that the employ- 
ers in this case did not know the past 
histories of the men supplied to them 
by the agencies. A Council so worried 
about crime as to force every ex-con- 
viet to register, even though he be 
presently enjoying a clean record, has 
something to get its teeth into in this 
problem. 

“Whether by city ordinance or 
State law, or both, the traffic in strike- 
breakers should be kept under strict 
official watch. Employment agencies 
dealing in strikebreakers should be 
held accountable for the acts of every 
man they supply, and should be sub- 
ject to fine every time they supply a 
man with a criminal record. Safe- 
guards of this order are under con- 
sideration in New York. They are 
needed here. 

“The registration requirements and 
supervision should be strictest in the 
case of the notorious New York City 
strikebreaking agencies, which are 
now ploughing the Philadelphia field." 
—News Letter. 


Whats Behind Cry of Labor 
Shortage? 


In spite of the tremendous num- 
bers of unemployed in this country— 
admittedly well over eleven million 
persons—a recent conference of the 
American Management Association 
held in Chicago was advised of an 
acute and serious shortage of skilled 
and semi-skilled labor by its execu- 
tive vice-president. 

While the scarcity of skilled labor 
has been referred to by others, this is 
possibly the first time that a person 


in a responsible position has been so 
ridiculous as to likewise claim a short- 
age of the semi-skilled. This carrying 
of contentions to the extreme indi- 
cates its promptings and evidently 
leads the way to including even the 
unskilled in future declarations. 

It was asserted that the throwing 
of skilled workers out of good jobs 
and into poorer ones, or on to relief 
rolls, had dulled these men to their 
former tasks for which they were no 
longer competent, and left the im- 
pression that they were beyond re- 
habilitation. 

The records for October of last 
year—which have not been ma- 
terially changed—show, that exclu- 
sive of those over sixty-four years of 
age, there were 6,112,529 workers on 
relief rolls. The foregoing figures do 
not include an additional 4,700,000 
who are not receiving relief. 


It is obvious that with so many 
unemployed there could not possibly 
be a shortage of any kind of skilled 
workers, and particularly not of the 
semi-skilled. 

Of those on relief lists, it was shown 
that 492,575 skilled mechanics were 
unemployed in the building industry, 
and 244,739 skilled mechanics in 
manufacturing industry, also that 
there were 310,401 semi-skilled work- 
ers in the building industry and 870,- 
574 semi-skilled workers in the manu- 
facturing industries unemployed. 

There are those who would make 
the same complaint in regards to a 
shortage of skilled workers in the 
photo-engraving industry, although 
the latest records show 18 per cent 
of those previously engaged, are still 
without any employment, and an ad- 
ditional 20 per cent kept on a part- 
time basis. 

All of these men were steadily em- 
ployed prior to the business depres- 
sion and some of them until a con- 
siderably later period, however, there 
are those who would now declare all 
of them incompetent, including those 
employed on a part-time basis. 
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Strange as it may seem, some of 
the very employers who have not 
found it convenient or practicable to 
operate their plants on a full-time 
basis for many months are among 
those lamenting the shortage of 
skilled workers and making pleas for 
new apprentices, although unable to 
furnish steady or full-time employ- 
ment to their present reduced work- 
ing staffs. It would appear as though 
the appeal is for cheaper labor.— 
Edward J. Volz. 


200 Firms Supply Spies to 
Anti-Union Employers 


Washington, D. C.—Heber Blank- 
enhorn, an investigator for the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, told the 
Board at a hearing on labor relations 
in the iron and steel industry that 
the use of labor spies by officials of 
American industries is widespread. 

The hearing was held to consider 
complaints filed by the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers that its members had been 
discriminated against because of 
their union affiliation by the Jones 
and Laughlin Steel Corporation, the 
Wheeling Steel Corporation and the 
Crucible Steel Corporation. Such dis- 
crimination is in violation of the 
Wagner-Connery Labor Disputes 
Act. 

Blankenhorn testified that more 
than 200 firms are engaged in the 
business of mobilizing spies and 
strikebreakers for manufacturers. 
Among the best known concerns reap- 
ing large profits from this notorious 
practice he included the Pinkerton 
and Burns Detective Agencies, the 
International Auxiliary, the Corpora- 
tions Auxiliary, and the Railway 
Audit and Inspection Company of 
Pittsburgh. 

He said that detective agencies had 
resorted to various methods to per- 
suade J. T. Harris, secretary of a 


local union at the Portsmouth, Ohio, 
plant of the Wheeling Steel Corpora- 
tion, one of the concerns against 
which the Amalgamated Association 
filed complaints, to leave town. 

A man who identified himself as 
J. C. Boyer, a representative of New 
York bankers, first approached 
Harris with the offer of a job that 
would have taken him out of Ports- 
mouth, according to Blankenhorn’s 
testimony. Boyer also approached 
Harris a year later. 

Following Boyer’s unsuccessful ef- 
forts to get Harris out of town, 
Blankenhorn said that a man who 
identified himself as P. W. Wilson, 
representing a “Washington news- 
paper system,” offered Harris a news- 
paper job in Washington. 

Since these offers were made, 
Blankenhorn added, Boyer has been 
identified as an employe of the Rail- 
way Audit and Inspection Company 
of Pittsburgh, “a professional espoi- 
nage and strikebreaking service." 


WPA Starts 6,000 Gardens for 
New York Unemployed 


New York, N. Y.—The Works 
Progress Administration here started 
plowing on 6,000 vegetable gardens 
in this region for the use of relief 
recipients and WPA workers receiv- 
ing the minimum pay. 

Last year 80,000 families working 
as many small plots, under the 
auspices of the State Temporary 
Emergency Relief Administration, 
raised $2,500,000 worth of vegetables 
with a cost of only $400,000 for seeds, 
tools and canning facilities. This year 
canning kitchens will be operated 
again so that the “temporary 
farmers” may preserve their crops 
for use during the Winter. 

The Works Progress Administra- 
tion furnishes seeds, tools and expert 
advice. 














(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


Present ROOSEVELT’S address in Baltimore on the evening of April 13, 
1936, before the young Democratic Clubs of America was indeed inspiring 
to the men of labor and should be encouraging to the workers of the nation, 
because of its sincerity and brevity. He spoke words of encouragement to 
the youth of the nation and he did not fail to impress upon them the serious 
problems confronting them in life, especially those who leave colleges or 
high schools and are endeavoring to find employment. In substance he made 
this statement: there is only one cure for unemployment, and that is to 
shorten the hours of labor so that employment will be spread amongst the 
multitudes now unemployed, without reducing the pay envelope of the 
worker now employed. He made something very clear that we in the Labor 
Movement know to be a fact, and that is that while we have speeded up 
production now to the same point that it was in 1928, we have only absorbed 
one-sixth of the unemployed of 1932. He made it very clear, in my judg- 
ment, that unless industry itself makes provisions to take up the unemploy- 
ment by agreeing to a reduction in the hours of labor, the condition could 
not be permitted to continue as it is today. In other words, as I understood 
it, unless employers reduce the hours of labor by voluntary action or by 
agreements with trade unions, then the government will find a way through 
‘legislation or control of industry to reduce the hours of labor. He said that 
the great curse of enforced unemployment today obtaining in our country 
is something that has to be remedied and eliminated and a beginning must 
be made in the very near future. Those were not his exact words but this is 
what my interpretation of his message conveyed. The courage it takes to 
make such a statement against the awful opposition of ninety per cent of 
the press of the nation, the entire manufacturers’ association and all the 
monied interests with few exceptions, is courage that is hard to find, 
especially in a public official commanding such a high position on the eve of 
an election. But President Roosevelt, reading history, fully understands 
that employers, capitalists, those that consider only themselves belonging to 
this class, must be saved from themselves or else they will be destroyed as 
they have been in other countries. 


PELO UE 


O UR MEMBERS in New York—a few of them—are receiving a Communist 
publication entitled “I. B. of T. News.” The publication contains general 
attacks on the local officers and on the General President. We believe it is 
paid for and published by the Communist Party, because it is the same kind 
of filth that is sent out from Minneapolis by the Communists there. As far 
as the attacks on the General President are concerned, they mean nothing, 
as “Every knock is a boost," from this source, but it has a tendency to 
create suspicion amongst a few of our members in New York in their local 
unions. This is the purpose of the Communist Party—to create dissension, 
suspicion and distrust by attacking the local officers. The General Presi- 
dent is one of their targets because he has been instrumental in exposing the 
‘Communists and their purposes in the Labor Movement, and he will not 
cease to continue along those lines. First, the General President had a 
recommendation of his adopted unanimously by the Convention of the 
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International Union that no Communist could hold membership in our 
organization, and the Convention clarified and strengthened that recom- 
mendation by stating that even if a member denied he was a Communist 
and the local executive board, or any other unprejudiced board appointed 
for such a purpose, believed him to be a Communist from his actions and 
expressions upon investigation, that would be sufficient evidence to declare 
him a Communist and expel him from membership. Furthermore, the 
General President of your International Union, as a member of the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation of Labor and as Chairman of the 
Committee on Laws in the American Federation of Labor, had that Com- 
mittee on Laws bring in an amendment to the Constitution of the American 
Federation of Labor at its last convention held in Atlantie City in October, 
1935, and this amendment clearly states that no Communist can be a dele- 
gate to any Central Body from any local union, or a delegate to any State 
Branch of the American Federation of Labor. The Communists do not 
like this, and this work will be kept up by the General President as long as 
he represents the International Union or until the Communists cease their 
attempts to destroy the Labor Movement or to destroy our government by 
openly advocating the destruction of this government by revolution, as well 
as destruction of all kinds of religion and the destruction of the family 
circle and the vows of marriage that now prevail in our country. We will 
not have Russian Communism in this country if the men of Labor can pre- 
vent it. I am satisfied that our government will compel the Russian govern- 
ment to withdraw its paid agitators of Communism which aim to destroy 
our country and especially our Labor Movement if the present administra- 
tion is re-elected to office. The American Labor Movement will do every- 
thing in its power towards this end. Nothing can destroy the Labor Move- 
ment as much as dissension within the Movement, and that is what the 
Communists are trying to do, backed up by other elements that have 
recently raised their serpentine heads. 


Yes, brothers, be sure that when you are reading the *I. B. of T. News," 
published in New York, supposed to be the expressions of teamsters but 
cleverly written by Communists and agreed to by a. few disgruntled 
knockers who may be in our organization—I repeat, rest assured that the 
publication is the work of Communists. 


On page 8 of the March 30th issue of the "I. B. of T. N. Y. News," which 
is the mouthpiece of Communists using some of our members as dummies, 
they come out strongly in favor of industrial unionism. Does any of our 
members realize what industrial unionism would mean to our organization? 
Industrial unionism means that wherever drivers and chauffeurs are work- 
ing in an industry or private corporation that the majority of the men 
working in that employment would control the union. In other words, if 
you worked in a newspaper plant the newspaper crafts on the inside of the 
building would have a newspaper workers' organization embracing all 
crafts, including the drivers hauling the raw material in and the finished 
produets out. The same is true in the railroads. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road delivering freight from its depots would not do business with the 
Drivers' Union. The drivers and chauffeurs would belong to the railroad 
groups' organization; and so it is down the line. Coal drivers would be 
claimed by coal miners. We touch every craft. We would be eaten up 
because we would be vastly in the minority. 

Drivers, watch out lest these Communists destroy our union! 


ge ncs 
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Ox MARCH 25, 1936, your officers attended a joint meeting in Washington 
of the two groups that were representing both factions in the Building 
Trades Department. After considerable discussion a report of a special 
committee of six, three representing each side, was adopted almost unani- 
mously by the convention. The executive offices of the new Building Trades 
Department and membership on the Executive Council of that Depart- 
ment, were divided up between the two sides, J. W. Williams, a carpenter, 
being elected President and M. J. McDonough, a plasterer, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Department. John J. Hynes, President of the Sheet Metal 
Workers was elected First Vice-President. The Executive Board of the 
Department were selected and increased in order to pretty nearly evenly 
divide the membership of that Board between both sides. The best thing 
adopted by the Convention, however, was a recommendation of the com- 
mittee of six, which had been working towards bringing about an agree- 
ment during the past four months, which recommendation provided for 
the arbitration of all jurisdictional disputes in the future without any 
stoppage of work. If a jurisdictional dispute arises between two organiza- 
tions while a building is under construction, the parties in dispute must 
get together and endeavor to settle the matter between themselves, with 
the aid of a committee within the Building Trades Department. If they fail 
the matter is to be referred for final settlement to an arbitrator, to be 
selected by the constituted committee within the Department provided for 
that service. Preferably a Federal Judge shall be selected by the committee 
to act as arbitrator. The work on the building continues without interrup- 
tion, the employer deciding, temporarily, which union shall do the work. 
It is possible that the job may be finished before the decision is rendered, 
but all work of a similar nature in the future shall be governed by the 
decision which is final and binding on all parties concerned. This, in the 
opinion of the writer, is both constructive and helpful and shows great 
progress. 

Oh, the years we wasted, and the tears we wasted, and the suffering 
that was endured as a result of jurisdictional dispute will never be fully 
known to the outside world, and now for the first time in Building Trades 
- history a real beginning has been made to prevent such suffering and bitter- 
ness in the future. 


i PAPERS have just carried the news that ex-President Calles of Mexico 
has been exiled from that country and is now a resident of the United States. 

What does it profit a man to gain the highest position in his own or 
any other country if he has eventually to pay the price of exile and very 
often is compelled to offer up his life or that of members of his family for 
the honor conferred. The writer knew President Calles long before he 
became President of Mexico. This is not the first time he had to run out 
of Mexico. When that unsavory and somewhat suspicious individual, 
Huerta, was acting President of Mexico he placed a price on the head of 
Calles and as Mexico had been recognized by the United States government, 
he endeavored to have Calles extradited or surrendered by our government 
from Los Angeles, where he was then residing, and turned over to the 
Mexican government. Old Mother Jones of the Miners’ Union, appeared 
with several other Labor men before the President of the United States 
and implored the President not to surrender Calles, because he would im- 
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mediately be executed by his enemies in Mexico. In those days Calles was 
fighting for the masses of the workers. The President of the United States 
refused to surrender him. Undoubtedly with only a farce of a trial by the 
then rulers of Mexico, he would be executed. After the overthrow of Diaz, 
who was dictator of Mexico for about seventeen years and who crushed 
the masses of the working people and there had obtained in Mexico prac- 
tical slavery amongst the peons, there was temporarily placed at the head of 
the Mexican government that most lovable, noble, and educated gentleman, 
Maderia. This gentleman was a graduate of Yale University and was of 
pure Castilian blood. Although born of the bluebloods of Spain and 
although immensely wealthy, he sacrificed a great deal of his wealth for 
the purpose of overthrowing the oppressors of the common people and prac- 
tically led the revolution against the dictator Diaz. Maderia had not yet 
been installed as President of Mexico when he was shot to death at the 
Jockey Club in Mexico City while sitting at a table. It was charged but 
not proven that Huerta and his mob were responsible for the assassination. 
After the assassination of the idol of the people, Maderia, Huerta became 
temporary President and the condition of Mexico was worse than it was 
even under the dictator Diaz. There was no stability of government and 
law and order were practically set aside. Huerta lived a short life of, to be 
mild about it, insensible feasting and enjoyment, which could be called 
something else. General Caranza and General Obregon, backed up by Villa, 
decided to rid Mexico of this scourge and joined hands together and were 
suecessful, and Caranza was next made temporary President. Caranza was 
a trained soldier and had rendered valuable service, but Villa, who also 
demonstrated courage and ability and leadership, hated and despised 
Caranza. Many believed that it was a personal hatred for an offense com- 
mitted against some member of Villa's family. Villa led the insurrection 
against the government of Caranza and for many months had not only the 
Mexican government in a fearful unsettled condition, but had our American 
government pretty much worried because of raids made across the border 
by his revolutionary followers. Those of us that can think back will remem- 
ber that General Pershing, then Captain, came into prominence as a result 
of being ordered across the Mexican line by President Wilson, to chase 
Villa and his band because of the failure and the inability of the Mexican 
government to subdue the Villa crowd for the violations of our Inter- 
national agreements. From out of those raids by Villa, John J. Pershing 
became Commander of the American Expeditionary Forces when we 
entered the war in Europe in April, 1917. His trip across the border into 
Mexico chasing Villa, brought about very little substantial results. Villa 
laughed at them all, both Mexican and American military forces and did 
not surrender for two or three years afterwards, when he surrendered with 
what he eonsidered an honorable agreement made between him, for his 
troops, and the government of Mexico represented by President Obregon. 

On my first visit to Mexico many years ago, accompanied by Sam 
Gompers, Bill Mahon of the Streetcarmen, and many others, for the purpose 
of attending a convention of the American Federation of Labor which was 
held in Mexico City, I met President Obregon in his Palace in Mexico City. 
He impressed me, as he did my associates, as one of the finest patriots that 
it was my pleasure to either read about or hear about during my life. At 
that time Calles was a member of the Obregon cabinet and he did not look 
very favorably on either myself or some of my associates because we were 
not radical enough for his ideas and theories. Calles was a Socialist of the 
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fighting type and it was stated, he was a member of the Machinists' Union 
while he worked in Los Angeles. Bill Johnson was then President of the 
Machinists’ Union and was very friendly with Calles, and he was also a 
member of our party although not a delegate to the Pan-American Labor 
Convention. Bill Johnson is still alive but in poor health in Washington, 
D. C. He was elected by the Machinists’ Union, backed by the Socialists 
within that organization when he ran against Jim O'Connell, who had been 
for many years President of the Machinists but who was not considered 
radical enough by the Socialists within the Machinists' organization. Calles 
confided perhaps more in Bill Johnson than in anyone else in our party. No 
one could blame him for being a radical and for being a Socialist, because 
I am satisfied that if I had lived in Mexico and had suffered as he had 
suffered I too would be what he was, a radical. You could be nothing else 
as a result of years and years of persecution, punishment, suffering, with 
all rights of the human being trampled upon by a government controlled by 
the wealthy plutocrats of Spain, Mexico, and some of them belonging in the 
United States. It was common rumor in the old days that when the Dictator 
Diaz needed money he sold some special rich mining rights to some group 
in New York or some other place, and obtained several millions, most of 
which he kept for himself. No country in South America was ever so 
cruelly pawned and betrayed by its leaders as was Mexico up to the time of 
the overthrow of Diaz. 


During the administration of Obregon, Calles was a very influential 
and helpful man. In a few short years great changes took place amongst 
the working people. Sanitary conditions were established, education was 
spread amongst the workers and their children, and every form of improve- 
ment that they could put into effect considering their impoverished condi- 
tion, was put into practice slowly but surely. There was a hatred arising 
against the men who were leaders in the church—not against religion itself, 
but against those who had the dispensation and control of the church in that 
country due to the fact that those leaders who were fighting for the workers 
in Mexico believed that the leaders of the church in Mexico were controlled 
by the enemies of the people. It was the desire of Obregon to establish the 
same kind of freedom of religion in Mexico as obtained in the United States; 
that is, separation of church and state. I sat at lunch in his palace when I 
was advised to this extent. However, conditions changed and the leaders of 
the church rebelled against any kind of change in the beginning, and in my 
humble judgment, made a mistake in so doing. When Obregon finished his 
term of office his friend, General Calles, was elected to the Presidency. Calles 
was considered a poor man in all those years. The Labor Movement of 
Mexico grew to its highest point during the reign of General Obregon. Dur- 
ing the reign of General Calles, for reasons that we cannot go into here, 
the Labor Movement reached its lowest ebb since the expulsion of Diaz 
from Mexico. Confusion, discontent and bitterness obtained and the 
religious struggle became exceptionally bitter and attracted the attention 
of the world. General Calles is reported to have desired to continue his 
policies after the election of the present head of the Mexican government, 
President Cardenas. Those two men were great friends and Cardenas does 
not hesitate to say that Calles was very helpful in his election. Cardenas, 
however, had a mind of his own and refused to be a tool in the hands of 
anyone. 

Mexico, like all other countries in the world, has been cursed—perhaps 
a little more than our own country—with the disturbing, evil doctrine of 
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Communism. The people of Mexico are of the Latin race, somewhat impul- 
sive, extremely honest and sincere, but because of their persecution for 
years they listen to any kind of false prophet that preaches doctrines which 
would destroy the property-owning class and distribute the wealth amongst 
the toilers. Immediately after the election of President Calles and before 
he had assumed office he visited the United States and he was the guest at 
luncheon of the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor in 
Atlantic City. He was on his way to Europe for rest. It happened to be 
my privilege to be sitting quite close to him at the luncheon. He spoke no 
English at that time and I am not sure that he speaks the English language 
at all, even now. He had his interpreter with him and his whole desire 
was to continue the policies of his predecessor, Obregon, to the end that the 
Mexican people would enjoy a government guaranteeing a similar amount 
of freedom as that enjoyed by the people of the United States. He changed 
all this, apparently, after his first term and became quite sensitive about 
even the slightest suggestions made in the most friendly manner by the 
American government. He also became much more bitter on the religious 
question than did Obregon. He also became less liberal in his dealings 
towards Labor than did Obregon, although he himself was a trade unionist 
while Obregon never was a member of any trade union. In his last adminis- 
tration conditions in Mexico were so disturbed that many of the Labor men, 
including Louis Moronos, President of the Mexican Federation of Labor, 
were forced to leave Mexico because of the danger surrounding them. What. 
brought about the change in Calles we cannot go into at this time. We are 
inclined to think that communism is somewhat more prevalent in Mexico 
than it was before, but we also have evidence that the religious question is 
not quite as serious as it was and that the people of Mexico, who are pre- 
eminently inclined towards religion, are having their rights gradually 
restored by Cardenas. The newspapers have stated that Calles is now con- 
sidered one of the richest men in Mexico. This, of course, we have no means 
of verifying at this time but not only one newspaper but a dozen leading 
newspapers in our country as well as magazines, have made this statement. 
The salary paid to the President of Mexico is not sufficiently large for any 
man to become a millionaire in a few years. The cause of the exile of Calles, 
as stated in the papers, is due to the fact that the present head of the 
Mexican government and his associates believe that ex-President Calles 
was endeavoring to start a revolution to overthrow his political enemies. 
If that is true—and we are not at all certain that it is—then it was better 
to have Calles, or any other man in Mexico or in our country, exiled rather 
than have another revolution amongst the masses of the poor but honest 
people of Mexico. 


Again we say, What price glory? What does it profit a man to become 
head of his organization or government if he loses the confidence of his 
people? For many years the writer believed that Calles was the friend of 
the masses of the working people of Mexico and of our country. Reluctantly 
we have to admit that there must be some substantial reason for the people 
turning against their former President who was one of their revolutionists 
for many years and who helped to free Mexico from the toils and chains of 
the oppressor. Even our closest friends sometimes when they lose the com- 
mon touch, forget the struggle they made in their early days and forget the 
people that helped to place them in the honored positions they hold or have 
held. But *It was ever thus." 


XD cite 
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‘Tae DIVISION now within the Labor Movement which seems to be almost 
insurmountable and created by the group which claims to represent all 
advocates of the industrial form of unionism as against those who believe 
in the present form of the organized labor movement under the American 
Federation of Labor, which has prevailed for the last fifty years, craft 
unionism, will some day get together. Labor will just have to cement its 
forces and work hand in hand if it expects to get anywhere in the future. 
If those men heading the different organizations refuse to come together 
in the interest of the Labor Movement, as per the decisions of the American 
Federation of Labor, then they should, and undoubtedly will, be replaced 
by other men, because the rank and file will be the sufferers and will not 
stand for having men represent them who keep the Labor Movement 
divided. It will take all the strength of Labor, and more than it has in 
strength, numerically and financially, to overcome the onslaughts which 
will be made against Labor by labor-hating corporations, backed up by a 
prejudiced judiciary, such as we are confronted with in our country at the 
present time. 

It is indeed painful to think that the Labor leaders of our country 
cannot see what has happened to the Labor Movement in other countries 
as a result of serious trade union policy disagreements and political mis- 
understandings. With the exception of England, all Labor organizations 
have been rendered practically useless in nearly all other countries in the 
world. This is especially true of Germany, Italy and Russia, and we might 
add some other countries—but why go on? American Labor has made 
progress unequaled in the history of workers since serfdom was abolished 
within the civilized nations of the earth. No class of workers has ever 
obtained the living conditions, the wages and the freedom that the American 
workers have obtained and which has been obtained through their economic 
strength and under the present form of organization of the workers. Why, 
then, should we attempt at this very serious stage of our economic life to 
destroy or set aside the form of organization which has done so much for 
us? Why, then, is it that men who themselves insist on the observance of 
law, within their organizations, refuse to abide by the decisions of the 
conventions of the American Federation of Labor by which they are char- 
tered? It is almost impossible to understand this, and in the same sense 
we say, those disagreements will be overcome; this bitterness of attack 
must be set aside, or else the workers will suffer, but the workers, them- 
selves, will make the changes if their leaders refuse to abide by the decisions 
of the regularly and legally constituted conventions. 

After many years of experience and witnessing many battles within 
the ranks of Labor, I am thoroughly convinced that this breach which now, 
to outward appearance, seems to be impossible to reconcile, will be healed 
and one organization working under the decisions of the majority will 
prevail to the end that better legislation for the workers will be placed 
upon our statute books; that judges of our courts who are blinded to our 
necessities and prejudiced against us shall be removed. Yes, that our 
Constitution may be amended, as provided by said Constitution, if necessary, 
so that the workers may obtain the just freedom to which they are entitled 
and the right to live as Americans should live. But with divided forces 
representing the workers we will become the laughing stock of the politi- 
cians and the masses will be made to suffer. Let us hope and pray that 
common sense and square-dealing in the interest of those elected to office 
will prevail to the end that we may not be unnecessarily sacrificed at this 
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particular time when there is so much need for unity within the ranks of 
Labor instead of allowing the Communists, who are endeavoring to destroy 
the Labor Movement, as per their orders from Soviet Russia, to laugh at 
us because they have brought about so much dissension within the ranks 
of Labor. In reality the split which now obtains between the two groups 


.in the Labor Movement has been of service to no one, but a serious injury 


to the masses. With the exception of the help to Communists, nothing but 
misery and bitterness with a weakening within our ranks has been accom- 
plished. The Communists all are for the Industrial Group. All radicals 
are lined up with the Industrial Group. Real trade unionists in that group 
will some day realize they are playing into the hands of the Communists 
through this division. 


Au BREWERY WORKERS driving trucks or riding with the trucks come 
under the jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, no 
matter where they are or by whom they are employed, whether by private 
truck owners, by agencies or by the breweries themselves. All helpers 
riding on those trucks who load and unload come under the jurisdiction of 
our International Union. The conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor held in Washington in 1933 and in San Francisco in 1934 almost 
unanimously decided this question on jurisdiction, awarding the drivers 
and chauffeurs and helpers employed on brewery trucks to the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. The Brewery Workers’ Union, an industrial 
form of organization, refuses to abide by those decisions. Our local unions 
have been advised of this time and time again in the columns of our Journal. 
Repeatedly we are having requests that the matter be taken up by the 
American Federation of Labor, etc., etc. Some of our good brothers feel 
that the American Federation of Labor can take the Brewery Workers into 
a side room and get them to respect their decisions. Of course, all Inter- 
national Unions that are affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
and chartered by that body should obey the decisions of that body and 
should carry out the laws of the Federation; otherwise they should, like 
men, sever their connections with the American Federation of Labor and 
get out. You can rest assured that if ever I belong to an organization and 
I do not believe in its policies, purposes and decisions, I will not remain in 
that organization. As a matter of honor and principle this should be done. 
But, unfortunately, like the politicians of Europe who disregard decisions 
and agreements and endanger the lives and welfare of millions of innocent 
people, we have some men and some organizations in the Labor Movement 
that have no respect for agreements, decisions and laws except when said 
decisions are in their favor. 

Don't waste your time writing in asking us to have the American Fed- 
eration of Labor enforce its decisions. As stated in another article in this 
issue, the Federation of Labor cannot take men by the back of the neck and 
make them live up to the decisions of the convention. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor does not use physical force. Yes, the American Federation 
of Labor can suspend the charter of an organization violating its decisions, 
but this is the last resort of the Federation, and it uses every means within 
its power before taking such action, to get the organizations to abide by 
the decisions of the conventions. The American Federation of Labor keeps 
on hoping against hope that the men handling labor organizations and trade 
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unionists who are menibers, will obey its decisions and keep their word of 
honor to abide by the laws and rules of the Federation. 

The organizing of this class of workers must be done by the represen- 
tatives and members of our unions in the several districts. It must be 
done by the aid and agitation in Central Bodies carried on by our people. 
It must be done by the education and literature circulated by our people in 
each district. All drivers, chauffeurs and helpers, no matter in what branch 
of industry they are employed, come under the jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, and it is your duty to go out and organize 
them in your several districts, because, after all, the main results and bene- 
fits will obtain for our general membership in the districts where all of this 
class of workers are in our organization. 


W. E HAVE WON many strikes and improved the working conditions of 
many of our people within the last two months, even though we are fighting 
against a very serious condition of unemployment. In many places we have 
lost because of poor organization and because of the fact that men who 
just joined the union were not prepared for a strike or lockout. I advise 
our business agents now, and our local representatives, not to take men into 
the union and expect them to turn over conditions within a month or two 
after they become members. If they have worked under those unjust con- 
ditions for years they can afford to wait a little longer until they are organ- 
ized. No eraft that is less than seventy-five per cent organized can expect to 
win a strike. No use calling a strike in the milk industry or the trucking 
industry in any loeal union in the country with only fifty per cent of the 
men organized. This International Union sometimes approves wage scales 
for newly organized groups in order to try and help them, but, in reality, 
before they are organized properly they are just jeopardizing their chances 
of being held in that employment. Yes, we want to organize; that is what 
we are here for. But the groups that remained unorganized during all the 
years of progress and suecess who now want to organize and then strike, 
are not any good to us and are an injury to themselves. No man can enlist 
in any army today and go out and deliver the goods as a first-class, trained 
soldier the following week. There must be training in organization, and 
work by the membership, if you expect success. Remember that the union 
is not for the support of any officers, but for the betterment of the rank and 
file who are members. There must, however, be a head to everything, and 
when officers are elected and given a constitution and rules to carry out 
they should and must be supported by the membership. I never turned my 
back on a legitimate strike that had a chance to win, but I shall always 
raise my voice in protest against a strike where the men are poorly organ- 
ized, where they have no finances in their local treasury, and where they 
have recently come into the union. Any local officer that does not fight with 
all the power within him against unprepared strikes is not carrying out the 
purpose of his office. Playing to the galleries and refusing to express 
your opinion because it disagrees with the majority is the most foolish 
thing any local set of officers can do. Every strike lost is not only an injury 
to the men involved, but it also weakens the prestige of the entire Labor 
Movement in the district. Employers realize that their whole weakness 
is lack of organization in their particular industry; that is, where there 
are unfair, chiseling employers that destroy rates. This is also true in the 
Labor Movement. Unorganized men and untrained men in organizations 
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of labor are a curse and a ruin and are responsible for some of the great 
setbacks of the Labor Movement. In addition to this we have the “grand- 
stander" within the union who plays to the prejudices of the mob; and 
besides him we have the Communist agitator whose only hope is wild-eyed 
revolution and destruction of home and religion; and in between the two 
we have the weak, bloodsucking, crafty spy for the boss or detective agency. 
But even with all those obstacles the masses of the working men in our 
country have maintained their Labor Movement, and the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters has gone onward and onward to greater success 
year after year, and has stamped down traitorous movements within it 
and has erushed those who would sell us out and betray us, because it has 
been founded on justice and square dealing not only for its members, but 
for the employers with whom it does business, and with whom it has signed 
contracts. We never will consent to our members breaking a signed con- 
tract. On the other hand, we will fight with all our resources and strength 


any employer who breaks his contract with us. Organize, and continue 


to organize! 
ies ben y 


N O BOOK OR CARD of any kind should be recognized as proof that a member 
is in good standing except the due book of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters which has been approved by the International conventions and 
which is in accordance with our laws. It must be properly stamped for the 
month in which the dues are paid, with the per capita stamp of the Inter- 
national Union affixed in the proper space in the book. Any member carry- 
ing any other kind of card or slip of paper or token is not to be recognized 
by any of our.local unions. Local union officials issuing any kind of duplicate 
card or handing to a member anything but the official due book are violating 
the laws of the International Union. The International Convention makes 
laws to be observed and carried out. There is no deviation from those laws, 
and no set of officers has the right to substitute something else for any one 
of those laws. One of those laws is that the regular due book, properly 
stamped, issued by the International Union, is the only due book or card 
that can be used. Local unions throughout the country examining the 
cards of drivers who cross the country shall insist that only the regular 
International due book be recognized. If a man who claims to be a member 
in another city presents other than the regular due book, pay no attention 
toit. Regard him as a non-union individual. We are authorized to carry out 
these laws and we have taken an obligation to enforce them, and as Inter- 
national officers we must observe our obligation. Otherwise, we would be 
unfit to hold the positions to which we are elected. If a local union officer 
expects his membership to abide by the by-laws and decisions and rules of 
the local union, then he himself should be the one to advocate close observ- 
ance of International laws. The greatest certainty of a good officer being 
able to enforce discipline and orders is that he himself is willing and has 
trained his mind to accept orders from those who, in turn, are his superiors. 
There must be a head to every institution and those at the head are given 
their instructions by conventions, and those below are obligated and bound 
to respect those at the head. In another year conditions may be reversed and 
the man below may replace the man above. 

Again I repeat, only the regularly stamped due books of the Interna- 
tional Union should be recognized in any way by any organization of labor, 
and especially by any local union or representatives of our International 
Brotherhood. 
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If each district had a right to have different cards and books, then we 
would have a fine mess. No one would know the right or the official card. 

Carry out the Constitution. That's all you have to do; that's what 
you obligated yourself to do, and that's what you are bound to do as a real 
union man. 


woo om 


REPORT OF GENERAL PRESIDENT 
(Continued) 
Communism 


One of the great dangers confronting the Labor Movement is boring 
from within. This means that there are individuals that have obtained 
membership in our organization in recent years who are closely affiliated 
with other organizations, mainly political, whose whole purpose is to con- 
trol the Labor Movement for the purpose of creating strikes, lockouts, dis- 
sensions, etc., to the end that they may be able to wield such power over the 
workers of our nation by such control of said organizations, that they will 
eventually embarrass our government to such an extent that by continuing 
to aggravate conditions they will bring about an industrial revolution which 
has for its purpose the same conditions that obtained in Russia when the 
masses of the workers overthrew the government of the Russian Czars. 
Now there is a distinct difference in the freedom of our people in this country 
and that enjoyed by any other country. No workers in any part of the 
world ever enjoyed the freedom of expression, of thought, of religious 
tolerance, of legal political opinion, as the workers in our country. Many 
of the workers in our eountry are better housed than those who live in 
so-called affluence in other countries. Our children enjoy the education of 
our publie educational institutions and colleges of our nation because of the 
wages obtained in the years past by the workers, and because of the legis- 
lation enacted creating free educational institutions. 

I am referring to the activities of the Soviet or Communistie Party 
in our country. This party has absolutely destroyed all forms of labor 
unionism in Russia. It has destroyed all forms of religious beliefs in Russia. 
It has created mass production in which the workers are massed in one body 
as molten metal, and that body is made to do the will of the dictators or 
masters whose cruelties have been far greater than those practiced by the 
predecessors, the persecutors of the Russian people, the Czars whom this 
present regime succeeded. 

The leaders of Labor do not intend to allow this monster called Com- 
munism to enter into or control the Labor Movement of our country, because 
we know of its destructive, unscrupulous aims and objects. We do not 
intend to allow it to get any foothold in our country as a whole if we, as 
American citizens, can prevent it. To that end I am beseeching and implor- 
ing our representatives here in this Convention, and the members of our 
local unions, to stamp out every effort made by individualists to hold mem- 
bership or become part in any way, disguised or undisguised, of our organi- 
zation. To do this we have it within our power to enact laws in this Con- 
vention for the preservation of this institution. I therefore recommend 
that the following amendment be added to our Constitution: 


*No member of the Communist Party shall be allowed to hold 
membership or be admitted to membership in any local union of the 
International organization. If by false statements such individual 
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has obtained membership, he shall be expelled. It is not necessary 
that the individual charged with membership in the Communist 
Party admit his membership in said party. If the local union execu- 
tive board, by a majority vote, is satisfied by the evidence pre- 
sented that the individual is a member of the Communist Party or 
any branch of the Communist Party, the local executive board shall 
have the power to expel such individual after he has obtained a 
proper trial in accordance with our laws, from the local executive 
board. The action of the local executive board is final and binding, 
with the understanding that either party has the right to appeal to 
the Joint Council, if one exists in the district. If there is no Joint 
Council, then either party has the right to appeal from the decision 
of the local executive board to the International Executive Board. 
8 If charges are against a member of the local executive board, said 
member cannot act as a part of the trial board, but a substitute 
shall be appointed by the Joint Council if there is one in the district. 
If not, the General President shall delegate someone to select a 
member from any local union in the district to act on the local 
executive board." 





Change of Title 


The title or name of our International Union has been changed on more 
than one occasion. We were chartered in 1899 under the title of “Team 
Drivers’ International Union." Then in 1903 we took the name of “Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters.” When I became General President in 
1907 this was our title. We had this title amended several times by the 
American Federation of Labor in Convention. From time to time we 
added to our title or name the word “Stablemen,” the word “Helpers,” the 
word “Chauffeurs,” ete. I believe this Convention should change the name 
of our International Union to be *International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs and Helpers,” and instruct your officials to request the Executive 
Council to approve said change, thus striking out the word “Stablemen.” 
There are no more, or very few, stablemen, and if there are any they can 
be admitted to membership under the term “Helpers,” the same as garage 
employes are now admitted. 


High Prices and Low Wages 
Wrecked NRA, Filene Says 


Washington, D. C.—American 
business men wrecked the NRA plan, 
even before the Supreme Court deci- 
sion nullified it, by raising prices and 
keeping wages low, Edward A. Filene, 
Boston merchant, told the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee at 
the hearings on the Wheeler bill to 
prohibit the so-called “basing point" 
system of pricing steel and other 
products. 

He declared that when the Adminis- 
tration proposed the procedure under 
the National Industrial Recovery Act 


it was expected that business inter- 
ests would use it “to enable the 
masses to buy in maximum volume,” 
but that instead of doing this they 
boosted prices to a level which, "in 
spite of some raising of wages, made 
much more buying impossible." 

If organized business had under- 
stood its problems, he added, “‘it would 
have used our reservoirs of idle money 
to so raise wages throughout the 
country that our industries would 
have had an adequate market, and 
could, therefore, have employed the 
unemployed ; and that would have re- 
sulted in such all-around prosperity 
that, if the method were declared un- 
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constitutional, some constitutional 
way of achieving the desired result 
would have been discovered. 

"Of course merely raising wages 
could not have achieved this end 
unless prices in the meantime were 
kept as low as free and fair competi- 
tion would determine." 


Shortweisht Racketeers 


Shortweighting is one of the most 
indecent devices used by manufac- 
turers and merchants to increase the 
cost of living for the masses. 

In Philadelphia the practice of 
dealers charging full prices for short- 
weight coal, especially when sold to 
low-income groups, recently became 
so general that dozens of them were 
haled into court by municipal authori- 
ties and penalized with heavy fines. 

One of the common methods of 
shortweighting is to change the size 
of the standard package. Bakers fre- 
quently decrease the weight of the 
loaf of bread and thus increase its 
real price although the regular price 
remains the same. The food indus- 
tries, including the meat packers, 
have also applied this practice of 
mulcting consumers. 

New York City has started a move- 
ment designed to put an end to this 
cheating scheme so far as packaged 
bacon is concerned. The Commissioner 
of Markets laid down the law to the 
representatives of the large packers 
with the result that all bacon pack- 
aged for sale in the Nation’s metropo- 
lis shall weigh a full half-pound, in- 
stead of the six-ounce packages which 
the packers by propaganda and prac- 
tice have imposed on the public as the 
standard size. 

In the interest of justice for the 
consumers, a large portion of whom 
are working men and women paid 
relatively low wages, it would be a 
good plan for them generally to insist 
on full-weight units of groceries and 
other products whether packaged or 
unpackaged. 
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Millions of Immigrants Here 


Illegally, Is Claim 


Comprehensive legislation to bar 
undesirables from the United States 
has been urged upon Congress by 
Senator Reynolds of North Carolina, 
who contends there are 3,500,000 
aliens in this country who are in- 
eligible even to apply for citizenship. 

Senator Reynolds asserted that 
America has the “‘worst immigration 
laws” of any country in the world, 
and particularly pointed to England’s 
rigid restrictions against pauper im- 
migrants. 


PWA Asks Bids on Slum Clear- 
ance Housing Plan 


Washington, D. C.—Bids were 
asked by the Public Works Adminis- 
tration for the construction of the 
$4,700,000 “Harlem River” slum 
clearance project in New York City. 
The specifications reveal plans for 
houses consisting of four and five 
story walk-up apartments, making 
574 living units. There will be 60 
two-room, 259 three-room and 23 five- 
room apartments, each complete with 
refrigeration and gas-cooking stoves. 


Offer of 150 Jobs Brings Out 
1,000 St. Louis Women 


St. Louis, Mo.—A newspaper ad- 
vertisement for 150 demonstrators of 
a nationally advertised brand of soap 
here at a straight salary of $14.50 a 
week for demonstrators and $18.50. 
for supervisors brought an army of 
over 1,000 women to the hiring agency 
of the company. Some of the women 
reached the office at 5 o'clock in the 
morning, four hours before it was 
opened. A detachment of police was 
required to keep the applicants in 
order. Many women fainted in the 
crowd. 








OMETIMES good results from what seems to be serious misunder- 
standings obtain. From the dispute which almost divided the Building 
Trades into halves and caused a great deal of bitterness comes the settle- 
ment of future jurisdictional disputes. The President and Secretary of the 
Building Trades were elected for a term of three years. The Executive 
Council of that Department were elected until the next convention, which 
will be held in November, 1936, and each year thereafter. 

The Building Trades have been a substantial help to our organization 
in many places, especially in the city of Washington within the last few 
months. Our local unions hauling building material should affiliate with the 
local building trades wherever possible. 

There will be an enormous increase in building construction employ- 
ment this year and next year in the judgment of the writer. The men who 
handled this serious misunderstanding and held their heads and faced the 
bitter and unnecessary recriminations of many persons within and outside 
of the Building Trades, I repeat, those men deserve the approval and thanks 
of those not only engaged in building employment, but of the whole Labor 
Movement. 


LL drivers and chauffeurs engaged in operating equipment used in the 
building of roads and highways come under the jurisdiction of our 
International Union. This work was originally done by horses and plows 
and in recent years, like other work in which horse power was used, it has 
been motorized. Don't allow any other organization to take over these 
chauffeurs engaged in this work. Where gravel has been shoveled into the 
trucks by men who are not riding with the trucks, those men should belong 
to the Laborers’ Union if there is one in the district. Otherwise they can 
be admitted as helpers and loaders into our union, but in reality they belong 
to the Laborers Union. Don't write in to this office stating that the 
Engineers or someone else has grabbed off some of these men and implore 
us to take the matter up with the Engineers' Union or the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. The American Federation of Labor renders decisions on 
jurisdiction questions and that is as far as they go. They have no power to 
get those fellows by the throat that try to take this work away from our 
membership, and compel them to respect our jurisdiction rights. This 
work must be done by the local unions in the district; that is, fight for the 
preservation of your jurisdiction, but fight fairly. 
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DWARD MURPHY, President of the Teamsters Joint Council of Cleve- 

4 land, Ohio, and President and Business Agent òf Truck Drivers Local 
Union No. 407, has been. appointed a member of the General Executive 
- Board to fill the place made vacant by the resignation of John F. English. 
. Brother Murphy has been connected with our movement for a good many 

years and has rendered splendid serviee to the Labor Movement in Cleve- 
. land. He has made friends not only among our membership but among the 


-general Labor Movement wherever he came in contact with the representa- 


tives of other organizations. 


So — — eH 


HAVE no use for the officers of a local union or for the member that is 

continuously jumping up in the meeting to vote the funds of the local 
union away for some sympathetic purpose. But neither have I any use for 
- the tightwad that believes the more he squeezes a ten-cent piece when it 
could be used to help a union the greater hero he is. To get results today 
local unions must advertise, must spend money where it can be helpful, 
- and the members, to bring results to themselves and their families, must be 
- willing to pay reasonable dues.. There are two Cun and one is almost a as 
bad as s the other. . is : 


OW DO YOU SUPPOSE great corporations make a success of their _ 
A & business? By telling the public just what they have to sell. Why do 
corporations enter into contracts involving millions of dollars with radio 


 — stations and put on the radio some of the finest artists of America? Simply 
. because they want to tell the public about their business, and they Bird 


. those large audiences by spending their money to get money back. 
The Labor Movement of our country lacks the proper publicity. Re- 
cently in Washington I was advised by more than one statesman that isa — 


"friend of Labor that it is a pity there isn't more publicity given to the great 





things that Labor has been doing for its membership and for the country 
asa whole. Nearly every humane law. that has been placed on the statute 
‘books within the past half a century has been directly or indirectly advanced 
by the legitimate Labor Movement of the nation. — 

Churches, political parties, business corporations—all of them tell the 
nation what they are doing, either through the printed column or the radio. 
Labor is behind the times in this respect, mainly because the average member ^ 


has not been educated to the necessity of constructive, educational publicity -—— 


of the works and the hopes and aspirations of Labor. 
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Wheeling Steel Company Is 
Ordered to Cease Company 
Union Recognition 


Washington, D. C.—The National 
Labor Relations Board, after a thor- 
ough investigation of a complaint 
filed by the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers 
charging the Wheeling Steel Cor- 
poration with violating the union’s 
rights under the Wagner-Connery 
Labor Relations Act, ordered the 
corporation to withdraw all recogni- 
tion from Department Councils and 
the General Council as representative 
of its employes dealing with the com- 
pany concerning wages and shop 
conditions at its Portsmouth, Ohio, 
plant. 

The Board found that the councils 
were initiated and controlled by the 
Wheeling Company for the purpose 
of discouraging membership in the 
Amalgamated Association. 

In addition to the ban on further 
recognition of the councils, the 
Board ordered the company to end 
its interference with the affairs of 
the five lodges of the Amalgamated 
Association existing in its plants, 
and to reinstate with back pay Wil- 
liam Patton, who was found to have 
been discharged because of union 
activity. 

The works councils sponsored by 
the Wheeling concern are said to be 
typical of recent company union de- 
velopment whereby many such or- 
ganizations have been changed in 
form to eliminate direct company 
participation. 
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Declaring that the councils are 
“labor organizations” which “do not, 
per se, involve participation or con- 
trol by the employer,’ the Board 
cited the financial and other support 
given them by the management. The 
company, it said, helps maintain a 
meeting hall in Portsmouth and per- 
mits councils to use its bulletin 
boards, a privilege which is denied 
the Amalgamated Association, add- 
ing: “Foremen bring pressure on 
the men to join the departmental 
councils." 


Cotton Picker Extinction Is 
Planned by Scientist 


Detroit, Mich.—Thousands of cot- 
ton pickers in the South and South- 
west will be thrown into the unem- 
ployed army in the near future, ac- 
cording to a prediction made by Dr. 
Frank K. Cameron of the University 
of North Carolina at the meeting 
here of the second Dearborn Confer- 
ence of Agriculture, Industry and 
Science. Moreover, Dr. Cameron has 
invented the scheme to accomplish 
this result. 

Pointing out that cotton growers 
are balked in their desire to make 
reasonable profits by the high cost of 
human labor required to pick cotton, 
Dr. Cameron stated he had been 
experimenting for a number of years 
with various methods of production 
designed to throw the cotton pickers 
completely out of the cotton-growing 
industry. As the finality of his re- 
searches, he said his plan was to 
grow the cotton thick in the field 
under a scientifie method designed to 
force the largest number of bolls to 
maturity at the same time and then 
eut the whole plant like hay and dry 
it. Then by various drying and chem- 
ical processes the oil would be 
extracted and the cotton and the cel- 
lulose of the stalks turned into alpha 
cellulose, which is the basic material 
used in the manufacture of rayon and 
other products of the modern chem- 
ical industry. 
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According to the usual theory ad- 
vanced by back-number economists 
that the victims of labor-displacing 
methods and machinery always find 
employment in other industries, it 
was suggested by the feature writer 
for Science Service that when the 
mowing machine and the chemical 
kettle visioned by Dr. Cameron 
throw the singing cotton field hands 
out of their jobs they may quite 
likely find work in 'the new and 
profitable pastures of upper Broad- 
way.” 


Over for Whom? 


Louis K. Liggett, president of the 
United Drug Company, is optimistic. 
He declares “it is safe to conclude 
that the depression is over.” In 
other words, prosperity is here in- 
stead of just around the corner. 

Evidently Mr. Liggett excludes a 
very large number of working men 
and women from his survey. 

According to the reliable estimates 
of the American Federation of Labor 
there are now over twelve million 
six hundred thousand able-bodied 
unemployed adults in the United 
States, three million five hundred 
thousand of whom would be on re- 
lief rolls if they did not have 
temporary ‘‘subsistence wage" jobs 
under the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration financed by the $4,000,000,- 
000 work relief program enacted by 
the last Congress. In addition to the 
twelve million six hundred thousand 
unemployed adults there must be 
taken into consideration their de- 
pendents, millions of whom are com- 
pelled to eke out a precarious exist- 
ence on relief doles. 

So far as the employed workers 
are concerned, industrial employers 
reduced wage rates one cent per hour 
during the last half of 1985 and in- 
creased the length of the average 
work week three hours, which made 
it possible to throw an additional 
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million workers into the unemployed 
army. 

It is plain that Mr. Liggett limited 
his the-depression-is-over statement 
to people who do not earn their living 
by the sweat of their brow. 


Undisputed figures reveal that in 
the last half of 1935 the profits of 
one hundred and twenty large cor- 
porations increased 141 per cent. A 
recent analysis shows that stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change have increased in value 
thirty-one billion dollars during the 
last three years. Unadulterated and 
wholesale prosperity has thus hit 
stockholders who own the nation's 
industrial and commercial life. But 
to declare “the depression is over" 
in the United States when we have 
an army of over twelve million six 
hundred thousand jobless workers 
vainly seeking employment and their 
dependents suffering for the com- 
forts of life is an exaggeration. 


Why Not Real Flood Control? 


Disastrous floods in the eastern 
states have again focused public at- 
tention on flood prevention and con- 
trol. A business publication, citing 
Mississippi floods from the time of 
De Soto to the present, asked why 
are great floods still possible after 
centuries of experience. The question 
is heard after every big flood. 


There is only one answer to the 
question. The people of the United 
States have not gone about the busi- 
ness of flood control and prevention 
on a scale sufficiently large. Army 
engineers say floods can be curbed, 
if not entirely prevented. Yet the 
nation, despite large sums of money 
spent on attempts to harness the 
Mississippi and other rivers, has 
tackled the flood problem in a half- 
hearted manner which has not done 
away with the flood danger. 

Here is a national task that will 
give work to the unemployed for 


years to come and that will be of 
incalculable benefit as long as the 
nation endures. There is the money, 
the equipment, the ability and intelli- 
gence to successfully solve the prob- 
lem. Nothing seems lacking but the 
will.—Plumbers' Journal. 


U. S. Held Facing Extinction 
Unless Soil Is Protected 


REA Administrator Morris L. 
Cooke warned before a Senate Agri- 
cultural subcommittee that the 
United States may lose its “virile 
national existence" within the next 
100 years unless its citizens stop 
"squandering the soil." 

The nation, he said, is suffering 
from an “earth disease" which has 
an effect comparable to the ‘ad- 
vanced stages of cancer or tubercu- 
losis in a human being." 


Cooke testified at the opening of 
hearings on the Norris bill proposing 
flood control, irrigation and water 
power development in the Mississippi 
River valley under an agency similar 
to TVA. 

He supported the measure, but 
said it placed too much emphasis on 
the building of dams for large bodies 
of water. 

"Its like playing at blocks," he 
said, “when we spend too much time 
building these big dams when we 
know that every one we've already 
built will be silted to the level within 
a very short time. 

“The policy in the past has been to 
get the water off the land, into the 
big rivers, down to the sea and out 
of the way. We've got to hold it on 
the fields or wherever it falls, and 
we've got to do it quickly. 

“If disastrous floods, dust storms 
and other calamities are to be 
stopped, the policy must be changed." 

Cooke said the Norris proposal was 
in line with the recently enacted soil 
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conservation program and the Norris 
REA bill pending in the House. 


“The country," he testified, “is 
face to face with the greatest crisis 
in history. It will be a calamity if 
legislation of this character is not 
passed and passed promptly. How- 
ever, the emphasis of the bill is more 
downstream than I would have it." 
—Plumbers' and Steam Fitters' 
Journal. 





Moral Standards of "Big 
Business" 


Shortly before the repeal of prohi- 
bition, John J. McClure, a state sena- 
tor in Pennsylvania, was convicted as 
No. 1 man in à $3,000,000 seandal in- 
volving rum-running, prostitution, 
extortion, bribery, jury-fixing, and a 
number of other crimes. He escaped 
the penitentiary because the Attorney 
General of the United States ruled 
that convictions under the Volstead 
Act were nullified when the statute 
was repealed. 

So, Senator McClure went back to 
Harrisburg and to his old job of kill- 
ing liberal and labor legislation and 
securing favors for *Big Business." 


Recently there have been signs of 
revolt in MeClure's bailiwick. The 
senator is in sore need of respectable 
backing—and he’s getting it. A peti- 
tion urging him to seek re-election is 
being circulated and it contains the 
names of such eminent gentlemen as 
George H. Houston, president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works; R. B. 
Welden, vice-president of the West- 
inghouse Company; John G. Pew, 
president of the Sun Shipbuilding 
Company; Albert H. Grainger, vice- 
president of the Philadelphia Electric 
Company, and scores of other indus- 
trialists and bankers. 

These captains of industry and 
finance are prepared to forgive Mc- 
Clure everything because he is willing 
to butcher progressive legislation. 
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Evidently the moral standards of 
*Big Business" are stil somewhat 
submerged. 


Government Cement Plants Are 
Suggested by Ickes 


Washington, D. C.—Confronted 
with a number of identical bids for 
large quantities of cement which the 
Public Works Administration is 
using at various points in the United 
States, Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes, who is also Public 
Works Administrator, declared that 
manufacturers have been able to get 
around laws designed to prevent 
monopolistic practices and to evade 
provisions designed to prevent col- 
lusive bidding. 

As a practical method of dealing 
with the alleged manufacturers’ 
“cane Up 1n price fixing and 
profiteering, Secretary Ickes sug- 
gested the advisability of the Gov- 
ernment establishing its own cement 
plants. 


Hitler Is Held by World Labor 
Peril to Peace 


Labor and Socialist delegates to a 
conference in London on the present 
international crisis ended a three 
days’ discussion by the adoption of a 
manifesto denouncing Hitler as a 
menace and his act in occupying the 
Rhineland as “a breach of interna- 
tional good faith." 

The delegates at this conference 
came from 15 countries in Europe, 
representing 36,000,000 working 
men and women. Delegates included 
executives of the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions and the 
Labor and Socialist International. 
They differed sharply from each 
other on many grounds; but they 
were a unit in hating and fearing 
Fascist dictatorships, especially as 
managed by Hitler.—Plumbers' 
Journal. 
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"Gentlemen of the Road" 


It has been frequently asserted by 
careful observers that the best motor 
car drivers are the truck drivers. 

Now John F. Rostmeyer, director 
of the Baltimore Safety Council, who 
has been making a survey of automo- 
bile accidents, says: 

“The truck drivers are the Gentle- 
men of the Road. They have made a 
science of safety. They have few acci- 
dents, and this despite the fact that 
the roads are filled with trucks and 
busses." 

The cynie may suggest that truck 
drivers MUST be careful—if they 
have aecidents they may lose their 
jobs—but that scarcely explains it. 

If the ever-present danger of losing 
their LIVES won’t make other drivers 
careful, it is difficult to believe that 
the fear of losing a mere job would 
make truck drivers careful. 

The more likely reason why trucks 
generally are driven more sensibly and 
safely than pleasure cars is that truck 
drivers do not consider it necessary 
to SHOW OFF. 

Driving is a job with them, and they 
get their satisfaction out of doing 
their work smoothly and GETTING 
PAID FOR IT. 

Far too many drivers of pleasure 
ears get THEIR satisfaction out of 
“impressing” other drivers or their 
own passengers with displays of 
“skill,” speed and “daring.” 

Anyhow, our hats are off to the 
"gentlemen of the road"!'— Los An- 
geles Herald-Express. 


Man Held as Labor Spy in 
Philadelphia Strike 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Magistrate At- 
kinson Costello held Theodore White- 
head in $600 bail on a charge of 
eonspiracy made by striking em- 
ployes of American Stores Company, 
who asserted that Whitehead came 
as a spy to one of their meetings and 
attempted to persuade them to com- 
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mit acts of violence on employes who 
had not taken part in the strike. 


The strikers claimed they identi- 
fied him as a guard employed by the 
Burns Detective Agency at one of 
the company’s stores. Police were 
summoned to make the arrest at the 
strike meeting held in the Kensing- 
ton Labor Lyceum. According to 
James Thompson, vice-president of 
the Retail Clerks’ International Pro- 
tective Association Local 973, a 
badge of the detective agency was 
found in Whitehead’s possession. The 
strike of clerks and managers of 
American Stores Company was 
called April 17. Union officials said 
545 employes were on strike. 


The Plundered Poor 


Edwin Markham, the 84-year-old 
author of “The Man With the Hoe,” 
in an address before a recent mass 
meeting of working men and women 
in New York City, read from his 
poems the following quatrain, entitled 
“The Third Wonder": 


“Two things, said Kant, ‘fill me 
with breathless awe: 

The starry heaven and the moral law.' 

But I know a thing more awful and 
secure— 

The long, long patience of the plun- 
dered poor.” 


The patience mentioned by Mr. 
Markham has characterized millions 
of unemployed men and women in the 
United States who have been plun- 
dered of their right to work and con- 
signed against their will to the jobless 
army and kept there on near-starva- 
tion rations for year after year, many 
of them compelled to see their children 
suffer the pangs of malnutrition. 

Of course this patience can be ex- 
hausted. This possibility was sug- 
gested by President William Green of 
the American Federation of Labor in 
his last statement on unemployment 
which showed that at least 12,184,000 
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able-bodied adults are still without 
jobs in industry. Stressing the abso- 
lute social necessity of finding a way 
"to put these millions to work produc- 
ing the goods they need for a decent 
living," Mr. Green said: 

“America cannot dodge this prob- 
lem. Business men in the past have 
allowed the Government to deal with 
it by giving work relief at relief 
wages. 

“If this policy is continued with re- 
fusal to face the problem, it will be 
well to remember that millions of 
American citizens will not indefinitely 
submit to enforced poverty and public 
support in an age when industry is 
equipped to supply them with a com- 
fort level of living." 

Edwin Markham evidently had the 
same idea in mind when, in his poem, 
“The Right to Work," he said: 


“And the right of a man to labor, and 
his right to labor in joy, 
Not all your laws can strangle that 
right nor the gates of Hell destroy ; 
For it came with the making of man 
and kneaded into his bones, 
And it will stand at the last of things 
on the dust of crumbled thrones.” 
—News Letter. 


Advantages of High Wages and 
Short Hours 


With leading manufacturers in the 
United States persistently advocating 
the reactionary policy of lengthening 
hours and opposing higher wages, in 
some instances even enforcing wage 
reductions, it is encouraging to learn 
that certain progressive British man- 
ufacturers take exactly the opposite 
view and hold that in connection with 
the introduction of labor-displacing 
machinery and methods there should 
be a continual shortening of the work 
week and a continual increase in the 
remuneration of the workers, who, in 
point of fact, do most of the useful 
labor in production and distribution. 


An illustration of this commend- 
able position is the strong advocacy of 
higher wages and a shorter work 
week which featured a recent speech 
in London by Colonel A. C. Davis, 
chairman of the Council of the Lon- 
don Chamber of Commerce and works 
managing director of Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd. 

Speaking under the auspices of the 
Industrial Co-Partnership Associa- 
tion, he stressed the point that some 
industrialists feared high wages as a 
menace to industry and accepted the 
illogical theory that there must be a 
supply of labor at what they called an 
“economic wage," meaning a low 
wage. 

In denying the validity of this the- 
ory Colonel Davis said “low wages are 
not economic in this age of mechaniza- 
tion," adding: 

“High wages go with the rationali- 
zation and efficiency of industry; and 
high wages with elimination of waste- 
ful methods lead to good demand, 
which is generally the short cut to in- 
dustrial recovery." 

Emphasizing his position that 
“high wages increase the buying 
power of the people," and that usually 
shorter working hours under machine 
production increased out, “thus mak- 
ing it possible for every class of the 
community to share in the resulting 
prosperity,” Colonel Davis said that 
if industrialists would put their house 
in order, they would at once eliminate 
suicidal competition and restricted 
markets, avoid wasteful and obsolete 
methods of production, and insure 
that the conditions of the workers 
were improved as a consequence. 

The coal industry of Great Britain 
was mentioned by Colonel Davis as an 
example of those industries which 
even today were a standing reproach 
to British industry and a serious re- 
flection on the brains of British 
business. 

He said everyone agreed that the 
miner was equitably entitled to a good 
wage, but he declared that to insure 
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this it should not be necessary to raise 
prices. The owners, he insisted, must 
adjust themselves to the present con- 
ditions of industry. If they would do 
this it would be possible to raise the 
wages of coal miners without forcing 
consumers to pay higher prices. 


Railway Mergers Are Scored by 
St. Louis Rail Workers 


St. Louis, Mo.—Speakers at a meet- 
ing of more than 1,000 railroad em- 
ployes here denounced in strong terms 
the proposed consolidation of railroad 
facilities in St. Louis outlined a num- 
ber of months ago by Joseph B. East- 
man, Federal Co-ordinator of Trans- 
portation. 

A. J. Pickett, general chairman of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
estimated that 5,000 of the 30,000 rail- 
road employees in the St. Louis area 
would lose their jobs if the consolida- 
tion plan were carried into effect. 
Pickett said that because of the large 
decrease in purchasing power result- 
ing from so many workers losing their 
jobs general business would also be 
the loser. 


Police Attack Celery Workers 
With Tear Gas 


Culver City, Calif.— About 300 
striking celery workers in the celery 
fields near here were attacked by po- 
lice using tear gas bombs in an at- 
tempt to disperse the strikers. The 
clash took place when a number of the 
strikers arrived at the celery fields to 
persuade non-striking workers to join 
them. Most of the strikers were Mexi- 
cans and Filipinos. The operators of 
the celery fields are Japanese. When 
the police unlimbered their tear gas 
bombs the strikers responded with 
sticks, clods and celery crates. The 
casualties on both sides were nu- 
merous. 
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Canada Increases Labor Camp 
W ages 


The Canadian Government has an- 
nounced that the wages of 20,000 or 
more single men in forest labor 
camps has been raised from $5 to 
$15 a month, and that it is planned 
to close all these camps by July 1. 
Arrangements have been made for 
the railways to employ 10,000 of 
these men on deferred maintenance 
work on an undisclosed wage basis. 
Others are to be employed building 
roadways into the mining areas of 
northern Quebec and Ontario. Where 
possible the young men will be placed 
on farms and the government will 
pay part of their wages and bonus 
the farmer to keep them at work. 


The government says its new 
plans for single young men will 
effect a public saving on last year’s 
cost of maintaining them in labor 
camps, which was $50 per man. Inci- 
dentally, its farm location scheme is 
likely to weigh down on the wage 
rates of farm help. 


Harrison Defends Rail Labor 
Protection Bill 


New York, N. Y.—A strong de- 
fense of the protection proposed for 
railroad workers affected by rail con- 
solidations by the Crosser bill now 
pending in Congress was made before 
the standing committee on commerce 
of the American Bar Association here 
by George M. Harrison, representing 
the Railroad Labor Executives’ Asso- 
ciation. 

He said the measure would provide 
for railroad employes displaced in the 
process of consolidation or mergers 
by giving them two-thirds of their 
wages until re-employed by the 
merged railroads in positions not in- 
ferior to their original status, or by 
giving them an option of a year’s dis- 
missal salary or retirement on pen- 
sion if they have reached retirement 
age. 














(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


] HE LATEST TRICK of the Communists is to send out to different parts of the 
country where there is a disturbance within an organization, pamphlets 
and literature, using the name of the “Teamster.” Of course this is a trick 
to deceive our membership. All this literature is printed and paid for by 
the Communists. We have absolute evidence in here that the Communists 
are centering all their efforts now in boring from within in the Labor Move- 
ment. Their orders from Russia are to create discontent and disruption 
amongst the organized workers. The chief agents in this country, headed by 
Foster, working directly under instructions from Communists in Russia, 
find that the greatest influence over the workers in our country is the legi- 
timate organized labor movement. Consequently they are getting into the 
unions, finding employment, especially at the so called unskilled crafts, 
many of them fairly well able to talk, never missing a meeting, continually 
creating discontent within the meeting and then whispering on the outside; 
in other words, never ceasing to try to disrupt the organization of labor that 
has done so much for the workers. The literature they are getting out is 
paid for by the Communists Center Party. The publication, “The 
Teamster," printed in San Francisco, attacks our officers there; another, 
the “I. B. T. News,” printed in New York, attacks the officers of our local 
unions there, and contains a lot of filth and lies. Another one in Minneapolis, 
run by the Dunn Brothers backed up by a few tools, is called “The North- 
west Organizer,’ and there are several others too numerous to mention. 
All that cheap, poisonous literature is controlled and dictated by the Com- 
munist leaders. The pity of it is that there are a few of our good, honest 
thinking members that read this stuff and some of them believe it. Yes, 
we have found instances were some of our good, honest, hard-working mem- 
bers in New York even contributed to this Communistic publication. We 
find in some of their publications that they write letters and sign them “A 
member of local—." All the letters in all the publications read somewhat 
alike and, of course, are written by someone connected with the office where 
the publication is sent out. We have absolute evidence that they are central- 
izing their efforts now on the Teamsters, because the Teamsters’ Union 
in its convention unanimously voted to expel all Communists, and because 
the Teamsters’ delegates in the American Federation of Labor convention 
voted to expel all Communist delegates to Central Bodies and State 
Branches. The last proposal was carried almost unanimously. The action 
of the Teamsters’ Convention prohiviting Communists from holding mem- 
bership in their organization, because such a man cannot be faithful to his 
obligation, was unanimous. We might say to the Communists in retaliation 
for their destructive methods and their ungodly and unholy doctrines and 
their attempt to replace the government of our nation with the system of 
government. obtaining in Russia, that this International Union and its 
officers will continue to expose their un-American tactics and to oppose their 
attempts to Russianize our country, even to the extent of asking the major 
political parties—whichever is elected to office—to institute laws providing 
that any individual making any organized attempt to overthrow our govern- 
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ment by revolution and substitute the Russian Soviet form of government 
be guilty of a crime punishable by imprisonment. 

We advise our members and their friends to pay no attention to this 
false, scurrilous literature that is being sent out by those who hide in the 
dark, in secret holes, boring from within, to the end that they may destroy 
the Labor Movement of America. If the Soviet government is so wonderful 
for the workers of Russia, why don't those malcontents, those lazy bone 
individuals, those impossible preachers— we repeat, why don't they go to 
Russia? Big, greasy Bill Haywood, one-time secretary of the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners, preached radical Socialism in this country for many 
years. Finally he got in bad with the government and fled to Russia. He 
did not dare to return but he made the statement on more than one occasion, 
that life in prison in America was much better than the so-called freedom 
of the workers in Russia. We have had more than one instance of where 
those radical, government destroying, rabid, madmen who would destroy 
American institutions and who eventually were forced out of the country, 
repented when it was too late, when they were forced to live in the 
country whose form of government they were espousing. Of course there 
are some, like Foster and the Dunn Brothers who are getting financial help 
from sources whom it is believed have Soviet Russian connections. There 
are a few who have made a living on their impossible preachings in recent 
years, but the majority of them are just hare-brained destructionists who 
live and glory in wallowing in the discontent, suspicion and division they 
create among the toilers of the nation. No class of workers in the civilized 
world either now or in the ages past, have ever enjoyed the conditions of the 
American workers. We say this as one who worked from early infancy and 
toiled among the masses, coming from ancestors who were forced through 
persecution to leave their own country and seek freedom and a chance to 
breathe the sunlight of Heaven in this country whose government we 
respect and will defend. It is true there is some unemployment, created 
mainly by the introduction of machinery and by a condition of over-pro- 
duction. This condition will be remedied some day by a shortening of hours 
without a decrease in the daily wage. The Trade Union Movement of 
America has done things and is continuing to do things. Its leadership has 
been tried on more than one battle field and has proven true to the cause 
of the workers. We therefore advise you to be careful of the insidious, 
filthy literature that is being circulated amongst you, which only affects 
perhaps less than one-half of one per cent of the average trade union mem- 
bership but which may, if permitted to spread, have a tendency to destroy 
your union by creating unjust discontent and suspicion. 


ee 


Is GIVES you a pain in the neck to attend a meeting and some progressive 
member rises and advocates something that means the advancement of the 
local union but because it will cost a few dollars some oldtimer who is tied 
to a post gets up and objects and makes a long drawn out speech about 
protecting the moneys in the local treasury. Certainly the moneys should 
not be wasted but it should not be considered wasted if it is spent properly 
and wisely to advance the cause and the education of Labor. I can take 
you into any city where there are progressive leaders in our own organiza- 
tion and show you that because they had courage and nerve and foresight 
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to expend the money of the local union in furthering the interests of the local 
union, they have made real unions and real conditions for the district. 

You who know Organizer Tom Farrell know what he has done in Cin- 
cinnati. You who have been to Seattle and Portland know what Frank 
Brewster and Dave Beck have done in those cities through the Joint Coun- 
cil You who have gone to Chicago know what the leaders of our locals 
there, through the Joint Council, have done. When the writer became Presi- 
dent of the International Union we had practically no membership in 
Seattle and Cincinnati and less than one-third in Chicago of what we now 
have. The men there have educated their members to pay decent dues and 
to spend their money for the advancement of the union. There isn't a 
publie offieial, from judges of the federal courts down to the humblest 
individual, that would not feel honored to be invited to a dinner by the 
Teamsters of Seattle, Cincinnati or Chicago, and this is true of many other 
cities. The prestige that has been established by our local unions through 
the wise expenditure of money that brings returns—yes, in wages and in 
moral standing to the locals—has been the cause of the success of those 
unions in many cities. The penny ante boys that want to get ten dollars a 
month increase in wages and refuse to pay one dollar a month extra in 
dues, the gang that is always yelling about paying a little extra money 
into their own local treasury— well, they never get very far because they 
lack the proper understanding of what it takes to make unions successful 
in this modern age in which we are living. A cheap necktie or a cheap 
union is not getting very far nowadays because they are made of cheap 
material. 

By the above I do not mean that you are justified in rising at your 
next meeting and voting a thousand dollar diamond ring to one of your 
officers. That is not the purpose of this article. The desire and the intent 
and the message I am trying to convey is that you must do things big if 
you want to be big. “A penny wise and a dollar foolish," gets you nowhere. 
Wake up; we are living in an age of the “Survival of the Brainiest.” 


cule eS 


Au COMMUNISTS with any influence are favoring the Brewery Workers 
and are opposed to our International Union and consequently are opposed to 
the decisions of the American Federation of Labor. We wonder why. Cer- 
tainly it is because the Brewery Workers must be closely allied or in 
sympathy with these Communist leaders who hate and despise the American 
Federation of Labor and its policies. Away back in the days of Trotsky 
and Lenin the American Federation of Labor was denounced in Russia by 
those men as being the enemy of Communism. The Communists of Russia 
are running their government as they see fit, and whether we Americans 
despise that form of government or not makes no difference to the Com- 
munist leadership of Russia. They will not permit the American govern- 
ment to say to them, “You have no right to destroy the freedom of the 
individual. You have no right in Russia to destroy property and confiscate 
personal belongings. You have no right to destroy the marriage vows and 
the freedom of religion." They would not for one moment tolerate the 
American government making any such declarations no matter how much 
we sympathize with the persecuted masses of workers of Russia. But here 
we are. The Communists in Russia send their emissaries to this country 
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(although they deny it) and they endeavor to overthrow our government 
with their preachings and they are working night and day to that end, and 
still our government, up to now, has taken no drastic action against such 
agitators. Do you think for one moment that an American citizen, believing 
and loving his government and his country, would be permitted to parade 
through the streets of Moscow or Petrograd and preach the overthrow of 
the Russian Soviet government and the establishment of a government 
patterned after that of the United States? Not on your life. He would be 
lucky if he were allowed to leave the country. Nine chances out of ten he 
would be incarcerated in prison, and perhaps found guilty of being a spy 
and shot or exiled in the mines of Siberia, which is a living death. 

The industrial form of unionism, or the one big union, is favored by 
the Communists because they think that is the nearest step towards their 
goal of overthrowing by the general strike our form of government. All 
the Communists and radieals and all the other men who hate the United 
States and its government but who will not leave here, are opposed to the 
Teamsters and in favor of the Brewery Workers and the industrial form 
of unionism. 


"m ma Ny 


The OLD RACKET is on again. We have here before us a confidential report 
sent to us by a certain member of the Merchants and Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, whose name we dare not publish, telling us about the detective 
agencies that are richly flourishing from a financial point of view by 
supplying spies and detectives within the Labor Movement. The investi- 
gation recently in Washington proved that many of the large corporations 
had set-ups within many of the unions with whom they did business and 
that constant reports were being made to the management by these detec- 
tive agencies, who not only receive the weekly wage in the employment 
but receive an additional wage of thirty-five to fifty dollars a week as 
spies, and for every one of those spies there was collected by the agency 
twice the amount paid to the spy. If there was nothing doing within the 
union, well the agent made up the report and sent it confidentially to his 
client, the employer. The same old racket—history repeating itself. Why 
during some of our strikes years ago we had strike breaking agencies 
advise us in certain cities that it was foolish for union men to go out and 
attack the strike breakers; that they would supply us with sluggers to 
beat up their own strike breakers. 

We have recently been approached in a certain part of this country 
with an offer by a detective agency to keep us informed of everything that 
a certain group of employers were doing or contemplating, relative to 
the unions. Of course we turned down their offer because we knew they 
would double-cross us, and at any rate we have to depend, as we always 
have done, on the economic strength of our membership in cases of mis- 
understandings with our employers and not on detective reports which 
will falsify ninety percent of the time. Between the detectives, spies, 
employers’ associations and Communists, Labor has certainly got a fight 
on its hands. We must watch our step very carefully. Above all, weigh 
well the mouthings of some fellow who sidles up to you confidentially and 
whispers something in your ear about something being wrong in the 
union. 


"7 eos 
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Washington, D. €. April 23, 1956 


TO THE OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF 

ORGANIZATIONS AFFILIATED WITH THE 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 

AND TO ALL THOSE WHO MAY BE DIRECTLY CONCERNED: 


The Fifty-Third Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, held in Washington, D. QO. 
in October 1933, decided that the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Ohauffeurs, Stablemen, and Helpers of 
America exercises jurisdiction over teamsters and 
chauffeurs employed in the brewery industry. 


This decision was reaffirmed by the Fifty- 
Fourth Annual Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor which was held in San Francisco, California, in 
October 1934. 


Because of this official action the American 
Federation of Labor recognizes the jurisdiction of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of America over team drivers, 
truck drivers, chauffeurs and helpers employed in the 
brewery manufacturing industry. 


Respectfully ao 
Preside 


EE American Federation of Labor 
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S PEAKING about the industrial form of organization to which we have 
referred on more than one occasion recently, isn't it strange that every 
Communist in America, every radical, some of whom have been driven 
out of the unions, are lined up with the so-called industrial group? This in 
itself should be sufficient evidence for the average trade unionist to know 
that the principle upon which the American Federation of Labor is 
founded must be the right kind of union for union men. Craft Unionism, 
which is the form which this International Union believes in, is the only 
form of organization in all the history of Labor that has brought about 
any form of freedom from industrial slavery. 


Wk HAVE NOT MUCH USE for the dictatorship of Hitler or the one man 
government of Mussolini, but were we to choose between either of them 
and the Communist form of government of Russia, we certainly would not 
hesitate to choose either the Italian form or the Hitler form. Unless the 
Russian Soviet form of government changes its system and returns to the 
masses of the people some of their freedom, we do not know what is 
going to become of civilization in that great country. Where all forms of 
the home are practically destroyed; where every kind of religion is 
trampled upon; where the children are brought up as in can factories 
without the touch and loving care of the parents; where every bond of 
human relationship has been strained and mechanized ; where hope for the 
future is paralyzed; where the belief in a Supreme Being and the happi- 
ness and faith in an after existence as a reward for the struggles of this 
life is scoffed at, there isn't much to live for. 

Yet those Communists believe in the industrial form of unionism 
and they believe the American Federation of Labor is wrong when it 
says that the teamsters and chauffeurs working for breweries should 
belong to the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs. 
Those Communists believe and sympathize with and pledge their help and 
assistance to the Brewery Workers in its defiance of the decisions of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


rca aS we 


REPORT OF GENERAL PRESIDENT 
(Continued) 


National Recovery Act 


The enactment of the National Recovery Act, commonly called the 
NRA, gave Labor, for the first time in our history, the right to select 
unions of their own choosing. You will be surprised perhaps to learn that 
I served in a conference called by President Wilson in 1920, in which was 
represented labor, capital and the public, and that after seven days of 
sessions in the Pan-American Building in Washington the conference 
broke up because the group representing capital would not concede the 
right of the workers to select an organization which they desired and to 
select representatives of their own choosing. Among the men who favored 
the granting of this right and who agreed with labor, was President Eliot 
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of Harvard University, and John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and many other 
notables in the business and political life of the nation, many of them 
having since passed away. Those that were opposed to it and were 
responsible for the breaking up of the conference were Judge Gary, Presi- 
dent of the United States Steel Corporation, Mr. Loree, President of a 
railroad and a coal operator, and several others of that type. You can 
then fully understand that thirteen years after the death of President 
Wilson and after the breaking up of this conference we were happy and 
rejoiced at the fact that labor, through the passage of the National 
Recovery Act and under Section 7A, was given the right to organize 
without interference and to select representatives of their own choosing. 

Before the enactment of this law, as a representative of labor, I sat 
in eonference with those handling the legislation in Washington to the 
end that we would protect the rights of labor as much as possible by 
seeing to it that there was no dangerous section, clause or sentence in the 
bill that would be aimed against us. Our experiences in the past have 
been that legislation that was intended to be helpful to the workers has 
very often reacted against them or been interpreted by the courts against 
them. Sometimes also we have to watch carefully our friends. They may 
do something that might injure us even though they are filled with the 
best intentions and desires. At any rate, the NRA became a law, and you 
all remember the noise and the turmoil emanating therefrom and the 
things that were expected from this law. Everything was booming; every- 
one was hopeful. And let me say here in passing that it did a great deal 
of good in this way; it gave the workers who had been terrorized, 
threatened and intimidated for years by their employers—I repeat, it gave 
them the courage in many places to form unions or to join unions already 
formed. Fundamentally it did nothing for those organizations that were 
established and had made conditions, except that in many instances it 
brought cheap, chiseling, non-union employers up somewhat higher than 
they were and thereby helped the decent, high-wage-paying, honest 
employers. 

Well, no matter what you read in the papers about the NRA, the 
turmoil in Washington was indescribable. Hundreds of thousands of 
people had come to Washington and innumerable boards were set up by 
the Government on matters pertaining to their special industries. Under 
this law codes were established and each group and class of employers was 
interested in their particular code. Employers were meeting for days 
endeavoring to reach an agreement on a certain code of fair competition 
for the industry, and those codes embodied wages, hours, working con- 
ditions, ete. I was in Washington during the years of the War as a member 
of the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor and in 
connection with our own organization. I have seen Washington at its 
busiest height, but in all of that disturbed and mad period of the War, 
conditions were not anywhere near as unsettled, as exciting or as dis- 
turbed as they were during the eighteen months in which the NRA was 
functioning. Hotels were crowded, business men from everywhere were 
seeking conferences from boards and bureaus, and no one knew how long 
it would take them to get anywhere in the City of Washington. The work 
of my office not only increased but doubled and quadrupled in this interim. 
Hundreds of employers and hundreds of unions were writing in, calling on 
the telephone, sending telegrams, asking this, that and the other question, 
and for months we were bordering on the verge of distraction. However, 
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having had many years of experience and having gone through other 
turmoils, we managed to do the best we could. We set up an office in 
Washington, placed in that office a stenographer, put the office in charge 
of one of our men who was assisted by an organizer, and in this way we 
laid the groundwork for taking care of our people to the end that we might 
he helpful to them. Hundreds of people from every part of the country 
went to Washington. Employers called on us; government bureaus, tri- 
bunals, administrators and deputy administrators continually were be- 
seeching us for information, for help and for explanations. Strikes became 
quite common in many places, especially amongst the newly organized 
unions. As your General President I participated in the conferences and 
hearings on many of the important codes under discussion in Washington. 
Copies of those addresses have been published in our Journal from time 
to time. Our employers, represented by their best men and by their high 
priced attorneys, were surprised at the effectiveness and efficiency with 
which the affairs of our organization were handled. I must say that the dis- 
organization, the discontent and the do-nothing-ness obtaining amongst 
the large groups of employers representing some of the branches of our 
industry was pitiful. They seemed to have no leadership, and seemed to be 
unable to reach an agreement. The fair employers in our industry were 
outnumbered by the unfair employers who had never done business with 
unions, especially those coming from the southern states. In over-the-road 
hauling the majority of those conferences were controlled by the small 
owners or the truckmen coming from small towns and unorganized 
districts. 


In all this turmoil we managed to serve our organizations and their 
representatives and to hold our own and go ahead, without charging one 
cent extra to our individual members or to our local unions. With the 
advent and passage of the Wagner Bill, with the contemplated legislation 
governing inter-state trucking, with the continuation of the NRA in a 
modified form, unless otherwise ordered by this Convention, we intend to 
keep our office still functioning until we see how things are coming out, 
believing that it is necessary to do so in order to obtain the full measure 
of the legislation enacted, in order to be in touch with contemplated new 
proceedings of the government, and in order mainly to be of service to the 
rank and file of our membership throughout the country. Our representa- 
tives from local unions throughout the country can testify as to the help- 
fulness of this Washington office. We should, at this critical time in our 
country’s history, when there is so much danger of adverse legislation, 
be on the ground floor near the seat of government. I expect much more 
from the Wagner Bill than we received from the NRA. I hope I will not 
be disappointed. It is possible that I may. This legislation may also be 
declared unconstitutional. A majority of the Supreme Court are not in 
my opinion sympathetic to Labor. However, Labor will keep on fighting 
and electing to office men from whom eventually they will obtain not 
sympathy but justice. 

But Labor must not depend on legislation only as part of its method 
of obtaining justice. Labor must never lose its economic power—the 
power and strength of its unions. Labor must remember that the pre- 
sumably favorable legislation received from one administration, either 
state or national, can be repealed, taken away, destroyed by the next ad- 
ministration, or by the same administration if Labor offends it or loses its 
favor. Depending too much on legislation has been the cause of much of 
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the misery of the workers in many European countries, and has destroyed 
the trade unions in many of those countries. 

Unity of action, fighting in one solid mass, strong trade unions, the 
right to stop work as a last resort—those are the weapons that made 
Labor free, and that will continue to keep us free. If we weaken or give 
up our unions and depend entirely on legislation, we will go back, go down, 
where our European workers are today, suffering and deprived of their 


freedom. 
"S 


Harvester Company Cited for 
Union Interference 


Washington, D. C.—The National 
Labor Relations Board began hear- 
ings on the complaint that the Inter- 
national Harvester Company had in- 
terfered with the self-organization of 
employes. The complaint was filed by 
a local of the United Automobile 
Workers' International Union. 

Company officials admitted that 
they had encouraged the formation of 
an “employe representation" plan in 
1919, but denied that this constituted 
interference with the right of self- 
organization under the terms of the 
National Labor Relations Act. Coun- 
sel for the board maintained the con- 
trary. 


House Committee Kills Wages 
and Hours Bill 


Washington, D. C.—The Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives blocked for this session at 
least action on the Walsh-Healey bill 
authorizing the inclusion of wages 
and hours standards in contracts 
awarded concerns dealing with the 
Government. 

The Walsh bill passed the Senate 
during the last session of Congress. 
It was: bitterly opposed before the 
House Judiciary Committee by em- 
ployers who zealously advocate long 
hours, low wages and sub-standard 
labor conditions generally. 

Representative Arthur D. Healey 
of Massachusetts introduced a bill 
modifying certain portions of the 


Hs 


Walsh bil. But even this measure, 
known as the Walsh-Healey bill, failed 
to win over the committee. They re- 
fused to favor it by a ten to six vote, 
and then to finalize the matter voted 
to table the bill, which, according to 
usual procedure, means that it cannot 
be called up again in committee this 
session. 


$953,548,419 Dividends Taken 
by Stockholders 


Stone blind to the social necessity of 
reducing hours for employed workers 
without cutting wages in order to pro- 
vide jobs for the tremendous unem- 
ployed army whose cohorts are 
camped in every state in the Union, 
the stockholders of American corpo- 
rations pocketed $953,548,419 in divi- 
dends during the first four months of 
1936, compared with $798,044,538 in 
the like period of 1935. 

For April, stockholders of 737 cor- 
porations took a total of $172,636,197, 
and in March stockholders of 1,174 
corporations pocketed dividends total- 
ing $235,542,166, making $408,178,- 
363 for the two months. 

The rising tide of prosperity was 
indicated by the fact that special divi- 
dends, including extra payments, 
increases in rates, and payments 
against arrearages were much more 
numerous than a year ago. 


Slums do not breed more crime and 
immorality than wages which fall be- 
low decent standards. The two are 
twin evils that are always found to- 
gether.—New York Times. 
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Washinglen, D.C: April 23, 1936 


TO THE OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF 

ORGANIZATIONS AFFILIATED WITH THE 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 

AND TO ALL THOSE WHO MAY BE DIRECTLY CONCERNED: 


The Fifty-Third Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, held in Washington, D. 0, 
in October 1933, decided that the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, and Helpers of 
America exercises jurisdiction over teamsters and 
chauffeurs employed in the brewery industry. 


This decision was reaffirmed by the Fifty- 
Fourth Annual Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor which was held in San Francisco, California, in 
October 1934. 1 


Because of this official action the American 
Federation of Labor recognizes the jurisdiction of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of America over team drivers, 
truck drivers, chauffeurs and helpers employed in the 
brewery manufacturing industry. 


Respectfully am 
Preside 


EE American Federation of Labor 
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INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS 


of America 


Wear the Emblem of Our 
J. Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the — 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
| 222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
i 
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FTER this month's issue, and for the next three or four months, the 
monthly Magazine will be edited and taken care of by General 
Organizer John M. Gillespie. The General President will be away from 
headquarters on the road on business in connection with the organization: 


cU 


HERE is nothing to be gained by rough tacties in dealing with men 
who disagree with us in the Labor Movement. Education, reasoning 
and adopting the rule of common sense with an individual who differs 
with us in opinion is the most effective and advantageous course to pursue. 


(ccs 


HE American Federation of Labor, through its Non-Partisan Com- 

mittee, appeared before the Committee on Platform of the Republican 
Party in Cleveland and made a strong request in the name of Labor that 
our government sever friendly. relations with the Russian Soviet gov- 
ernment because of the activities. of the Communists in’ our. country, 
which is a direct violation of the agreement entered into by thé United 
States and Russia. Another request made was that any alien advocating 
the overthrow of our government by physieal force or revolution, be 
immediately deported, and that any citizen of the United States. advo- 
cating revolution be penalized to the extent of imprisonment. The Com- 
mittee on. Platform gave a. great deal of attention to this request and 
many of the members of the Committee believed that such a proceeding 
was absolutely necessary, but withheld embodying same in the platform, 
believing it would be best to have the candidate, Mr. Landon, if elected 
to the office of President, call a conference of political leaders in Wash- 
ington for the. purpose of putting into legislation said request: Everyone 
knows how Governor Landon and nearly all eitizens of. Kansas feel 
towards the Communists. 


AYING YOUR DUES in advance is perhaps the fmest proof that you 

are a real union man at héart that can be given to.your associate 
members. Besides you do not lose anything, while you. gain the respect 
and admiration of your associates. Attending the meetings of your union 
now that this industrial organization madness is on is the best way that 
you can prove that you are fulfilling your obligation as a member of this 
International Union. Ours is distinctly a craft union, as we are dependent 
upon all the industries for our membership. Any member of our union 
that advocates the adoption of the industrial union plan is violating his 
obligation and substantially helping to destroy our own union, as we 
admit to membership drivers, chauffeurs and’ helpers who are engaged in 
hauling the products of every industry. 


sq 
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Some Live Without Working, 
Others Work Without Living 


The economic condition brought 
about by the centralization of wealth 
has created a situation that within the 
past few years has almost gotten out 
of control. 


It is fair to believe that in order for 
a man to enjoy life he should put 
something into life that he might bet- 
ter enjoy that which he helps create. 
However, in the past few years, we 
have seen the accumulation of riches 
by some that has been handed down to 
their children and others, thereby tak- 
ing away from the recipients not only 
the necessity of working, but the 
desire. 


Vast fortunes have been accumu- 
lated by the generations of the past by 
honest efforts, and no one would deny 
them the privileges of honestly earn- 
ing the vast fortunes. But how many 
have been honestly earned? Most of 
the fortunes accumulated have been at 
the sacrifice of fellow human beings, 
and then when they have finished 
their course and leave this vale of 
tears, they leave it to be distributed, 
not to those who by labor have helped 
create, but to someone who has never 
done one single earnest thing, that has 
in any way bettered mankind. 

These wastrels, spendthrifts, para- 
sites and otherwise useless human be- 
ings, clutter up the world with their 
useless existence. They must have 
much of wealth to carry on, and so 
they eontinue by devious methods to 
squeeze from the honest toiler more 

(Continued on Page 16) 











(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


Io Pup of the United States Herbert Hoover appeared before 
the convention of the Republican Party recently held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and in his address he made the following statement: “The American 
people ought to thank Almighty God for the Supreme Court and for the 
Constitution of the United States." Before this statement was made 
Mr. Hoover referred to the decisions of the Supreme Court during the 
past two years in dealing with legislation enacted by the present Admin- 
istration. He further stated: “What would happen to the American 
people if we did not have the Supreme Court and if the laws as enacted 
by the present Administration were to remain on the statute books?" 
The laws that Mr. Hoover referred to were the humanitarian laws which 
gave some form of freedom to the workers of the nation. The NRA 
gave freedom to employes throughout the nation, organized and un- 
organized. For instance, in the large department stores and in the 
five and ten cent stores where thousands of girls were employed, the 
hours were shortened under this law. It also gave to the manufacturers 
and dealers the right to reach understandings to prevent chiseling; in 
other words, to prevent cut-throat competition that would destroy the 
power of the employer to pay wages and shorten hours. It gave the first 
breath of hope to the millions of workers who were never allowed the 
freedom of organization, and it gave to industry the first ray of sunshine 
towards regulating their own affairs. The only class that the NRA would 
injure would be the class that believe in destroying trade, competition 
and the freedom of labor. And Herbert Hoover raised his hands in pious 
supplication in the Cleveland convention of the Republican Party, saying 
that the American people should thank Almighty God for the Supreme 
Court because it set aside the NRA. 

The Supreme Court also set aside another law established by the 
present Administration; namely the Guffey Bill. This bill was named 
after United States Senator Joseph Guffey of Pennsylvania, who intro- 
duced the bill in the Senate in behalf of the coal operators, mine owners, 
dealers and the United Mine Workers of Pennsylvania and several other 
states. Bear this in mind; that this act put new life into the mining 
industry which was so thoroughly demoralized that there were very few 
engaged in this all-important industry that were able to meet either the 
costs of living or the costs of production because of cut-throat competition 
and unfair practices. As a result of the Guffey Act a tribunal was set up 
composed of representatives of the employers, labor and the government, 
and all questions dealing with the industry were practically left to the 
decision of this board. It further meant that there could be no strikes 
or lockouts within the industry until this board had an opportunity of 
adjusting the grievances existing. It was, without a doubt, for this par- 
ticular industry, which is all-important to the nation, one of the finest 
pieces of legislation ever enacted pertaining to the operation and the 
continuation of an all-important business. The Supreme Court, I repeat, 
set aside the Guffey Act and for that act Herbert Hoover states to the 
convention of the Republican Party and to the nation as a whole that 
we ought to thank Almighty God for the Supreme Court. 
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The Supreme Court also set aside, by a vote of five to four, the 
minimum wage law established by the Legislature of New York, by the 
government of that great state which has been elected by the people, 
which established for women in the laundry industry a minimum wage 
of $12.40 per week. The Chief Justice of the United States even voted 
with the other three progressive members of the court that this law was 
necessary, that it was in accordance with the Constitution of the United 
States, and that the court should sustain the State of New York in its 
enactment of such necessary, humanitarian legislation. The court, I 
repeat, by a vote of five to four, over the protest of Chief Justice Hughes, 
voted that the State of New York had no right to make a law compelling 
unscrupulous employers to pay a minimum wage to women in laundries 
or in sweat-shops or in employment of any kind. And for the setting 
aside of such a law taking away state rights, Herbert Hoover, one of the 
big men in the Republican Party who carried the convention off its feet, 
declared that the “American people ought to thank Almighty God for the 
Supreme Court and for the Constitution." 


Now one of the finest things about the Constitution of the United 
States is the right of the people to amend it. But Herbert Hoover, the 
great leader of American thought in the Republican ranks, who lived most 
of his life in European and Asiatic countries, believes there should be no 
amendment to the Constitution which would permit the State of New 
York to establish à minimum wage law. We expected more progres- 
sive-ism from the Republican convention than this, because we had hoped 
that the younger men in the Republican Party who have witnessed con- 
ditions throughout the nation for the past ten years, would realize that 
the old-timers who were tied to à post in that party should be set aside, 
and that we cannot go back to conditions as they obtained years ago. 
Herbert Hoover is just as static now as he was in 1932 and I am sorry to 
say that the many great minds in the Republican Party seem to be influ- 
enced by that condition of static mind. 


Ws WERE particularly interested in what the Republican Party would 
say in its platform relative to Labor. A delegation from the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor, headed by William Green 
and Frank Morrison, appeared before the Committee on Platform of that 
convention and set before it the arguments, the desires, the requests in 
behalf of Labor, and asked the Republican convention to embody in its 
platform those requests. There were about fifteen separate and distinct 
requests made by the committee of Labor men. Nearly every one of them 
was ignored and when the platform was drafted it contained two short 
paragraphs dealing with Labor, which read in substance as follows: 


*We believe in the right of Labor to organize and choose 
representatives of its own choosing." 


“We believe in the protection of Labor against sweat-shops, 
and in the establishment of minimum wages for women and 
children, and we further believe that the Constitution as it now 
stands permits states to inaugurate such legislation." 


Well how they could read the decisions of the Supreme Court on 
the Minimum Wage Law of New York and then reach such a conclusion 
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is impossible to understand. In the first place the Supreme Court stated 
that the Minimum Wage Law of New York was unconstitutional and that 
the states had no right to make such a law; and in the next place in the 
decision in regard to the Guffey Bill the Supreme Court ruled that it 
was unconstitutional because it interfered with state rights. In other 
words, the two decisions are absolutely contrary to each other. One 
decision means that the states have no right to make a minimum wage 
law and the other decision states that the federal government has no right 
to make a law governing wages and hours, and still we find the Repub- 
lican convention stating that they believed that under the Constitution 
the states had the right to establish minimum wages for women and 
minors. I repeat, the Republican platform contains two short sentences 
dealing with Labor and those two expressions have been in every Repub- 
lican platform since 1896, when Mark Hanna was successful in nominat- 
ing William McKinley for President of the United States. The platform 
does not say anything about protecting Labor in its right to organize, 
such as was attempted by the Guffey Bill and by the NRA. The platform 
does not say anything about calling to justice employers in large indus- 
tries such as the automobile industry in Detroit, or the steel industry in 
Pennsylvania and other places, where men are openly discharged and 
perseeuted for joining a labor union of their own choosing. Thirteen 
different paragraphs or declarations were contained in the same platform 
relative to farming and farmers. The great multitude of workers in cities, 
towns and hamlets throughout the nation were worthy of two short sen- 
tences, but the farming industry—and we are not jealous—deserved thir- 
teen lengthy statements as contained in the platform. The industrial 
workers of Gary and of Pittsburgh and of Detroit deserved two short 
sentences stating that they should have the right to organize and that 
the Republican Party was opposed to sweat-shops. Our position in this 
movement is that we are fighting for the workers and we are going to 
continue to fight because they are our people, they are the backbone of 
the nation, they are the mainstay of future civilization, they are the fodder 
that will be fed to cannons in case of war in defense of the nation, they 
are the blood and sinew of our present industrial and economic form of 
government, and any party—whether it be Republican or Democrat— 
that does not realize the foregoing cannot expect the support or consid- 
eration of the masses of the toilers of the nation, organized and un- 
organized. 


Next month we will endeavor to analyze the platform of the Demo- 
cratic Party, and we might say now that if they do no better than the 
Republicans have done in dealing with the toilers of the nation, it is just 
too bad for the workers and it will be too bad also for the future pros- 
perity of this country. If those that control political parties can obtain 
no lesson from what is happening in old, established nations in Europe, 
then they are more blind than those that sat down at the banquet table 
of Belshazzar, and more deaf and dumb than Louis of France was when 
the mob was howling for bread outside the palace at Versailles, and when 
his beautiful queen, Marie Antoinette said, “If there is no bread, give 
them cake.” 
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Pes FIVE-TO-FOUR DECISION of the United States Supreme Court declar- 
ing unconstitutional the Minimum Wage Law for women in the State 
of New York is perhaps the most unreasonable decision ever rendered by 
this tribunal. Of course we have always argued that a five-to-four decision 
of the Supreme Court should never have obtained as applying to our 
Democratic form of government. The fifth or odd man has more power 
than any king of ancient reign. The fifth or odd man in the majority 
decision sets aside the will of Congress, of the Senate, of the President 
and of all the people who elect our representative Democratic govern- 
ment. No civilized country in the world would permit such a condition 
to obtain. The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor 
has requested the conventions of both parties to favor an amendment to 
the Constitution requiring a two-thirds vote of the Supreme Court of the 
United States to set aside acts of Congress. The Executive Council be- 
lieved that if this request is put into legislation and then adopted by the 
states of the Union it will be one more step forward. We believe that the 
states will by a two-thirds majority sustain such an amendment. Labor 
may be forced to go further as a result of the slaughter by the Supreme 
Court of all the humanitarian legislation that has been passed on the 
request of Labor after endless work for the past three years. The legis- 
lation to which Labor gave time and energy and solicitation and great 
expense, that was passed on Labor’s request with the approval of the 
administration, has all been destroyed by the reactionary membership 
of the Supreme Court. Many of the judges which constitute the present 
membership of the Supreme Court were corporation lawyers when they 
practiced law and never had any other kind of fees or retainers except 
corporation revenue. Many of them were appointed by reactionary Presi- 
dents of the United States, Harding, Coolidge and Hoover, who during 
their administrations never placed on the statute books anything that 
could be considered as Labor legislation. With us in the Labor Movement 
we do not care especially what a man’s politics may be if he will but give 
a square deal to the masses of the people. The American Federation of 
Labor, through its Executive Council, is not tied to any party, but is 
determined to support the friends of Labor, whether they be Democrats 
or Republicans. Of course it is a waste of time and throwing the ballot 
away to either talk about a third party or to vote for the Socialist candi- 
date, who himself admits he has no possible chance of getting anywhere 
in the general election. No trade unionist or representative of the Trade 
Union Movement should be governed by prejudices of any kind in casting 
his ballot. In other words, if your father voted for a certain political 
party there is no reason why you should not change your mind, because 
you are living in a different age and representing the workers of the nation 
who are in dire need of protective, helpful legislation. Labor men should 
support the men they know, who have delivered the goods, or who have 
done all within their power to deliver the goods for Labor. The Labor 
man that cannot do this, but is governed by prejudices is not worthy to 
be Labor’s representative. The man who votes the Communist ticket is 
voting to cut his own throat and the throat of every other worker who 
is endeavoring to make a living in this country of ours. To the officers 
in the Labor Movement their first thought should be to vote for and help 
to elect to political office the men whom they believe have played the game 
fairly in Labor’s interest, and to support those men even in preference to 
somone whom they like. Bear this in mind also, that this International 
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Union has no power whatever to in any way discipline any member, no 
matter how he votes. In other words, your conscience must be your guide, 
and your political and religious faith is yours to act and decide for your- 
self in accordance with your conscience. However, let it be understood, 
and you should know it, that Communists are not entitled to membership 
in the International organization, in accordance with the action of the 
last convention. 

In choosing your candidate keep in mind the reactionary corporation 
judges who are now members of the Supreme Court, who have destroyed 
every effort made by leaders in the Senate and in the Congress, men like 
Bob Wagner, Senator from New York, Bill Connery, Congressman from 
Massachusetts, and several others who have supported Labor and the 
present administration in Washington to the end that we were successful 
in obtaining more consideration for Labor in recent years than in any 
similar period in the history of our country. 


oem e of statistical reports from bureaus that are self-constituted 
as to unemployment, we are pleased to report that our membership is 
pretty thoroughly employed at this writing throughout the nation. Yes, 
we have a few men here and there out of work and we have some men 
that are only working three and four days a week, but we are so far 
ahead of where we were two years ago that it is unbelievable that idleness 
would be displaced to its present proportion. We have districts in which 
they tell me there isn't an idle man in the district. I do not want to 
publish the name of the districts because I don't want people from other 
places running to those districts and overcrowding the market. My advice 
to our people is to stay where they are and wait until their turn comes. 
There was a time when it paid to travel west, but those days are gone, 
because there are many in the West that believe if they could only get 
east they would be happy and well taken care of. The old human instinct 
still prevails. Many of us are never satisfied and always believe that there 
is a land in the distance flowing with milk and honey. But I repeat, there 
is no such land in our present civilization, and the old saying was never 
more true than it is now that “A rolling stone gathers no moss." 

I am, however, again stating that conditions have improved in this 
particular organization far beyond our expectations of two years ago and 
that we are still going onward and onward. Don't stand stil in your 
unions. Be ever watchful of the dangers that surround you. The enemies 
of Organized Labor are more numerous today than at any time in recent 
years. We have three distinct elements in opposition to the Labor Move- 
ment. The first group includes those that refuse to abide by the majority 
rule and that believe in à form of organization contrary to the wishes 
of the majority of the American Federation of Labor. They are those 
who would set aside the present form of organization and establish a 
new form. Many of them are sincere but unreasonable and discontented. 
Many of them believe our progress is not fast enough. They refuse to 
believe that slow but sure progress brings greater results than impetuous 
movements started without preparation that end in disruption and de- 
struction. The second group are the employers’ associations with their 
high-priced legal talent that have been able to destroy every particle of 
progressive legislation that the Labor Movement has been successful in 
placing on the statute books of the nation for the past three years. The 
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employers’ and manufacturers’ associations of the country are more alert 
and have more money and members today than at any time within the 
last thirty years, and they are getting results in spite of the fact that 
Labor has had many substantial, loyal friends in the present government. 
The third group includes those who are carrying trade union cards but 
who are boring from within and spreading the venom of discontent and 
injecting the serum of distrust within the Labor Movement. In addition 
to these three classes there is the old method of employers engaging detec- 
tive agencies who call themselves efficiency counsels and advisory manage- 
ments, who get some of our weak-kneed members through bribes to act 
with the other disturbers to the end that they may help to weaken or 
destroy the prestige and influence of the local union and of the Interna- 
tional Union. You men who sit back and who are sincere in your thoughts 
and believe that Labor is all powerful and that it will continue to go on 
and on without your every effort being put forth to help us with your 
loyalty— well, you are living in a fool's paradise if you continue to believe 
thus. Remember the words “Eternal vigilance is the price of freedom." 
If you believe you can hold your present conditions if your union is weak- 
ened or destroyed, you are sadly mistaken. 

I ask you, therefore, to attend your meetings, to help your officers 
when they are fulfilling their duties to remove them if they are not, to 
watch carefully all that surrounds you, to refuse to have anything to do 
with those that are spreading insidious, dangerous propaganda, to stick 
to your union night and day, to not be impatient but when you are becom- 
ing dissatisfied look back at the conditions that obtained a few years ago 
and to always remember—and this is no exaggeration—that this union of 
ours especially made us in reality free men. 

Lamia 
des DUTY of a labor official is to advise his people in every way he pos- 
sibly ean as to what is going on throughout the nation and to endeavor 
by his advice and counsel to keep them informed so that they may have 
some information as to how they shall conduct themselves in fighting the 
enemies that surround our labor movement at the present time. It would 
be foolish for us to spend money every month on our Journal unless we 
had within its columns something that would be helpful from the stand- 
point of information and advice, something that would interest our mem- 
bership and also be referred to in case of necessity to substantiate argu- 
ments made by our representatives from time to time in dealing with the 
publie or with our employers or with our enemies. The great loss of the 
Labor Movement today is the fact that our members are careless and our 
officers sometimes are negligent in attending meetings of Central Bodies 
and in attending their own meetings and having the proper information 
to offset the arguments of the disturbers and disrupters. Recently we 
had a ease come before the Executive Council where a Central Body in 
one of the larger cities claimed that every Communist—numbering about 
fifteen— within that city who was a delegate to the Central Body attended 
every meeting and remained until the last gun was fired. Although they 
were vastly in the minority, they are at this time such a serious menace 
to the welfare of the Central Body that the Executive Council was re- 
quested to do something. The only thing the Executive Council can do is 
to advise the local unions with real American, red-blooded trade unionists 
as delegates, to insist that their delegates attend the meetings of the 
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Central Body. The Communists talk and talk and talk and they are in- 
structed to remain and continue to talk and argue for hours on the most 
technical point until they finally wear out the real trade unionists, who 
leave the hall and leave the meeting to the few willful disturbers. This 
is your fight and don't laugh it off, because if your union is destroyed by 
the Communists you and your family and your fellows will be the losers. 


Ar THE TIME of writing this we have been reading in the papers that 
there are large numbers of men on strike in France. No doubt the French 
workers have plenty of reason to strike, because their wages are far below 
the wages of the British workers or the workers in Germany—at least 
in Germany before the war. The French people are very economical and 
can live, and do live, much cheaper than their immediate neighbors and 
competitors in the business world. A French housewife is reputed to be 
able to make a meal out of what the average American housewife would 
throw in the garbage can. The average French housewife makes her own 
clothes and those of her children and can save twenty cents a day out of 
the sixty cents a day earned by her husband. Rents are lower all through 
France and are much lower in Paris than they are in other large cities 
in Europe. The sanitary and living conditions of the French people, how- 
ever, are much below those of either England or Germany. 

Those strikes that you are reading about— which may be settled when 
you read this—are not the strikes of unions. They are mass strikes in 
mostly unorganized groups. The Communists of France have gotten the 
government of France in such a mess that they are now practically dic- 
tating the policy of the Socialist President of France whom they helped 
to elect. The average strike in France only lasts a few days and is then 
over, but during that strike the government is very careful not to bring 
about any such thing as a shooting down of the strikers. They very well 
remember the French Revolution. There is nothing more dangerous and 
neither is there anything that brings less benefit to the workrs, than mass 
Strikes of unorganized workers. Of course, a mass strike could lead to 
anything because industry is paralyzed and the strikers when hungry, 
if driven to it, may resort to outbreaks that would necessitate the shedding 
of blood, and the shooting down of the workers of France might lead to 
anything. And there is nothing more desired by the Communists of 
Russia and their agents scattered throughout France than that such a 
condition should obtain. I refer to the fact that they are desirous of creat- 
ing mass strikes, then bloodshed, then revolution, then overthrow of the 
Democratic form of government now obtaining, and the establishment of 
a Soviet government patterned after the Russian form. This is the very 
dangerous condition now obtaining in France. We hope and pray that the 
French people will never again have to suffer the endless destruction of 
another revolution and that by the time you read this the controversy, 
insofar as the mass strikes are concerned, will be ended. Bear this in 
mind, however, that even if they are ended and a temporary settlement 
made, there is an under current of a dangerous nature eating up the 
workers of France which we fear may lead to the destruction of the 
present form of government of that country. 
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ee HONORABLE JAMES THOMAS, a member of the British Cabinet, has 
been forced to tender his resignation because of suspicion that Thomas 
Oed prematurely some of the secret conversations within the British 
Cabinet. 

I have known Jim Thomas for nearly thirty years. He was at one 
time one of the smooth, easy, fluent speakers of the British Trade Union 
Movement. For many years he represented the railroad workers in the 
labor activities of England. He came to the United States as a fraternal 
delegate representaing the British Trades Union Congress many years 
ago. I first met him and got acquainted with him in 1911 while I served . 
as a delegate from the American Federation of Labor at the British Trade 
Union Congress in Newcastle-on-Tyne. At that time Thomas was one of 
the most influential men in the Labor Movement, ranking with Ben Tillett, 
James Sexton and many other famous leaders. Tillett and Sexton and 
several others remained always loyal to the masses of the workers who 
made them what they were. Thomas played to the silken curtain crowd 
belonging to the upper strata of society in England. Ramsay McDonald, 
who was made Prime Minister, was never a real worker in the ranks of 
labor, although he was labor’s choice for many years. When McDonald 
finally forgot the workers and sided in with the Tory or Conservative 
Party of England he lost out with the masses of the people, and while 
he still holds à minor office in Britain's political life, his influence is a 
thing of the past, both with the government and the workers. If McDonald, 
who was for many years a political leader of Labor, were to appear before 
a convention of the men of Labor, I doubt whether he would be permitted 
to address the convention. When McDonald left the side of the workers 
and sided with the government, Thomas, who held a position with the 
government, followed McDonald and forgot his laboring friends. 

The glory found at the end of the trail is measured by the honor with 
which you have served your people and the sincerity with which you have 
been loyal and true to their interests. Thomas and McDonald will be 
forgotten by the toilers of the British nation and by hundreds of them 
those two men, whom Labor made, will be despised because the gilded 
atmosphere of the wealthy classes dazzled those commoners and made 
them forget their own people. 

According to the newspapers, Thomas had been playing golf with a 
couple of high-priced insurance brokers, or, to be more plain, gamblers, 
on what might happen in British politics. You know you can gamble 
on anything in England. Lloyd's will insure you against the most fantastic 
things. It seems they decided at the Cabinet meeting to increase the 
tariff or duty on certain commodities and during the game of golf Jim 
Thomas divulged the conversation within the Cabinet. His partners in 
the game immediately telephoned and insured themselves and their friends 
against any increase in taxes on certain articles. Of course the tax agree- 
ment reached in the Cabinet went through and Jim's friends collected. 
Jim has a son who is also employed or connected with an insurance office. 
Jim Thomas had recently been given many valuable presents by men 
outside the government. Among the presents was a beautiful home. Of 
course there was perhaps nothing dishonest in this transaction, but things 
of that kind arouse the suspicion of the British government and of the 
workers. We do not know except what we read in the papers and we are 
not prepared to say definitely that Jim Thomas is guilty of betraying his 
own government as he did his own working people, but things do not look 
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good for Jim, especially when he gives up his high position bringing him 
twenty-five thousand dollars à year salary and other pickings, now that 
he is declining in years and when he has no possible chance of ever being 
again considered by Labor as its representative. It is another living 
example of the fact that the only way to play the game is to play it 
squarely, openly and honorably, and remain true to your own people who 
trust and confide in you. 


FLASH 


Hon. Jim Thomas has been found guilty of betraying the British 
Cabinet of which he was a member, by disclosing inside secret informa- 
tion. Now he is an outeast despised by his former associates in the Gov- 
ernment and hated by the Labor Movement. 


‘Lue DAYS of the old-time Labor representative who believed he could 
go out and organize the world with his fists are a thing of the past. Men 
today must win by convincing their employers and the public of the justice 
of their cause by argument and by facts. Never was this more thoroughly 
demonstrated than by the group representing the railroad organizations 
in their arguments recently with the employers, where by clear, cold- 
blooded facts they were able to convince not only the railroads but the 
government that when two roads merged and men were thrown out of 
work, that those men would have to be taken care of in some way. 
Finally, after weeks of argument and the production of statistics and 
facts the railroad companies and the railroad brotherhoods reached an 
agreement whereby a man that loses his work because of a merger will 
receive almost one year’s pay and still retain his seniority, and if there are 
vacancies created by death or resignation that man can return to his 
employment. In addition to this, if because of a merger a man is forced 
to move his family to follow his employment in accordance with his 
seniority rights, the cost of moving his family must be paid by his em- 
ployers. If he owns his house and is compelled to move away and has to 
sell at a loss he must also be reimbursed. Many other concessions were 
obtained as a result of those conferences and agreements brought about 
not by clubs but by persuasion, honest argument, and brains. 


If any of our unions are engaged in any unlawful practices anywhere 
they will have to stand the responsibility for such acts. This Interna- 
tional Union is too big and too powerful and too influential and has too 
much at stake to give countenance to any unlawful acts of any kind any 
place, no matter what the arguments of the agitators might be. We have 
not reached this position of influence and power that we now enjoy in the 
Labor Movement and with our employers by brutality and force, but by 
our economic strength and the intelligence that has guided. and directed 
and protected the International and the local unions. If any member is 
rash enough to commit any kind of crime because of his extreme enthu- 
siasm, he need not come to us, because we are not backing up in any way, 
shape or manner the commitment of any crime, nor will we involve the 
name of the International Union, and those characters, if there are any— 
and we believe there are none—that believe in such practices do not 
belong in the folds of this International Union. Honesty, decency and 
justice are the principles upon which this organization is founded and 
upon which it is going to continue. If it changes its course to the left it 
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is bound to destroy itself, and any injury or any weakening of this splendid 
institution would be the means of destroying many of the benefits that 
have been obtained for the membership after years of struggle and 
organization. Therefore we say to you, use your head and your brains and 
not your fists or a club. 


Tag EXECUTIVE COUNCIL of the American Federation of Labor has de- 
clared that the acts of the Committee for Industrial Unionism are illegal 
and at variance with the policies and principles of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and has declared such organization as dual in character 
and detrimental to the best interests of the Labor Movement. The Execu- 
tive Council requested the organizations participating in this alliance to 
withdraw from said movement and to cease spreading propaganda against 
the American Federation of Labor. It is the opinion of the writer that 
any organization refusing to comply with the request of the Executive 
Council—which is the convention of the American Federation of Labor 
between conventions—may have charges filed against them for violation 
of the laws, rules and regulations of the Federation. One thing is certain— 
Harmony is needed now more than ever in the history of the Labor Move- 
ment in our country. The enemies of Labor are working night and day 
to destroy Labor. Especially are the activities of our enemies noticeable 
in the legislative halls of the nation and in their legal persecution and 
prosecution of the workers and the unions of workers as exemplified in 
the recent decisions of the courts, which decisions are entirely adverse to 
Labor. It is a pity and a shame, with all those common enemies, which 
include the manufacturers’ association, that are lined up side by side with 
the Communists, who are also working from within creating discontent 
and distrust of labor unions. The Communist agitators seek employment, 
especially in the unskilled trades, and thus get into the unions and bore 
from within, faithfully carrying out instructions from the Center in New 
York or from San Diego or Minneapolis, which centers issue orders and 
directions to their agents and sub-agents throughout the nation. I again 
warn our membership to beware of those dangerous agitators that are 
never satified until they destroy the effieiency of the unions by their 
malicious, willful, lying tactics. 

Some of them work beside you; so do the spies that the detective 
agencies have in the unions. We ourselves have had experience where some 
of our officers were offered extra compensation if they would report the 
workings of the union, and then gradually they persist by asking ques- 
tions prepared and given them for the meeting, which questions lead to 
the creation of suspicion amongst the members. 

But all of those tactics will fail because the masses of the workers 
are intelligent and honest and are determined to have their legitimate 
trade union movement uncontrolled by either spies or Communists. We 
fought against all enemies to form and maintain this union; we will fight 
to the end to save it from all our foes, including the imported, disrupting 
boring from within, apostles of Russian Communism. “They shall not 
pass." 


"www 
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bis AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR has recommended to the conven- 
tions of both political parties that the Constitution of the United States 
be amended so that it will take two-thirds of the members of the Supreme 
Court to set aside an act of Congress or to declare illegal any act of legis- 
lation that has been passed by the Congress and signed by the President 
of the United States. As the law stands now it needs only a majority 
vote; that is, five out of the nine Justices, to declare a law unconstitu- 
tional. If the change is made it will take six judges, or two-thirds of the 
nine, to declare the law unconstitutional. There is plenty of work to be 
done even if the next Congress enacts such legislation, because then it must 
be approved by two-thirds of the states. The convention of the American 
Federation of Labor instructed the Executive Council to draft an amend- 
ment to the Constitution limiting the power of the Supreme Court. After 
due deliberation the Executive Council adopted this amendment and sub- 
mitted same to the Platform Committee of both political parties. 


f s DECISION of the Supreme Court on the Guffey Bill again establishes 
or reconfirms our belief that there is something wrong with our govern- 
ment when all of the people of the United States through their representa- 
tives in Congress have their decisions set aside by four or five old men 
sitting in the Supreme Court. Such a condition does not obtain in any 
other country in the world except in the United States. Our laws were 
supposed to be based on the fundamental laws of England, but they never 
had a Supreme Court in England. The highest court in England is the 
House of Commons, to which an individual, under proper legal circum- 
stances, can appeal from the decision of any court. The people of England 
many years ago took the right of veto away from the House of Lords, 
because the House of Lords were not elected; they were created by the 
King on special occasions and many others inherited their titles. 

The humanitarian work of three years by our legislative representa- 
tives in Washington, guided and encouraged by the President of the 
United States, has been set aside by three or four old men who live in the 
ages past. We just wonder how long this condition will continue to obtain 
in our country. The more the Supreme Court reverses the decisions of the 
people by its adverse decisions against human legislation, the quicker the 
people will change the situation. 


Tir NON-PARTISAN COMMITTEE of the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor made many requests from both the Democratic 
and Republican Parties, but one request they emphasized more strongly 
than any other was a request that each party pledge itself if elected to 
do everything in their power to enforce the agreement the United States 
entered into with Russia at the time Russia was given recognition, espe- 
cially that part of the agreement dealing with Communistic propaganda. 
There is no question in our mind but what the American Labor Move- 
ment is going to see to it that Communists that are creating so much dis- 
satisfaction within the unions, are going to be either deported or those 
that are citizens will perhaps be subjected to imprisonment. 

No greater menace confronts the Labor Movement today than the 


~ 
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menace of Communism within the unions. The Communists have de- 
stroyed the Labor Movement wherever they have gotten control. Espe- 
cially is this true in many South American countries. It is also true that 
they have destroyed the Labor Movement in Spain; have practically ruined 
the Labor Movement of France, and are working night and day in many 
other countries of Europe that Communism may prevail instead of Trade 
Unionism. Communism means the overthrow of the present form of 
government and the establishment of the Russian Soviet form of govern- 
ment, where men, women and children are the property of the state and 
human beings are regarded almost in the same light as animals. Com- 
munism destroys ambition, because there is no incentive to produce except 
under the lash of the tyrant's whip. Religion is scoffed at wherever Com- 
munism is in control. It is true there are a few old people in Russia that 
still have religious tendencies, but they had better keep their beliefs to 
themselves; but it is expected that after one or two generations all thought 
of religion will be entirely eliminated from the Russian mind. In the 
public schools of Russia religion is looked upon as hypocritical superstition. 

We do not want this form of government in this country of ours where 
workers are blessed with the greatest freedom ever enjoyed by the toilers 
in this or any other civilization. 


"Iuosu who do not know the condition of the Labor Movement in France 
would imagine that there is a strong, healthy Labor Movement over there. 
As a matter of fact, the entire membership is not more than 500,000 and 
those constituting this membership are practically unable to get anywhere 
insofar as union-shop conditions are concerned or conditions which in 
any way compare with the conditions of the American workers. 

The recent strikes you have been reading about in the papers are 
mass strikes called by the Communist Party, in most instances. The 
papers have stated recently that the membership of the labor unions has 
been increasing as a result of these strikes. Undoubtedly the workers in 
France are justified in striking for better conditions, as the conditions of 
these workers are far below that of either the English or American 
workers, but the main reason for the condition of the French being so far 
below the standards of the British workers is due to the fact that organi- 
zation among the workers has never been very strong and the workers 
have been entirely wrapped up in the belief that politics, and polities 
alone, could do things for them. There are twelve different kinds of 
politieal organizations in France at the present time with the extreme 
Socialists, backed by the Communists and radical groups, in control of 
the French government. The recent strikes that have taken place are mass 
strikes of unorganized workers. We are happy to report that even this 
kind of a strike, without financial preparation or leadership, brought about 
a substantial betterment of conditions for the workers of France. 


|r THERE was ever anything to be seriously regretted by American citi- 
zens it is the fact that an organization such as the Black Legion existed 
in Michigan and vicinity. This organization is distinctly opposed to 
all American ideals and principles. This organization is aimed at the 
freedom of religion and endeavors to draw the class line so thoroughly 
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that it belies all the great statesmen that this country has produced. 
President Roosevelt on Sunday, June 14, in dedicating the monument at 
Vincennes, Indiana, to George Rogers Clark, that hero who opened up the 
Northwest and fought both the English and the Indians, distinctly stated 
that there was no place in this country for either class hatred or religious 
intolerance. 


ON c Hen 


A ÄN I REPEAT, pay no attention to self-constituted leaders that set 
themselves up as spokesmen for the masses of the workers. Only those 
who are elected to office by the workers can speak for the workers. 
Political expression and freedom of religious thought is guaranteed by this 
International Union and by almost every International organization in 
our country with which I have ever come in contact. Read, listen and 
decide for yourself what is best for you to do, but, above all, let no elass 
of disturbers or agitators weaken your belief in the organization of Labor 
that has done so much for you. 


REPORT OF GENERAL PRESIDENT 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, I desire to state that in the whole history of our Inter- 
national Union there has never been a period in which we have encoun- 
tered so many serious situations and conditions as have confronted us 
since our last Convention. Many organizations of labor have been shat- 
tered as a result of unemployment. Others were totally impoverished as 
a result of conditions in the financial world. There never was an instance 
in this or any other country that I know of where revolution did not 
obtain or where there was no overthrow of government, wherein all the 
banks of the nation were closed on one certain day. It is doubtful whether 
any other country could have survived such an experience. Many organi- 
zations of labor ceased holding conventions and entirely overlooked the 
payment of strike benefits because of their financial condition. This Inter- 
national Union, I am happy to say, never evaded in the slightest manner 
any of its obligations to any of its affiliated local unions. Discontent and 
uncertainty surrounded us month after month for a period of nearly four 
years. The total membership of the Labor Movement had been reduced 
by nearly two millions due to the stagnation in the industrial life of our 
nation and the uncertainty obtaining from month to month. Our Inter- 


national Union not only survived this onslaught, not only did we not lose 


any members permanently, but we gained membership year after year and 
we stand today in this Convention having the highest membership over a 
period of one year that we ever enjoyed in the history of the International 
Union. As to our financial condition, we have been sorely tried and have 
had to carry on some very expensive strikes where employers were ruth- 
lessly endeavoring to destroy our unions, but we met every obligation 
and we come into this Convention with our finances stronger than ever 
before. Not one dollar did we lose in any financial institution. There 
were no bad bonds and there were no bad bank accounts held by the 
International Union. This record has not been duplicated by any organi- 
zation of labor that I know of in this or any other country. You can cal) 
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this good luck or good guesswork, but it required patience, investigation, 
penetration and education of the financial conditions of our country, with 
a mind sufficiently broadened by understanding and judgment to be able 
to guard well our membership against strikes and lockouts and to pre- 
serve our small revenues from being lost in the maelstrom of the financial 
quagmire into which our country was plunged. I have always been some- 
what of a believer in men. I have never lost faith for one moment in the 
honesty and the fairness, as well as the fighting qualities, of the men that 
constitute the membership of this International Union. I say this because 
there were days and nights and weeks and months in which the clouds 
hanging over us were so black and the thoughts that we had to experience 
were so bitter that it is impossible to describe what we had to contend 
with, and even if words could be found by me to paint that picture, most 
of our membership could not understand the painting. 

Because we had saved and protected the funds of our International 
Union we became the targets of those vultures that did not believe in 
stopping at anything in order to gain their ends or to get control of our 
funds. Were we impoverished or without a dollar we could have perhaps 
lived in peace. Were we to surrender we would have no organization 
because it would be in the hands of an element in society that would make 
conditions so impossible for the average member that it would be better a 
thousand times that there were no union at all. We have gone through a 
period in the last five years where the very foundations of government 
were threatened by groups of the underworld who believed that they were 
all powerful. But like all other movements and groups that are standing 
on rotten foundations, they went so far in this direction that the govern- 
ment of our country awoke to a realization of conditions obtaining, or the 
utter contempt for law, and that government enacted legislation and 
created a condition which, as you know, today has practically exterminated 
the eriminal world insofar as their offenses against the national govern- 
ment is concerned. I make this prophecy: that this movement of the 
national government for exterminating those that believe in living by 
crime will in the next few years permeate through the large cities and 
states of the nation. 

Our organization has been free in the main from those who had 
direct contact with such groups as referred to above. We had, however, 
in a few instances a few of our members who were almost on the border- 
land of touching this class of law-breakers. If there are any now in this 
class—not directly belonging to that class but touching elbows with them 
—I caution them and warn them in their own interests to stand only for 
their union and for the obligation they have taken, or else there is not any 
question but what when it is too late they will find themselves, as many 
master minds of the criminal world have found themselves in the hands 
and elutehes of the law. The federal government is determined to wipe 
out erime wherever it exists, and this includes labor unions, and the 
state and municipal governments must follow in the footsteps of the 
federal government or else the power of prosecution of those that defy the 
law will be entirely taken over by the federal government. 

I have nothing but the highest appreciation for the helpfulness and 
the encouragement received from our local officers in many cities where 
they were confronted with the problem in a small way similar to what I 
have described herein. I have nothing but the highest honor and respect 
for the local officers that stood up and are still standing up in a few 
places against wrongdoers and racketeers who endeavored to get control 
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of our unions. I have nothing but contempt for the labor union repre- 
sentative who unnecessarily and unlawfully and illegally has any inter- 
course with those who never belonged in the movement and who only 
endeavored to get control for the purpose of enriching themselves. I say 
to you now, wherever you may be, there was never a more honorable or 
more worthy war in our country, including the war for freedom against 
the foreign oppressor, than the war which we went through, where many 
worthy lives were given up—the war to protect our unions against the 
racketeer and the criminal who tried to get control. That war is almost 
ended. There is still the least little rumbling in a few places, but you 
must go from this Convention more determined and more firm than ever 
before, vowing to yourself and pledging to your people that you will work 
more faithfully if possible for the principles contained in the obligation 
that you have taken when becoming a member of this Union. 

I have hope in the future. I see the beginning of a better day, and 
whoever they are that handle the affairs of this Union I will be happy 
to know that we are turning over to them a better organization than that 
which we received from those who preceded us; and I implore you in this 
Convention to enact such laws as will strengthen the hands of your officers 
to the end that we may bring greater sunshine and happiness, greater 
blessings and enjoyment to those whom we represent and to those yet 
unborn who will surely follow in our footsteps. 


(THE END) 





(Continued from Page 1) 


of the wealth he creates by his labor. 
THEY LIVE WITHOUT WORKING. 
They create nothing of value and so 
they have not lived but merely existed. 


On the other hand, many men and 
women, who have toiled day by day 
trying to create something for them- 
selves and posterity, ofttimes see their 
efforts wasted, as the parasites take 
unto themselves all the surplus, leav- 
ing the creator of wealth, not even 
sufficient for existence. 


Hours of honest toil, days of fruit- 
ful study, years of earnest effort are 
ofttimes rewarded in the end by fin- 
ishing up a useful life, as a ward of 
some charity or their children, and in 
the final end they have worked with- 
out living, for they have enjoyed noth- 
ing they have created but have merely 
existed and labored so that HE WHO 
HAS LIVED WITHOUT WORKING 
might continue in his useless task.— 
Bakers' Journal. 


Farm Mortgage Burden 


According to Census Bureau re- 
ports, there are about 6,000,000 farms 
in the United States. Data compiled 
by the Farm Credit Administration 
show that 34 per cent of these farms 
are mortgaged for $7,770,000,000. 
These figures mean that 2,040,000 
farms carry this tremendous burden 
and that on the basis of five persons 
to a family the lives of 10,200,000 per- 
sons are definitely limited by the toll 
which mortgage owners levy for inter- 
est and payment of principal. 

Figures regarding foreclosures of 
farm mortgages indicate that in many 
instances the payment of interest and 
principal is beyond the ability of 
farmers. The Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration estimates that there were 18.2 
foreclosures per 1,000 farms in the 
United States during 1926. In 1932 
the figure reached 38.8 foreclosures 
per 1,000 farms. By 1935 the number 
had decreased to 19.1 foreclosures per 
1,000 farms. 
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E.ARE HOPING and trusting that the steel werkers under the 
organizing leadership of Philip Murray, Vice-President of the 
Miners, wil make a suceess of their organizing campaign. No matter 
what the differences are between leaders of labor, everyone wants to see 
the steel workers organized, in the interest of those men themselves and 
as a strengthening of the Labor Movement. My judgment is, however, 
that no matter how hard this organizing committee works, it will- be 
impossible for them to show results because of the hatred of labor unions 
by the management of the steel corporations; who. are directly under 
orders from the big bankers of New York City. In all sincerity we repeat 
that we hope and trust that organization will prevail in this great industry. 
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NLESS every team owners’ organization in America puts their shoul- 

der to the wheel and sends their representatives to Washington before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and other set-ups having to do with 
regulation of trucks and railroads, the time will come when the over-the- 
road trucking will be seriously reduced to the injury of the truck owners 
| engaged. Of course some of our members will lose their work, but in 
the old days*we did not have this work. Again, the team owners of 
America and their association have fought the advancement of our union 
every step of the way, with the exception of a few- large cities. The 
postponement of putting into effect the free door-to-door delivery by the 
railroads was only brought about by the influence, publicly and privately, 
of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. It is true that the Team 
Owners' Association of New. York rendered some assistance through 
their lawyers and others, but the facts are that legislative bodies and 
appointed commissions in publie service paid but very little heed to hired 
lawyers representing corporations, because they very well know that the 
lawyers ‘are looking for their fees. The merchants of the nation, as well 
as the railroads, favor cheap nauling. and they believe that the door-to- 
door delivery by the railroads will bring down the cost of distribution 
for the merchants of the nation and inerease the revenue of the railroads. 
The postponement was made on this free delivery on eastern’ railroads 
until November 1 of this year. If the trucking companies desire to be 
helpful they could first join the truckmen’s associations in the: different 
centers and then encourage their drivers and helpers to become members 
of our. International Union; so that we could put a strong foot forward 
to offset this cut-throat competition of the railroads against the trucking 
companies which has already been approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Bear this in mind: that the railroad brotherhoods, main- 
taining the strongest and most influential position in Washington. with 
governmental bodies, are absolutely in favor of this free delivery. by the 
railroads in order to increase the volume of freight handled by the rail- 
roads, so that, in turn, their membership may be employed. The conten- 
tion is this, whether it is a fact or not, that for every. man laid off 
engaged in the trucking business another man will be employed by the 
railroads. Personally, I question this statement, but it has. its effect on 
the Commission handling. the question. 
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ICHAEL CASEY, Second Vice-President and Organizer for our Inter- 
national Union, and known as the “Grand old man of the Pacific 


v coast," has been in the hospital for more than three weeks. It is reported, 


however, that he is holding his own and will be back at his work in a short 
while. 
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N more than one occasion we have asked our membership when they 
move and change their address that they’ notify the secretary of their 

local so that he may send notice of the change to the General Office. If you 
will do this your Magazine will reach you on time each month and besides 
it will save the International some expense as the Post Office Department 
charges the General Office for the notice they send us when a member moves 
and they are unable to deliver his Magazine because of the change in address. 
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HERE is a satisfied feeling about buying goods and service that better 
the wage and hour standards of fellow Americans. 
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VERY Union-earned dollar spent for Union Label goods is a vote for 
the “Square Deal." | 
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Hours Lengthening After Abo- 
lition of NRA Cost Workers 
$39,000 Jobs 


Washington, D. C.—Following the 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court holding the National Industrial 
Recovery Act unconstitutional, Amer- 
ican employers lengthened hours of 
work so drastically that 839,123 work- 
ers have been deprived of possible 
employment, according to a report 
submitted by William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, to President Roosevelt. 

The data constituted the final re- 
port on a survey by the A. F. of L. 
which Mr. Green said showed that 
hours of labor had been lengthened 
to such an extent that “35,247,473 
man-hours were added weekly in ex- 
cess of the maximum working hours 
prescribed by the NRA codes." 

In addition to imposing longer 
hours the report charged that em- 
ployers had reduced wages, scrapped 
overtime rates, increased child labor, 
abandoned protective rules for women 
workers and resorted to many other 
unfair labor practices outlawed under 
the code regime. 

No specific recommendations were 
made in the report. Mr. Green said 
it represented a factual study. He 
added that the President manifested 
"very great interest" in the survey 
and said he would make a detailed 
study of it on the cruise in North 
Atlantic water which Mr. Roosevelt 
plans to begin in the near future. 

An official summary of the report 
submitted by Mr. Green follows: 
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"At least 4,576,501 workers were 
affected by the breakdown of labor 
standards between June, 1935 and 
March, 1936, as the result of the in- 
validation of the NRA. 

*'The nation-wide survey of depar- 
tures from the NRA minimum labor 
standards was undertaken immedi- 
ately after the Schechter decision had 
been handed down and carried on 
through ten months following the 
decision. 

“According to this survey of the 
total 4,576,501 workers affected by 
the breakdown of labor standards, 
4,073,901 workers alone have suffered 
from the lengthening of hours. 

As the result of such lengthening 
of hours, 35,247,473 man hours were 
added weekly in excess of the maxi- 
mum working hours prescribed by the 
NRA codes. This meant an added 
annual full-time work load of 1,762,- 
373,650 man hours above those al- 
ready employed. 

* As a direct result of this lengthen- 
ing of the hours of work, 839,123 
wage-earners have been deprived of 
possible re-employment in the current 
recovery. In other words, more job 
opportunities were lost owing to the 
lengthening of hours than there are 
jobs in any single industry in the 
United States. 

“The increase in weekly hours of 
work among the workers affected by 
changes in hour schedules averaged 
8.7 hours per week. In a great num- 
ber of cases the hours of work were 
lengthened without a proportionate 
increase in the weekly pay. When- 
ever this occurred, the effect of the 
departure from NRA standards was 
doubly destructive, for not only were 
the employees forced to work longer, 
depriving the unemployed of jobs, but 
the additional hours without compen- 
sation meant a clear wage loss to 
those so employed. 

“The Federation’s survey shows 
that the following types of departures 
have been most manifest in the post- 
NRA period: 

*(1) Lengthening of hours; (2) 


wage cutting below the minimum 
rates established by codes; (3) aband- 
onment of overtime rates for over- 
time work; (4) reduction of wages 
above the minimum; (5) stretchout, 
doubling-up and speed-up; (6) wide- 
spread recurrence of child labor; (7) 
resumption of home work; (8) elimi- 
nation of minimum apprenticeship 
standards; (9) abandonment of old 
standards of work load, elimination 
of night work and special labor provi- 
sions for women in industry. 

“The facts disclosed by the survey 
show that when the NRA was invali- 
dated the dam against the competitive 
forces in the industry was broken. On 
a scale never precedented in our his- 
tory there followed a destruction of 
labor standards painstakingly built up 
during the preceding two years. 

“In some industries these standards 
were swept away almost immediately. 
In others, the slow seepage of wage 
cutting and lengthening of hours has 
been persistently gnawing at the 
foundations of the structure of labor 
standards. 

“The appearance of one cut-throat 
competitor often started a wave of 
wage-cutting throughout the entire 
industry. Many employers who be- 
lieved in the benefits of high labor 
standards resisted as long as they 
could this competitive pressure, but 
were finally forced to yield and follow 
suit. 

“Outstanding in this development 
was the truly effective resistance to 
these destructive pressures offered by 
organized labor. In all industries and 
areas where workers are solidly 
united into unions, labor standards 
have been fully and effectively pro- 
tected.” 

In submitting the report to the 
President, Mr. Green pointed out that 
the survey covers a representative 
portion of the entire industry, but 
does not reflect the situation in its 
entirety. He pointed out that only 
by access to payroll data by govern- 
ment agencies can the full scope of 
such development be measured. He 
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emphatically asserted, however, that 
the survey represents the most com- 
prehensive and the most carefully 
collected and verified set of data 
made available from any source since 
the Schechter decision. 


Hand Weaving at Home Aids 
Women on Relief 


St. Louis, Mo. (AFLNS).—The art 
of hand weaving is being reborn for 
the benefit of unemployed women on 
relief here, according to Mrs. Jennie 
Weber, supervisor of the handmade 
textile project in St. Louis. Mrs. 
Weber said the work has been found 
to be very suitable for the older 
women on relief, many of whom 
learned spinning and weaving as chil- 
dren. 

*"The ambition of most of the work- 
ers," Mrs. Weber added, “‘is to own a 
wheel and a loom of their own with an 
eye to building up a self-sustaining in- 
dustry in their own homes. 

"When other members of her 
family obtained employment and she 
became ineligible for the project, one 
worker had orders for 14 rugs to be 
made at home. She is now doing very 
well making rugs." 


Relief Camps for Jobless Girls 


The announcement made by Deputy 
Works Progress Administrator Au- 
brey Williams that part of $71,250,000 
allotted the National Youth Adminis- 
tration will be used to established fifty 
eamps for needy unemployed girls 
similar to the Civilian Conservation 
Corps for unemployed young men will 
undoubtedly receive generous public 
approval. 

The campers will all be drawn from 
relief rolls. Mr. Williams said they 
"will engage in educational vocations 
and recreational projects, as well as 
doing light landscaping and similar 
work." 

The projects will be administered 


directly by the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, without the Army su- 
pervision and discipline which char- 
acterizes CCC camps. 

According to present plans the 
camps will be located in almost all of 
the 48 states. Girls must be “in need 
of relief." The age limits are 18 to 25 
years. Campers will be paid a small 
salary in addition to Government ex- 
penses for living costs. 

In a general way the new camps 
are a continuation of projects started 
by the adult education program of the 
old Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration. 

During the last two years the Gov- 
ernment has financed ninety camps 
for unemployed girls for terms rang- 
ing from two to three months. 

Under the plan outlined by Mr. Wil- 
liams, the girls will be given a com- 
bination course of home economies, 
recreation supervision and health 
training. After they leave the camps, 
Federal employment agencies will aid 
them in securing jobs. 

Teachers in the camps will be taken 
where possible from unemployed in- 
structors, although relief roll listing i is 
not a necessary qualification. | 


Newspaper Guild Given Charter 
by A. F. of L. 


Washington, D. C.—President Wil- 
liam Green of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor announced that the A. 
F. of L. Executive Council, in ses- 
sion here, had decided to grant a na- 
tional union charter to the American 
Newspaper Guild. The recent con- 
vention of the Guild in New York 
City voted by a large majority to af- 
filiate with the Federation. 

Mr. Green said the Executive Coun- 
eil had directed him to convene a con- 
ference of all organizations interested 
in the newspaper publishing industry 
to obtain a definite idea on the various 
rights of these organizations. Follow- 
ing this meeting of the printing and 
allied trades, he added, the provisions 
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of the charter would be formulated 
and turned over to the Newspaper 
Guild. 


Picketing Right Gains Two 


Court Decisions 


Two decisions recently handed 
down by the Supreme Court of Wis- 
consin reaffirm the right of workers 
to picket during industrial contro- 
versies. Both of the cases involved 
issues not usually found in labor dis- 
putes. 

The first case involved the right of 
unions to picket a place of business in 
an undertaking to persuade the man- 
agement to unionize its workers when 
there was no dispute between the em- 
ployer and his employes. It grew out 
of the demand of the business agent of 
the Milwaukee Furniture Men’s Union 
that the American Furniture Com- 
pany designate the union as the bar- 
gaining agent for their employes after 
the employes had voted negatively on 
the proposition. The store refused to 
do so. 

The union reported the concern as 
“unfair to organized labor’ and 
picketed the plant. The lower court 
upheld the right to picket. The fur- 
niture company appealed to the Su- 
preme Court, which also upheld the 
union. 

The other case involved a still more 
unusual method. Two locals of the 
Tile Layers’ Protective Union in Mil- 
waukee had a controversy with Paul 
Senn, a contractor, who refused to 
employ union members exclusively 
and also refused to quit work per- 
sonally. The union members picketed 
Senn's home. The lower court held 
the picketing was legal under Wiscon- 
sin law. Senn appealed the case to 
the Supreme Court, which upheld the 
decision of the lower court. 

In rendering the decision of the 
Supreme Court, Justice E. T. Fairley 
said “the requirement that the em- 
ployer personally refrain from work- 
ing with the tools of the trade is im- 


portant and vital to the craftsmen af- 
filiated with the defendant unions, be- 
cause the practices sought to be pre- 
vented can so readily affect wages and 
hours of labor." 

Pointing out that Senn has every 
right to run a non-union shop if he 
wants to and that “he is not obliged to 
yield to the persuasion exercised upon 
him by the unions," Justice Fairley 
added: 

"The... act of peaceful picketing 
is a lawful form of appeal to the pub- 
lie to turn its patronage from appel- 
lant to concerns in which the welfare 
of the unions is bound up." 

These two decisions by the highest 
judicial authority in Wisconsin clar- 
ify considerably the right to picket 
non-union plants and the residences 
of anti-union employers. — News 
Letter. 


Time to Move on the Mob 


When Congress meets next Janu- 
ary, the first business, in both House 
and Senate, should be a resolution for 
a thorough investigation of the 
dastardly mob beatings which are 
disgracing the country. 

Within a week, there have been 
four of these lynching stories in the 
daily. press. Perhaps the worst—if 
there are any degrees in utterly 
despicable conduct—is the clubbing 
of Sherman H. Dalrymple, President 
of the United Rubber Workers of 
America, at Gadsen, Alabama. 

Dalrymple went to Gadsen at the 
request of the local of his union to put 
on an organizing campaign. He was 
warned that if he came to Gadsen, he 
would be assaulted; but he came in 
spite of the threat. Local rubber work- 
ers are employed by the Goodyear 
plant; for the cotton mills are by no 
means the only business “enterprises” 
which are taking advantage of the 
low wages of the South. 

The Goodyear plant obviously con- 
trols the county government. The 
workers were so thoroughly intimi- 
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dated that few of them dared to come 
to the meeting at which Dalrymple 
spoke. He was interrupted several 
times, and arrested by the sheriff. He 
was taken by the sheriff to the 
grounds beside the county court- 
house; and there the mob fell upon 
him, with the sheriff watching all pro- 
ceedings. They beat and kicked 
Dalrymple so that he was spitting 
blood a week afterwards. They in- 
jured one eye so that he probably will 
lose it. They did not quit until he was 
a human wreck. 

Mrs. Dalrymple, held prisoner with 
her husband, was forced to witness 
the entire outrage. When she was at 
last allowed to go to her husband’s 
side, the sheriff refused to let her get 
medical treatment for him in the 
town, and she drove 20 miles before 
she found a doctor. With scarcely 
any rest, this heroic woman drove 
back to Akron, Ohio, where her hus- 
band is now in a hospital. 

That is perhaps a prize example of 
brutality. But on the heels of this 
story came the statement of James 
Myers, industrial secretary of the 
Federal Council of Churches, of the 
trial of David Benson at Forrest City, 
Ark., which Myers had been attend- 
ing. Benson was arrested for driving 
without an Arkansas license; and 
fines piled up on him to the tune of 
$1,060. The state ranger testified 
that Benson was breaking no law 
when arrested; his sin was that he 
belonged to the Tenant Farmer’s 
Union. The driver who brought Ben- 
son’s lawyer to the town was beaten 
half to death by the mob afterwards. 

The next day’s news told of a Miss 
Blagden, a social worker of Memphis, 
and Claude C. Williams, a preacher 
from Little Rock, who were seized and 
beaten when they tried to find the 
body of a negro member of the Ten- 
ant Farmer’s Union, said to have been 
beaten to death. And in Chicago, an- 
other member of that union was 
fighting extradition to Arkansas, say- 
ing, and probably with entire truth, 


that it would be a sentence of death. 

It is time and past time for Con- 
gress to take account of this devil- 
ment, and see what can be done about 
it.—Photo Engraver. 


W oll Warns Against Rise in 
Public Debt 


Charlottesville, Va. — The danger 
of inflation resulting from continued 
Federal deficits was voiced here by 
Matthew Woll, third vice-president 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
in an address at a round table confer- 
ence on “Current Problems of Busi- 
ness and Finance” under the auspices 
of the Institute of Public Affairs of 
the University of Virginia. 

Declaring that he spoke for Labor 
and that this included “the small in- 
come worker as well as the wage 
earner,” Mr. Woll said: 

"We already have the beginning of 
an inflationary movement in this 
country in the credit policy of the 
Government. Even more serious is the 
manner in which the public debt is 
rising. We have not yet begun to ex- 
perience the type of taxation which 
will become necessary if we are ac- 
tually to discharge the primary cost 
of the terrific expenditures being 
made in aid of relief and other public 
projects. We have not begun to pay 
for the depression. 

“Without considering the larger 
social objective of much of this emer- 
gency program, it must be clear to 
every one, as it is clear to labor, that 
reckless expenditure of the public 
funds is one of the surest ways to 
bring about a condition in which some 
type of inflation would apparently be 
the only way out." 

Mr. Woll explained that the stand 
of labor against inflation had been 
taken by the convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and that his 
criticism of Federal spending was 
justified by the convention declara- 
tion. 

Orrin G. Wood, president of the 
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American Bankers’ Association, was 
the other major critic of heavy Gov- 
ernment expenditures. Although the 
labor offieial and the banker agreed 
in regarding Federal financing infla- 
tionary, their principal objections 
were different. Mr. Woll attacked the 
failure to impose sufficiently high 
taxes. Mr. Wood objected to the *'in- 
flationary nature" of the sale of Gov- 
ernment obligations to the banks in- 
stead of to investors, thereby increas- 
ing excess reserves. 


Strikes Increase Trade Union 
Strength 


Journalistic satellites and paid at- 
torneys of anti-union employers con- 
tinue to fulminate against strikes be- 
cause of the alleged small gains which 
the workers achieve from this method 
of enforcing their just demands after 
eoneiliatory appeals have failed. 

Of course the record of strikes in 
the United States and other countries 
nullifies this claptrap, and the fallacy 
is completely knocked out by recent 
developments among the workers of 
France. 

During the forepart of June hun- 
dreds of thousands of French workers 
struck with demands for higher wages 
and the enactment of laws providing 
for the 40-hour week, vacations with 
pay and the wide extension of collec- 
tive bargaining agreements. 

Confronted with these demands on 
the part of organized labor, employers 
signed an agreement for inereases in 
wages ranging from 7 to 15 per cent in 
industry, and granted the shorter 
hours, collective agreements and va- 
eations with pay, with the pledge of 
the Government that legislation would 
immediately be enacted giving statu- 
tory form to the demands. The Gov- 
ernment kept its pledge. 

In connection with the realization 
of these benefits for the workers, of- 
ficials of the French General Confed- 
eration of Labor announced that 2,- 
500,000 workers enrolled in the Con- 
federation following the strikes, 


bringing its membership up to ap- 
proximately 3,500,000. 

Under the present economic order 
industry cannot function nor profits 
be garnered unless employers are able 
to purchase the use of the labor power 
of working men and women. Recogni- 
tion of this fundamental fact by the 
workers and the knowledge that or- 
ganization in bona fide unions is the 
only method by which efficient bar- 
gaining for the sale of this labor 
power can be effected are fundamen- 
tal and essential principles in secur- 
ing higher wages, shorter hours and 
improved working conditions.—News 
Letter. 


Shoe Firm Claims Plan Guaran- 
teeing 52 Weeks Pay Per 
Year Succeeds 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Henry L. Nunn, 
president of the Nunn-Bush Shoe 
Company here, declared that the com- 
pany's plan for guaranteeing its em- 
ployes wages every week in the year 
was a success. There are 672 em- 
ployes on the company's payroll. 

The underlying principles of the 
plan, according to Mr. Nunn, are that 
the workers are entitled to a fair share 
of the selling price of all the shoes 
they produce and that they should be 
paid annual incomes instead of hourly 
wages. 

In justification of the plan it is 
stated that the company operated 
without the loss of a day during the 
past year, holidays and vacation pe- 
riods excepted, that very little over- 
time was required, that no one was 
discharged and that the only services 
lost were those of 23 employes who 
married. 

Nunn said that the wage of the com- 
pany’s employes is 1914 per cent 
larger than during the year ended 
July 3, 1935. “At the present rate,” 
he added, “our workers, about half 
of whom are girls, receive an average 
yearly income of $1,199, or $23.06 a 
week." 
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Wisconsin Milk Condensery 
Union Wins Point in Walkout 


Whitewater, Wis.—Union mem- 
bers employed by the Libby, McNeill 
& Libby Condensery here ended a one- 
day strike when union representatives 
won an agreement from the plant 
management to submit wage demands 
and union recognition to a five-man 
arbitration board. Thirty-five em- 
ployes returned to work when the 
agreement was finalized. 

The strikers, most of whom belong 
to the Federal Labor Union, began 
picketing while 80,000 pounds of milk 
stood in trucks outside the condensery. 
Union members claimed their wages 
have been less than $600 yearly. They 
demanded 40 cents an hour minimum 
wages and union recognition. 


St. Louis Firm Accused of Pad- 
ding WPA Payroll 


St. Louis, Mo. (AFLNS).—The 
Federal grand jury here indicted the 
Moslank Metal Weather Strip Com- 
pany and its president on a charge of 
defrauding the Government by pad- 
ding a WPA payroll in connection 
with a contract on the construction of 
the Neighborhood Gardens housing 
development. 

The indictment charged that the 
hourly wage paid to three employes 
or the number of hours they worked 
during June and July, 1935, were 
“wilfully and unlawfully” misrepre- 
sented. 

According to the testimony on 
which the indictment was based the 
company returned a voucher claiming 
that it had paid a weather stripper 
$26.25 for 20 hours of work during 
one week at the basic rate of $1.25 an 
hour, when actually the weather strip- 
per was paid only 8714 cents an hour. 

Other charges were that the com- 
pany claimed it had paid a caulker 
$25 wages for 20 hours of work at 
$1.25 an hour, whereas the caulker 
was actually paid for piece work at 





415 cents a foot for weather stripping 
and was only paid $1.08 an hour, and 
that a voucher was returned for the 
payment of two employes showing a 
total of $80 whereas the men received 
only $37.50. 


Low-Wazge Housing 


The determination of a consider- 
able number of employers both in and 
out of the building industry to con- 
tinue their campaign to impose in- 
decently low wages on large groups of 
workers was emphasized by Peter 
Grimm, New York business man anà 
formerly a special assistant to Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau to 
analyze and co-ordinate Federal hous- 
ing programs, in testifying before the 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor during the hearings on the 
Wagner Low-Cost Housing and Slum- 
Clearance Bill, which authorizes the 
expenditure of nearly a billion dollars 
to provide adequate housing for fam- 
ilies of low income. 

To administer the housing program 
the measure establishes the “United 
States Housing Authority." 

The section of the Wagner Bill de- 
voted to labor standards provides that 
the prevailing rate of wages for labor- 
ers and mechanics “shall apply to con- 
tracts in connection with the develop- 
ment or administration of low-rent 
housing or slum-clearance projects 
owned by the Authority and the 
furnishing of materials and labor for 
such projects." 

The section also contains the follow- 
ing provision extending the scope of 
the prevailing wage rate: 

* Any contract for a loan, grant, an- 
nual eontribution, sale, lease, or ad- 
ministration with a housing agency 
shall eontain a provision requiring 
that the wages prevailing in the local- 
ity, as determined by the Authority, 
shall be paid to all laborers and me- 
chanies employed in the development 
or administration of the low-rent 
housing or slum-clearance project 
involved." 
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Mr. Grimm opposed these protec- 
tive provisions on the ground that 
they would incréase building costs. 
Such a position is reactionary in the 
extreme. The prevailing rate of 
wages is not high enough anywhere 
in the United States to land the work- 
ers in the lap of luxury. The Govern- 
ment should not be a party to a hous- 
ing construction program patterned 
on the policy of anti-social employers 
who believe that prosperity consists 
in having Federal funds for housing 
purposes used for the benefit of wage 
chiselers. 

The prevailing wage provisions of 
the Wagner Bill are sound, patriotic 
and essentially American. They will 
undoubtedly remain in the bill re- 
gardless of the moaning protests of 
low-wage employers typified by Mr. 
Grimm. 


When Money Slows Up Justice 


Here is a fair example of the way 
money gives the “run-around” to 
blind-folded Justice: 

Pueblo, Colorado, with a population 
of about 60,000, is an industrial and 
railroad center—few men of great 
wealth, but a lot of men who earn 
fairly decent wages when Rocke- 
feller’s steel mill is operating and the 
railroads are doing business. 

The depression hit Pueblo mighty 
hard, but it kept going. Then, in 1932, 
the Railway Savings and Building As- 
sociation folded up. It was the biggest 
institution of its kind in that part of 
the West. The “nest eggs" of thous- 
ands of Pueblo workers had been en- 
trusted to its care. 

An inquiry showed that three of- 
ficers had deliberately looted the asso- 
ciation. They got away with more 
than $1,000,000. Their guilt is evi- 
denced by the fact that they were 
forced to disgorge over $800,000. 

But they had enough left to hire 
high-priced lawyers. After long delay 
they were brought to trial and con- 
victed. An appeal was taken to the 


state Supreme Court, followed by 
more delay. Last week, by a four-to- 
three decision, the Supreme Court 
turned them loose on a technicality. 

Now Pueblo, still suffering from the 
depression, is wondering if it can af- 
ford the luxury of another trial. 

Justice? That is not exactly the 
word to apply to a case like that— 
Labor. 


Torturing the Unemployed 


Subjecting the destitute unem- 
ployed and their families to the tor- 
ture that inevitably results from un- 
certainty regarding relief is a regret- 
table policy followed by more than one 
state. This form of cruelty imposed 
by state authorities is illustrated by 
the condition in Illinois where legis- 
lative controversies over the relief 
problem have brought the unspeak- 
able suffering that comes from the 
fear of want to over 500,000 unem- 
ployed. 

The Illinois Legislature recently 
legislated out of existence the State 
Emergency Relief Commission set up 
in 1932 to distribute relief funds. 
During March the Commission allo- 
cated relief to 541,292 persons at a 
total cost of $4,793,545, a portion of 
which came from the state sales tax 
and another portion from an emer- 
gency appropriation made in Feb- 
ruary. 

A controversy developed in the Leg- 
islature as to whether unemployment 
relief shall be administered by local 
authorities or by a central state au- 
thority. Pending this dispute the ten- 
ure of office of the State Relief Com- 
mission approached its end with no 
adequate provisions either for raising 
or administering the funds required 
to provide food and other necessaries 
for over 500,000 destitute jobless. 

The torture of uncertainty regard- 
ing their livelihood imposed on the un- 
employed and their families is not 
only unnecessary but absolutely inhu- 
man. The workers are unemployed 
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through no fault of their own. Their 
involuntary membership in the job- 
less army imposes untold distress 
upon them. Governments should not 
add to their suffering by torturing 
them with continued suspense regard- 
ing the modest relief funds necessary 
to sustain life. 


Auto Unions Merge 


Detroit, Mich.— The Automotive In- 
dustrial Association, an independent 
union, has passed out of existence and 
merged with the United Automobile 
Workers of America, affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. 


Kent Machinists’ Strike Ends; 
Collective Bargaining Gained 


Kent, Ohio.— The strike of the em- 
ployes of the Black & Decker Electric 
Company here, involving 450 persons, 
was settled on terms favorable to the 
employes, according to William Cray- 
ford, president of the Machinists’ 
Union. An agreement was negotiated 
which provides the right to collective 
bargaining for all of the plant’s em- 
ployes, a 5 per cent wage increase and 
a 40-hour week. The agreement was 
favored by 90 per cent of the union 
membership. The strike was called on 
May 3. 


Civilian Conservation Corps 


Will Enroll 51,871 in July 


Washington, D. C.—In order to 
maintain the Civilian Conservation 
Corps at its authorized strength of 
350,000, Robert Fechner, Director of 
the Corps, said that 51,871 recruits 
from the unemployed would be en- 
rolled during July. Jobless men be- 
tween 17 and 28 are eligible for enroll- 
ment. In addition, 2,924 experienced 
men living near the camp and 5,241 
war veterans will be enrolled. 

Mr. Fechner reported that 145,383 


CCC members were discharged dur- 
ing the 12 months ending May 31, to 
accept jobs in private industry. He 
renewed his invitation to business 
men to visit the camps and select 
young men for private employment. 


Labor Board's Ruling Fought 
by Bus Company 


Ashville, N. C.—Attorneys for the 
Washington, Virginia & Maryland 
Coach Company, operating from 
Washington, D. C., to Maryland and 
Virginia points, presented arguments 
here before the United States Circuit 
Court challenging the constitution- 
ality of the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act. 

The arguments were made in a fight 
the company is putting up against the 
Labor Board’s order requiring the 
concern to reinstate with back pay 18 
union members whom the Board, after 
a thorough investigation, found the 
officials of the company had dis- 
charged because of union activities. 





Annual Leave Sought for 5,000 
WPA Aids 


Washington, D. C.—Despite a nega- 
tive ruling by retiring Comptroller 
General J. R. MeCarl, a way will prob- 
ably be found to provide around 5,000 
administrative, supervisory, research 
and clerical workers of the Works 
Progress Administration, both in 
Washington and the field, with annual 
leave with pay. McCarl decided that 
since these workers are on WPA pro- 
ject payrolls they are not administra- 
tive employes and consequently are 
debarred from the benefits of the re- 
cent leave law enacted by Congress. 

Aubrey Williams, Deputy WPA Ad- 


‘ministrator, who had been asked to 


consider the advisability of counter- 
manding the Comptroller General’s 
order explained that such action 
might put these employes in a worse 
position than at present, because 


(Continued on Page 16) 











(By J. M. GILLESPIE) 


R HE NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION was one of the greatest sights 
that could be witnessed by anyone, whether they were prejudiced or un- 
prejudiced. Complete harmony prevailed. There was no opposition to 
anyone. A rough draft of the platform had been made under the supervision 
of President Roosevelt, with Senator Wagner, Chairman of the Committee 
on Resolutions, in charge of the platform. Both men are exceptionally favor- 
able to Labor. The language in the platform is deeply rooted and has serious 
meaning. The Committee on Platform would have gone much farther than 
they did in expression and language but they did not desire to become too 
radical in the eyes of the so-called conservative public, many of whom do 
not understand. President Green, John Lewis, Brothers Bugniazet and 
Harrison and other Labor men with whom the writer talked in Philadelphia, 
had no hesitancy in expressing the opinion that it was much more far- 
reaching and guaranteed to the workers much more than the platform of 
the Republican Party. 


The writer of this article was a delegate-at-large from the State of 
Indiana, and merely stood by watching the reports of the convention and, 
in association with the other delegates from Indiana, was continuously in 
touch with what was going on in the inside of the machinery of the conven- 
tion. The men of Labor speaking for the American Federation of Labor and 
those who were not speaking for the Federation but who are sound Inter- 
national Labor officials, all agree that Labor can feel safe and has nothing 
to worry about in the composition of the platform, which pledges the Demo- 
cratic Party not only to do those things specified in the platform but to con- 
tinue the present favorable attitude towards Labor of every description. It 
was further intimated that not only would the expressions and guarantees 
of the platform be put into effect, but there was nothing to prevent Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Senator Wagner and the other champions of Labor from 
introducing any kind of legislation they believed would be helpful to the 
workers or that was necessary for the protection of the toilers of the nation. 
So that we can feel assured that in addition to the platform of the Demo- 
eratie Party guaranteeing much more than that of the Republican Party, 
we also have reason to believe—and this is the opinion of many Labor 
officials—that the present administration if returned to office will go as far, 
if not farther than they did during the past four years in behalf of Labor. 
The main thing now is to return the friends of Labor to office.—D. J. T. 


"wG "uu s 


, 

HILE attending the convention of the Democratic Party in Philadelphia, 
your General President attended to many matters pertaining to the Inter- 
national Union. He had conferences every day with our people in Phila- 
delphia; was closely in touch with the General Office; and met many dis- 
tinguished public officials with reference to our organization, among them 
Governor Horner of Illinois, Mayor Kelly of Chicago, States Attorney 
Thomas Courtney of Cook County, Pat Nash, Democratic leader, Governor 





———————— "Pa 


_ 
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Lehman of New York, several Senators and Congressmen too numerous to 
mention from the many states throughout the nation. The General President 
also had appointments with many other public officials who were interested 
in behalf of their districts insofar as organized labor was concerned. 
Among them was Mayor Wilson of Philadelphia, who had a two-hour con- 
ference with the General President in his rooms in the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel. There were several representatives of the Department of Justice 
and other Departments of the government, many of whom had special 
receptions and entertainments, several of which the General President was 
invited to attend. In every instance something pertaining to our organiza- 
tion or to the Labor Movement in general was discussed. The contacts and 
relations established and continued will, we are sure, be of substantial help 
to our organization as the days and the years go on. All of those contacts 
and relations, however, will amount to nothing unless our people so act and 
conduct themselves in carrying on their work as to merit the approval of 
our friends who are holding political office, especially the liberal and fair- 
minded members of the Judiciary.—D. J .T. 


W: RECEIVE from time to time many requests from local unions that they be 


permitted to take into membership men who live in nearby cities and towns, 
or sometimes within the same county, but who do not properly belong under 
the jurisdiction of that particular local union. The story is always the same, 
the local saying these men will join their union but for some reason or other 
will not join the local under whose charter and jurisdiction they belong. 
As a rule they do not have a very sound reason for their action in not joining 
the local whose charter covers that vicinity and it is sometimes due to an 
over-anxious business agent who is looking for new members for his local 
and spends his time telling these men how much more they can do for them 
if they join his union. If he would spend this time telling them to join where 
they properly belong he would be doing a good turn not only to the other 
local union but also good work for his own local, because the more cities 
and towns organized in the district the better will be the working conditions 
and the higher the wage scale, with fewer chiseling bosses in and around 
the business in general. Give this some thought when you are out on the 
job even if you do not hold any office in the local union but are a loyal trade 
unionist. 


"Co 0». 9. 


Tus NUMBER of deaths resulting from automobile accidents is appalling 
and the accident rates are growing larger and larger each year notwith- 
standing the many new roads and wider streets which have been built. Of 
course there are a greater number of automobiles on the streets and roads of 
our country today than ever before, and in addition, we still have with 
us the speed maniacs, with no place to go but are in a hurry to get there 
and must do so at any cost, and when they meet with trouble, of course, the 
other party is to blame. As we must expect, this speed demon is the innocent 
one and if not too badly hurt wants to abuse the other fellow. When a man 
acts that way, it can be put down that he is not only in the wrong, but 
knows it, and is just trying to bluff his way out. During the remainder of 
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the summer months, we advise our members to be just a little more careful, 
as many children who are unable to get into the country or down to the sea 
shore, and as many cities do not have enough playgrounds or parks, these 
children must play in the streets, always in danger of being hurt, killed, or 
perhaps, crippled for life. 


HER EPA eC 


Tus is the month of August. Next month will be September, the first 
Monday of which is always Labor Day, a day made a legal holiday for Labor 
in general to celebrate and to take stock of what their unions have done for 
them and for those who work with them. Many State Federations of Labor, 
Central Labor unions as well as local unions, will hold big parades, picnics 
and mass meetings and in this way with their fellow members rejoice over 
their union and what it has accomplished for them. Now, for a little advice 
as to these celebrations. If your local union is interested in any form of cele- 
bration and has voted on it, then make up your mind, as a union man, to 
bring your family and take part in whatever kind of celebration the local 
has decided on and do not let anything interfere with your plans for that 
day. It surely looks bad for a local union if it decides on a parade when the 
public knows it has a large membership to see just a few members in line. 
You have all of the other Sundays and holidays to do as you like and go where 
you please, so make it a point to even put yourself out to give Labor its day if 
your union has decided to celebrate. 


(3s ca ae 


W: ARE VERY GLAD to report that during the first six months of this year 
that many of our local unions throughout the United States and Canada have 
been successful in settling their agreements with their employers, securing 
better working conditions, shorter hours and an increase in wages, with a 
large number reaching the peak rate of pay which prevailed before the 
depression and some have even reached a higher peak. This report also 
shows that very few of our members are out of work. We feel that much 
progress has been made and should continue. Some of these locals had a very 
hard time during the dull period; they kept their locals going and paid 
special attention to their unions, and as a result were in good shape insofar 
as having a solid organization when business came back which enabled them 
to go out after what they had lost and some of the locals topped the loss 
they suffered when times became bad. 

All this goes to show that in good times it takes a strong union to get 
better conditions and in hard times it takes a strong union to keep what 
it has gained and if a backward step must be taken the reduction can be 
kept at a lower figure. Let us hope that the depression, with its dull and 
hard times, has gone forever and from now on we may go for a higher 
standard of living and greater opportunities for our families. 


Senor En ees 


S ome over-the-road truck drivers who get caught in a well organized, or 
union, city without a paid-up card and are given a chance by the business 
representative who talked with them about joining the union seem to think, 
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we believe, that the smart thing to do is to shop around until they find some 
place where the initiation fee is very low, join that union and then drive 
back to the place where he was given a chance to make good and expect to 
be forgiven. When he is stopped from working on a union job he wires his 
new local and wants protection and the secretary-treasurer of the local de- 
mands that the International protect him. When the International writes 
asking for full particulars, it finds out in the first place that when the man 
joined the local he did not tell the truth. He then has to be told that the 
local whose business representative first talked with him about working on 
a union job had jurisdiction over the work; that he must pay the difference 
in the initiation fee and the local that took him into membership must turn 
over what they collected from him to the local having jurisdiction over the 
work. If you are honest with yourself you will find that others will be honest 
with you. No union or member of a union has any use for a “beat” who 
takes everything and gives nothing. 


D ON’T FORGET, and be sure if you have a parade on Labor Day, that you 
hire a union band and that you see to it that the Union Label is on all of the 
goods that you need, including everything that you wear, and keep this up 
every day during the year after Labor Day. It will in the end help you as 
well as all other trade unionists for if merchants find out that the members 


. of trade unions will not take any articles they hand out to them which do 


not bear the Union Label they will quickly go to the house or concern where 
the goods carry Labor's Label and put this stock on their shelves. No one 
but the workers themselves are to blame when merchants do not carry 
goods bearing the Union Label because they are too lazy to ask and insist 
on having the Label on whatever they purchase. 


Be SURE to keep your dues paid up to date because at the end of the year 
you may want to be a candidate for some office in your local union and if 
you are not in good standing for twelve consecutive months, with your dues 
paid on or before the 10th of each month, the president, or presiding officer, 
cannot aecept your name when the nominations are being made. No one can 
help you then except your paid-up due book. The law is very clear on this 
matter. 


AMPH NEP 


A vrgovcn one long, hot month of summer will have gone by when you 
read this Magazine, it will not be too late for you to see that your wife and 
children get out in the country or down to the beach before school opens 
again. If it is at all possible our members should endeavor to see that this 
is done and it will no doubt save you many doctor, as well as drug store, 
bills during the coming winter. I know, of course, that you cannot afford to 
go to the big hotels, but you will find about three-fourths of the people who 
are at these places make about the same amount of money that you do, and 
some of them less, but they are there not only for a rest but for their 
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health. If you are not able to do it this year then plan to lay aside a little 
each week for next year's vacation for your family. Even though you may 
not be able to go yourself you will at least have the pleasure of knowing 
you did your share towards providing summer comfort for them and your 
reward will come later in life. The man who gives to his family the 
things in life which he could not and did not have when he was young, 
is always the best kind of a man, the best kind of a citizen and the best 
kind of a union man. 


Durme these hot days remember the good and faithful old horses. Give 
them plenty of water, not too cold or too much at one time. Let them have a 
rest on a hard road or on an up-hill pull and they will do their part when 
needed. While there are not so many of them on the job today and each 
year fewer of them are to be seen in our work, yet any man who has ever 
driven one or more horses in his work knows that the horse is the teamster's 
best friend and that he will do his best for. him in all kinds of weather. Again, 
I say, don't forget him during this intense heat. 


E BUSINESS keeps picking up as it has been doing now for some time, the 
workers will again be able, from time to time, to save a little out of their 
pay envelope on pay day. There is no longer any good reason for hiding 
money, no matter how small the amount may be, around the house, because 
there are many ways in which it can be lost. Sometimes a person may 
forget where he puts it and there is always the possibility of a robber 
entering the house, also the danger of a fire. As a rule, should any of these 
things happen, it would mean a dead loss to you and yours. Today the bank 
is the safest place in which to put your small savings, if you have any. 
Many of our people are still doubtful as to the safety of their money in 
banks and they cannot be blamed, especially when we look back at the 
number of bank failures which took place just before and after the depres- 
sion started. Well for the information of any of our members who may not 
have paid any attention to the new laws advocated by our great President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, we want to bring to their attention the banking law 
which has been placed on the statute books of our country, which insures 
all bank deposits up to and including $5,000.00. With this law in effect, 
should a bank fail or go out of business, the depositor gets back all of his 
money—if not more than five thousand dollars—instead of having it all 
eaten up, as was the case before this law was enacted, through the appoint- 
ment of a receiver, with big fees for himself, his aids and attorney. This isa 
protection and a law which should have been placed upon our statute books 
at the very beginning, but the cool, ealeulating bankers saw to it that no 
such restrictions were put in their way of doing business. We do not wish 
to make you believe that there are not any good and honest bankers in our 
land for there are plenty of them who would, with or without this law, 
always look out for the best interest of their depositors. On the other hand, 
there were altogether too many in this business who were of the gambling 
type, always willing to take a chance with some one else's money. Many a 
woman, with children perhaps, whose husband has passed away, would 
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not be in such a deplorable financial condition today had this law been an 
old one instead of a new law. However, we find many bankers who are 
opposed to the Act. Don't put your money in any bank unless you know 
that you will be protected by this law and don't be afraid to ask for it is 
better to be sure than sorry, and as a rule when one meets with a sorrow 
of this kind he is usually alone with his sorrow and must bear it by himself. 
Of course the members of his family and a few friends may sympathize 
with him but that is all they can do for him. 


Our GOOD FRIENDS, the newspapers of the country, give Labor a chance 
to get on the “front” page when they think there may be a chance of splitting 
Labor in two. In the present dispute existing within the ranks of Labor 
due to the refusal of certain unions to abide by the majority vote and de- 
cision of the last convention of the American Federation of Labor and are 
trying to run things to suit themselves, these newspapers keep reminding 
the great reading public, as are also the radios reminding their audiences, 
that the big Labor Movement of our country is about to become divided. 
They are very generous with their “front page” space when there happens 
to be a dispute among some labor organizations, but you just try and see 
if you happen to have a dispute with any of your employers who buy 
advertising space in these same newspapers how much space they will 
give you in their columns to place before the public your side of the case. 
If you ever tried it did not take long for you to learn that you were all out of 
luck. The public may want the news but the publishers want the money. 
Read your own Journal, or your local labor papers when you want to know 
the truth about the Labor Movement and its troubles. From these papers 
you will get the truth and it will not be doctored up to suit any certain 
class of people. 


ay ay Uu 


We NOTICE where the Louisiana legislature just a few weeks ago voted, 
about 80 to 9, not to pass the Child Labor Amendment to the Constitution 
and the opposition's big reason was that it would ruin the strawberry 
business of the state. It would seem by this vote that it is more important 
to the great State of Louisiana that the strawberry business should thrive 
and go on at a profit for those engaged in this work than it is that the State 
shall have happy and healthy men and women and better citizens all 
Around in the years to come. We believe that the people in the East, North 
and West, and perhaps even in the South, could not help but have a better 
taste in their mouths if they knew it was men and women who picked the 
strawberries instead of little boys and girls who should be either at school 


or at play who had to do the picking. The time may yet come when men 


who vote in favor of money instead of the health and happiness of those 
they are elected to represent will be left at home and the people will select 
in their stead men who will give first consideration to the welfare of the 
future citizens of the state and when we read of actions of such legislators 


All we ean think of is a large “raspberry” instead of strawberries. 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


McCarl’s office could suspend pay- 
ments of their salaries if the em- 
ployes took their leave. 

Instead of taking this abrupt action, 
Williams said he would have his legal 
staff undertake to work out some 
method of classification which would 
place these workers within the leave 
law. He added that WPA officials are 
in sympathy with the plight of the 
5,000 employes and feel that they 
should be classified along with other 
Federal workers who are entitled to 
annual vacations with pay. 


Idaho Timber Workers Strike; 
25 Per Cent Pay Boost Asked 


Spokane, Wash.— According to in- 
formation received here, strikes 
among timber workers practically 
paralyzed lumber camp operations 
throughout the north central Idaho 
timber country. 

The demands of the men included 
25 per cent wage increases, time and 
a half for overtime and Sunday work, 
better working conditions and elim- 
ination of contract mess halls. 


Virginia State Employes Get 10 
Per Cent Salary Increase 


Richmond, Va.—After four years 
of reduced purchasing power caused 
by a 10 per cent cut in salaries which 
Governor Pollard imposed in 1932, 
the employes of the State of Virginia 
had their living standards elevated 
by the restoration of the cut, effective 
July 1. 


Half of Veterans Have Cashed 


Bonus 


Payments on soldiers’ compensa- 
tion certificates now “substantially 
exceed" $1,000,000,000, Treasury of- 
fieials declared recently. More than 
half of the bonuses have been cashed, 
they said. 

Veterans' spending is given credit 
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for a tremendous boost in all kind of 
business. The Chicago Merchants’ 
Association said that sales last week 
were the largest on record. New York 
dealers reported increases of 30 per 
cent or more. 


Women’s Bureau Chief Warns 
Trade Union League of Double 
Pay Standard Danger 


Washington, D. C.— The double: 
wage standard—one set of pay rates. 
for men and a lower set for women— 
was denounced by Miss Mary Ander-. 
son, Director of the Women’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor, as a 
*"two-edged sword cutting into our 
modern economic fabric," in an ad- 
dress before the convention of 
the National Women’s Trade Union 
League here. 

“Most women who seek employ-- 
ment are driven by the necessity of 
earning a living and are also contrib-- 
uting to the support of dependents, 
many being the sole wage earner of 
the family," Miss Anderson said. 

“If women can be hired for less pay,. 
men are in danger of having to ac- 
cept wage cuts or of being forced out. 
of jobs. Because so many men earn 
too little to support their families— 
and this is a reflection not on the men 
but on our economic system—many 
married women are forced into gain-. 
ful employment. Or if a family must 
depend entirely upon a lower-paid 
woman breadwinner because the man 
cannot get work, this means a lowered 
standard of living for the family." . 

As essential elements of the recov- . 
ery program Miss Anderson urged a. 
uniform minimum wage and shorter: 
hour legislation in all states and much 
greater interest in organization of: 
women in trade unions. 

Mrs. Roosevelt in a short talk to. 
the delegates admonished the trades 
unionists to promote still further or- . 
ganization of women and declared. 
that the arguments against women in. 
trade unions were “unintelligent.”’ 








RGANIZER HENRY BURGER who was laid up for about two years 
after being hurt in Chicago is back on the job and doing good 
work in Wisconsin, Illinois and Missouri, including several good increases 
in wages and a settlement with a large freight line company doing business 
in several states. We know that all who have met Henry will be pleased to 
read this short notice and to wish him well. 


T UST so long as one American worker is out of a job, union-earned money 
spent for union-made goods, will increase his chances of obtaining work. 


ex 


OCAL No. 355 of Baltimore, Maryland, that has just settled its strike 
troubles, desires to thank Mr. Kerwin of the Department of Labor, 
Commissioner C. L. Richardson of the Labor Department, Locals Nos. 807 
of New York and 478 of Newark, N. J., also Locals Nos. 107 and 470 of 
Philadelphia and Organizer Thomas P. O'Brien for the assistance they 
rendered. Organizer O'Brien was assigned by the International to help 
them in their trouble and Business Agent, Harry Cohn, now says the outlook 
is good and prospects for the future bright. 


OMEN’S buying power is the “key to recovery" when it is spent for 
union-made goods and union service. 
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T MIGHT be well to draw to the attention of our membership the fact 
that all members who hold an elective office in any of our local unions, 
that these men must work at our craft and the jurisdiction called for under 
their charter, or else must be employed by the labor movement in some 


salaried position. Here and there we find that men elected to office while - 


working at our craft go into other fields of employment and they want to 
continue to hold office in the local. Now then, these men must take a with- 
drawal card and new men elected in their places. It does not make any 
difference whether he is president of the local or holds any other office 
when he ceases working at our craft he must take a withdrawal card. Of 
course, if an officer loses his job but is looking for one at our craft he 
can retain his membership and his office if he wishes to do so, otherwise, 
the law must be lived to. | 


"wo "go 7 


DWARD MURPHY, who is president and business agent of Local > 


| Union No. 407, president of Cleveland Joint Council of Teamsters and 

Chauffeurs, and new vice-president and member of our General Executive 
Board, is doing fine work all around the Cleveland district. Many nice 
letters have been sent in by outside unions that have over-the-road drivers 
who drive into and through Cleveland telling of his general all-around 
- help. It always pays to do your job right, and Brother ou. is ove his. 
work that way. 


YHERE is P play of peace talk going the rounds each dus in every sec- j 
tion of the country. An article on this subject appears in nearly- all of 


. the daily newspapers and in the evening when one sits down to listen to the - 
— radio some of the leading radio professors are sure to come on with a peace ~~ 
| talk, but in spite of all this every now and then the news comes out that . 


war is bound to come and with revolutions breaking out almost. every day 
in different countries, there is the danger that if this keeps up we will some 


_ fine morning wake up to find our country involved in war. We sincerely 


hope this never happens, but so long as munitions are manufactured on 
-such a large scale it is our guess, since we know they cannot all be used 


up in Fourth of J uly celebrations, nor in salutes to commanders and gov- - 


-ernors, and ships arriving with nobles of the upper ten on board, that 
some force will always be at work to help bring about a war. It is also 
our guess that should the bill taking all profit out of war materials become 
aSa à law, there will not be many wars. 
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Criminal Negligence 


Six men have been indicted by a 
New York City jury for secondary 
manslaughter in connection with the 
collapse of an apartment house under 
construction in the Bronx on June 18 
when eighteen workers employed on 
the job were killed. 

The prosecution of the men will be 
watched with interest in many cities 
where the lives of workers are con- 
tinually jeopardized by get-rich-quick 
contractors who have little regard for 
the safety of their employes and 
where municipal regulations for 
safety are either very inadequate or 
so carelessly enforced as to be of little 
value. 

In the New York crash the jury 
indicted the masonry contractor and 
the architect of the ill-fated building 
and four employes of the Bronx Bu- 
reau of Buildings charged with re- 
sponsibility of preventing such dis- 
asters. 

District Attorney Samuel J. Foley, 
who instituted the jury proceedings, 
used strong terms in condemning the 
construction methods that cost the 
lives of eighteen building trades 
workers. After a thorough survey of 
the collapsed building, he said: 

“A few days ago I took a piece of 
the mortar in my hands. It crumbled 
like dust. I got the impression it had 
too much sand to be an effective bind- 
ing agent. This impression was borne 
out by chemical analysis. The mortar 
had a disproportionate amount of 
sand. 

“T also found steel beams that had 
holes in them, and some of us believe 
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that the steel specified was not used 
everywhere it was called for.” 

Summing up his investigation, Mr. 
Foley declared: 

“This building was so defective in 
design that even if 100 per cent work- 
manship and materials had been put 
into it, the building had to fall.” 

Mr. Foley’s conclusions incriminate 
the architect, the contractor and the 
municipal building inspectors whose 
sworn duty is to guard the public in- 
terest in every element entering into 
the construction of buildings. 

The New York tragedy was appal- 
ling. The workers were putting the 
finishing touches on the structure. 
The crash came with a terrific burst 
of sound, catapulting men, mortar, 
tools and steel downward in a tan- 
gled mass of debris. Police and fire- 
men worked for hours digging out 
the dozen or so men who could be 
saved. It required many days to find 
the crushed bodies of the others, and 
when the  wreckage was finally 
cleared away the death toll numbered 
eighteen. 

When negligence may result in 
such terrible consequences as those 
connected with the New York City 
disaster, criminal prosecutions are 
undoubtedly for the defense of the 
community. But in the last analysis 
adequate building codes and 100 per 
cent enforcement of their provisions 
by administrations conscious of their 
duty not only provide safety for the 
construction workers but for the oc- 
cupants of buildings following their 
completion are the vital agencies 
which must be invoked to prevent the 
needless slaughter of human beings 
in tragedies similar to the crash of 
the New York apartment house. 


Federal. Aid for Schools Held 
Vital by Educator 

The statement that the Federal 

Government must provide $300,000,- 


000 annually for our public schools 
if education is to be maintained on a 


level adequate to the needs of the 
country is the high spot in a report 
made by Dr. Paul R. Mort, director 
of the Advanced School of Education 
in Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

The study covered a period of three 
years and was carried on in co-opera- 
tion with the aid of educators 
throughout the country. It was 
financed by grants from the Colum- 
bia Council for Research in the So- 
cial Sciences and the Works Progress 
Administration. 

The appalling situation confront- 
ing the children of the masses was 
summed up by Dr. Mort in the fol- 
lowing language: 

“Nearly half a million classrooms 
are operating with financial support 
below what can reasonably be taken 
as an American standard of educa- 
tion. The result cannot be assessed 
as anything less than a tremendous 
social and economic loss." 

Liberal Federal support for our 
school system is strongly advocated 
by the American Federation of La- 
bor. In pointing out the necessity of 
generous Federal financial assistance 
for this purpose the 1935 convention 
of the Federation said: 

"Unless adequate emergency aid is 
rendered immediately, millions of 
children will be denied an opportu- 
nity for a free public school educa- 
tion and thousands of schools must 
be closed." 


Small Depositors Lose 


The terrific losses which small de- 
positors suffered from bank failures 
caused by unwise investments made 
by bankers prior to the general bank 
closing order issued by the President 
on March 8, 1933, are poignantly re- 
vealed in the report made by the re- 
ceiver of three banks in Washington, 
D. C., whose condition was such they 
were not allowed to resume business. 

In one bank the remaining assets 
have an estimated value of $400,000 
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compared with a book value of $1,- 
114,393.61. The book value is the 
amount which bank officials paid for 
the bonds and other property listed 
in the assets. 

In another bank the remaining as- 
sets are given an estimated value of 
$54,000 compared with a book value 
of $331,279.91. 

In still another the remaining as- 
sets have an estimated value of 
$309,150, while the book value is 
$910,292.92. 

Under the present Federal law re- 
quiring the insurance of bank de- 
posits up to $5,000 most of these de- 
positors would have been repaid in 
full, but according to the figures re- 
vealed by the receiver they are evi- 
dently scheduled to receive less than 
one-third of what the bank officials 
paid for the securities. 


Just a Few Own “Big Business” 


It’s always fair weather when the 
big fellows get together, according 
to a report issued this week by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 
It lists 15,277 individuals and hold- 
ing companies who own the lion’s 
share of 1,755 great corporations, 
the cream of the cream of Big Busi- 
ness. 

The report covers 194 pages of 
close-packed figures. Altogether, the 
holdings of this comparatively small 
group add up to the gigantic total of 
458,000,000 shares of stock. Their 
total value can be imagined from the 
fact that one block of General Mo- 
tors stock alone, held by the du Ponts, 
at today’s market prices is worth 
$690,000,000. 

As a matter of fact, the number of 
stock owners is far smaller than the 
15,277 “officers, directors and princi- 
pal stockholders” listed in the re- 
port, which shows that 20 per cent 
of the corporation officials own no 
stock whatever in the companies they 
head, while others own little more 
than enough stock to qualify them 


legally as directors. This disclosure 
confirms the familiar claim that mod- 
ern industry is run largely by “hired 
men" who hand over the lion's share 
of the profits to “insiders” who are 
glad to dodge the “spotlight.” 
Another interesting revelation is 
that 68 per cent of the stock reported 
is held by other corporations, mostly 
"holding companies." The figures 
show that 95 per cent of the utility 
stock is so held, 96 per cent of the 
railroad stock and 90 per cent of the 
oil stock. Until the commission dug 
out the facts, these corporate compli- 
cations concealed the real owners. 


One example illustrates how the 
big fellows get together when a “good 
thing" is ripe for picking. It is Gen- 
eral Motors, one of the largest and 
most profitable corporations today. 

Among its directors and big stock- 
holders are listed not only the 
duPonts, but also George F. Baker, 
head of the National City Bank of 
New York; Junius S. Morgan, George 
Whitney and other partners of the 
House of Morgan; John J. Raskob, 
and representatives of many other 
citadels of capital. In the list of 
gilded names General Motors’ “big 
shots” fill two columns. 


Needless Suits Against Holding 
Company Act 


A favorite method adopted by the 
power interests to hamstring the 
Government in the enforcement of 
the Public Holding Company Act of 
1935 has been to start a multiplicity 
of suits allegedly designed to test the 
constitutionality of the Act, when 
one suit would accomplish the same 
purpose. More than forty such suits 
were brought in twelve Federal 
courts during November and Decem- 
ber, 1935, just as the Act was to go 
into effect. 

The Department of Justice is re- 
quired to take due notice of every 
suit and defend the law. It was 
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charged in various quarters when the 
suits were filed that the object was to 
harass the Government, especially in 
view of the fact that one suit broad 
enough to cover all the constitutional 
questions involved would answer 
every legitimate purpose sought by 
the power companies. 

The Department of Justice took 
the position that every disputed ques- 
tion was contained in the suit which 
it brought against the Electric Bond 
and Share Company. The department 
therefore asked the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia to stay its 
proceedings in cases brought by 
seven power companies pending the 
decision in the Electric Bond and 
Share case. The court granted the 
stay, but the companies concerned ap- 
pealed the decision to the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which decided that 
the lower court had exceeded its au- 
thority. Under this decision the Gov- 
ernment would be compelled to ap- 
pear in defense of all the cases. 

The Department of Justice has now 
taken the decision of the Appeals 
Court to the Supreme Court of the 
United States on the ground that the 
ruling makes it impossible for the 
Government “to avoid preparing and 
trying a multiplicity of almost iden- 
tical suits, although the trial of one 
fairly representative suit," followed 
by an appeal to the U. S. Supreme 
Court, “would eliminate the burden 
and expense to the courts and to the 
litigants of a score of suits." 

Contending that the decision of the 
Appeals Court sets up a “fixed and 
arbitrary rule bearing no relation to 
the orderly and economical adminis- 
tration of justice," the Government 
asks that the Appeals Court decision 
be overruled and the decision of the 
District Supreme Court staying pro- 
ceedings in the numerous cases until 
the United States Supreme Court 
passes on the Electrie Bond and 
Share Company case be sustained. 

If the Supreme Court overrules the 
District Appeals Court, it would curb 


the poliey of big business to harass 
the Government with a multiplicity 
of suits challenging the constitution- 
ality of a law when one suit covering 
all disputed points would accomplish 
every reasonable object sought by 
those who oppose the principles in- 
volved. 


International Peace 


The importance of working men 
and women everywhere using their 
influence to have disputes between 
nations settled by international arbi- 
tration was emphasized by Herbert 
Morrison, British Labor leader and 
president of the London County 
Council, in an address before a large 
audience of workers in New York 
City just before his departure for 
Great Britain after a short lecture 
tour in the United States. 

Contending that governments are 
not doing all they could for the cause 
of peace, Mr. Morrison said: 

“The greatest guaranty of peace 
today is the unity, the solidarity of 
the working classes of the world. 
Workers have no quarrel with each 
other. They have no conflict of in- 
terests. They should not go to war 
merely in defense of the rivalries of 
capitalist powers and  eapitalist 
trade." 

Mr. Morrison also advocated the 
reference of all difficulties between 
nations “to an international tribunal 
where they could be settled by con- 
ciliation and arbitration." 

The settlement of international dis- 
putes by arbitration was recom- 
mended by the American Federation 
of Labor 50 years ago and has been 
its policy ever since. In a resolution 
favoring arbitration as a substitute 
for war the convention of the Fed- 
eration held in 1887 declared that 
“the demands of the working people 
will never be fully heard in all their 
strength and nobility of aspiration 
until the nations of the world mutu- 
ally agree to refrain from the frat- 
ricidal strife that has so often 
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brought misery and desolation into 
many millions of happy homes." The 
convention added that inasmuch as 
the workers always have “to bear the 
brunt of war" they take 'the most 
profound interest in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of peace." 

In 1898 the A. F. of L. favored dis- 
armament as an approach to “the 
international brotherhood of man 
when the wars of the nations shall 
be a thing of the past, and the song 
of the poet, the dream of the philoso- 
pher, and the hope of the philanthro- 
pist and humanitarian may be 
achieved." 

In 1909 the A. F. of L. convention 
declared that “war which forces man 
to kill his fellowman, war by which 
the many are forced to sacrifice their 
lives to gratify the passions of the 
few, is repugnant to the concepts of 
our civilization." 

In 1921, in supporting the cause of 
disarmament and international peace, 
the convention of the Federation 
said: “The working people, the 
masses of the world population, can 
end wars if they but have the inde- 
pendence to think and to give their 
convictions reality by daring to do.” 

Later conventions have reaffirmed 
the opposition of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to war and its sup- 
port of arbitration. 

These consistent and persistent 
declarations demonstrate beyond a 
doubt the validity of organized la- 
bor’s principle that preserving the 
lives of men, women and children 
from the devastation of war should 
be the supreme objective of all citi- 
zens in every country in the world 
and their governments. 


Tax Returns Are Opened for 
Labor Spy Inquiry 


Washington, D. C. — President 
Roosevelt ordered the Federal income 
tax returns of 230 private detective 
agencies and corporations employing 
them thrown open for use of the Sen- 


ate Committee on Education and La- 
bor in its investigation, authorized 
by the Senate just before adjourn- 
ment, “of violations of the rights of 
free speech and assembly and undue 
interference with the right of labor 
to organize and bargain collectively.” 

The scope of the probe includes the 
ramifications of private detectives 
and spies employed by many corpora- 
tions to break strikes and smash 
trade unions. The President’s execu- 
tive order directed the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau to give the committee 
what information it had regarding 
the probe. 

Senator La Follette of Wisconsin 
will conduct the inquiry for the La- 
bor Committee. He has authority to 
subpoena witnesses and documents 
of detective agencies and corpora- 
tions. He has designated Robert 
Wohlforth, an investigator in the 
Senate’s munitions inquiry, to head 
the staff of experts. 


Striking at the Machine 


Vincent L. Palmisano, representa- 
tive to the United States Congress 
from Maryland, has introduced a 
resolution requesting the Department 
of Labor to make a thorough-going in- 
vestigation of unemployment caused 
by machine displacement. This cer- 
tainly records an advance in public 
opinion during the last year toward a 
solution of industry’s most important 
problem. The Palmisano resolution 
recommends that the 30-hour week 
be called up and passed. It goes on 
to say that “not as a solution of the 
problem, but as a primary and logi- 
cal approach to the solution." The 
bill make good reading: “The words, 
‘not as a solution of the problem’ are 
used advisedly. Some members of 
your subcommittee know of their per- 
sonal knowledge that in many mod- 
ern industries, equipped with convey- 
ors on production lines, the speeding 
up of the conveyor forces a laborer 
to perform within six hours more 
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operations than he did before in eight 
hours. This is accomplished without 
additional mechanical improvements ; 
only the motors propelling the con- 
veyor are accelerated. 

“If a laborer is unable to stand the 
strain, he is quickly replaced by a 
younger one, waiting in line and beg- 
ging for à job which will keep his 
body and soul together as long as that 
body will last in the grim, gruelling 
contest with a fast moving mechani- 
cal monster, a mute and inexorable 
master of men when it should be his 
servant. 

“The members of your subcommit- 
tee would be guilty of a crime against 
their consciences and against poster- 
ity were they to recommend less than 
above. * * * Unless we wish to con- 
tribute complacently to the creation 
of paupers and of physical and ner- 
vous wrecks on one side, and of an 
ever-increasing army of rugged crim- 
inals and unscrupulous go-getters on 
the other side, we should not delay 
with remedial measures within the 
constitutional powers of our govern- 
ment.” —Electrical Worker. 





Immense Bonuses for Bosses in 


Low Wage "5 and 10s”; 
British Exploited, T oo 


Thousands of girls who work in the 
Woolworth “5 and 10" stores will be 
cheered up by a report made public 
this week by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, over protests by 
F. W. Woolworth & Co., which de- 
manded that its figures be kept 
secret. 

The report shows that the Wool- 
worth stores in the United States 
and Canada netted a profit of $31,- 
247,000 in 1935, while their total 
“selling, general and administrative 
expense" was $47,524,000. 

Included in this latter sum were 
many juicy bonuses—$309,880 to B. 
D. Miller, $113,726 to W. J. Rand, Jr., 
and $88,743 to J. B. Hollis. These 
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three and other directors of the com- 
pany got total bonuses of $1,143,321 
in 1935. 

After all these and other “general 
and administrative expenses" were 
subtracted from the $47,534,000, the 
remainder was doled out in wages to 
the thousands of girls who do the 
"selling." It is likely that all of them 
together got little more than the 
$31,247,000 paid in profits to a few 
stockholders. 

The report shows Woolworth's 
profits on total sales exceeded 40 per 
cent. 

The report also reveals that F. W. 
Woolworth & Co., Ltd., of England, 
last year paid a profit of $27,500,000 
on a capital of $43,500,000, a mere 62 
per cent. Thus the British working 
girls and consumers also did hand- 
somely by the American millionaires. 
—Labor. 


—— ——— 


War a Continuous Industry for 
2,400 Years 


The idea that peace is a short in- 
terval between wars (and that the 
purpose of peace is to prepare new 
wars) is pretty well justified. 

Since 500 B. C., we have had 902 
major wars—or, roughly, one for 
every three years. As some wars 
have lasted between 30 and 100 years, 
the moments of peace have been 
hardly enough for creating new pre- 
texts (and moral slogans) for war. 

Among modern nations France 
stands at the head of the list with 
185 wars, England and Russia have 
had more than 150; Italy and Ger- 
many, comparatively new nations, 
haven't crossed the 50 mark yet. 

By a series of complicated figures, 
the professors have found that the 
World War was about ten times as 
"great" as all the other wars of mod- 
ern time put together. 

This is eminently satisfying, be- 
cause otherwise we would have to 
suppose that progress was all a sham 
and that we were falling back into 
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the dark ages. We are getting ahead 
and the chances are that the next war 


will make the last one look like a pic-. 


nic. Which, in the minds of some, it 
was. — Bricklayer, Mason and Plas- 
terer Magazine. 


Verbal Advertising 


Verbal advertising — the use of 
paid couples to talk and whisper 
about various products in subways, 
street cars, railroad stations, hotels 
and stores — is increasing very 
swiftly, according to “Whispers For 
Sale,” an article by Robert Littell 
and John J. McCarthy in the Febru- 
ary number of Harper’s Magazine. 

But selling gloves and tires is not 
the only thing these paid talkers 
can do. 

“One agency,’ say the authors, 
“has helped to sell goods by the meth- 
ods we describe, but it is chiefly re- 
markable for being the first such 
agency to substitute, in the breaking 
of strikes, subtle verbal propaganda 
for the traditional strong-arm meth- 
ods of the Pinkertons and Pearl 
Bergoff. 

“The Downey strike method, which 
is now a routine recommendation of 
practically every other propaganda 
agency, is simple, painless, and nei- 
ther gets people into hospitals nor 
itself into the news columns. 

“Through the neighborhoods where 
the strikers live go small bands of 
trained propagandists, disguised as 
house-to-house canvassers and ped- 
dlers of women’s silk stockings, 
brushes and other household articles. 
That cunning scheme is something 
else to think about. 

When — as usually happens — the 
wife of a striker refuses to buy, the 
propagandist sympathizes with her: 

“‘I ean understand perfectly, mad- 
am, why you haven’t any money to 
buy these bargains in fine hosiery. 
Your husband is on strike, isn’t he? 
Well, of course it’s none of my busi- 
ness, but I hate to see you folks de- 
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prived of the necessities of life just 
so these few strike organizers can 
ride around in big cars and draw 
down fat salaries. I was once a union 
man myself, but no more. See where 
it got me: selling stuff from door to 
door. Do you know what salary the 
labor organizer draws when your 
husband isn't on strike? Twenty-five 
dollars a week and no expenses. And 
when your husband is on strike? 
Why, then that organizer draws $100 
a week and plenty of expenses. Get 
it. >? 

“The strikers’ wives get it. When 
the strikers come home many of them 
find their wives on strike against the 
strike. We were told by the repre- 
sentative of one of these propaganda 
agencies about a recent long and bit- 
ter strike in Ohio. Three days after 
the house-to-house propaganda meth- 
od was applied the strike was over." 

That cunning scheme is something 
else to think about. 


And Bankers Oppose It 


In order to safeguard the savings 
of the people from the rascality and 
inefficiency of bankers, the United 
States Congress two years ago en- 
acted a law insuring bank deposits 
up to $5,000. 

During its legislative career the 
measure was systematically opposed 
by organized bankers, and even now 
many prominent bankers urge repeal 
of the law. 

It is therefore instructive to note 
that the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, which administers the 
law, has paid off 93 per cent of the 
insured deposits in the fifty-eight 
member banks that have failed since 
1933. 

The insured deposits in the failed 
banks numbered 62,230, covering 
$9,170,840. Up to May 31, the date 
of the last official compilation, 43,208 
of these deposits, covering $8,552,998, 
have been paid in full. The others are 
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being paid as rapidly as official ma- 
chinery can function. 

Under the old regime the small de- 
positors in many instances would 


have received but a very small por-. 


tion of their savings and then only 
after the long delay accompanying 
receiverships. Under the insurance 
system the Federal Government guar- 
antees that the depositors will get 
their deposits back promptly. 

It is regrettable that, despite the 
constructive social results of safe- 
guarding the savings of small deposi- 
tors, organized bankers in the United 
States are still raising their voices 
and using their influence against the 
insured deposit system. 


What About the Workers? 


A curious doctrine is being 
preached in editorial columns, as 
well as in little tracts mailed out 
broadcast by the Machinery and 
Applied Products Institute. It is be- 
ing phrased in the language of some 
kind of an economic teaching, but, in 
spite of the columns of figures mis- 
labelled statistics which are pre- 
sented in its support, it smacks of 
some kind of superstition. It re- 
minds one of the machinery manu- 
facturer who, being driven into a 
logical cul-de-sac in an argument 
during the days of the NRA, chanted 
—as though it were some kind of an 
introduction to a new Hallelujah 
Chorus—“‘You must have faith in the 
Profit System." 


The essence of the dogma is this: 
The invention of machines employs 
more workers than were employed 
before; because new industries spring 
up to absorb the workers displaced 
from their older and simpler skills 
and occupations. 


Agriculture, fishing and lumbering 
employed about 50 per cent of our 
working population in 1880; but only 
about 22 per cent in 1930. That was a 
reduction of more than one-half in the 


proportion of workers engaged in 
those occupations. 


Machinery, mechanical pursuits 
and mining employed 25.6 per cent of 
our workers in 1880; which had in- 
creased only to 31 per cent in 1930. 
That was an increase of only about 25 
per cent in the proportional number 
of workers in those occupations. 


Agriculture is sometimes thought 
of as being largely a manual occupa- 
tion. When farmers used grubhoes, 
spades, hand-sowing of seed, hand- 
cultivation of crops, and sickles, 
scythes and flails for harvesting, 
farming was performed largely by 
hand labor. And that was the case in 
the early colonial days. Introduction 
of metal plows, horse-drawn, and then 
the invention of cultivating and har- 
vesting machinery, followed by the 
steam and gas engine tractors as an 
improvement upon the horse for 
power, released from farm labor those 
millions in this country who later 
were to a great extent absorbed in the 
multitudinous processes of manufac- 
ture. 


But the invention of the mower, 
reaper, binder, threshing machine, 
and later the combined reaper and 
thresher, did not cause the develop- 
ment of the electric telegraph, the 
modern printing press and the auto- 
mobile. 

The invention of the cream separa- 
tor and the butter-making machines 
did not cause the development of the 
cotton mills, dress factories, canning 
corporations and other industries 
which took over the energies of many 
of the women who formerly made the 
butter for a nation out in the farm 
dairies. 

And, without any attempt to trace 
the direct channels of human activity 
in which our American workers have 
been shuttled hither and yon, the com- 
plete answer to the whole miserable 
set of fallacies is the mounting phe- 
nomenon of an army—phalanxes of 
thousands—who have NOT been em- 
ployed by these new industries which 
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were supposed to be springing up and 
absorbing their labor. 

All the little books, and the profes- 
sorial articles and the clever edito- 
rials, fail to point the way for this 
"plateau" of the unemployed, this 
level of Surplus Human Labor. 

Now they tell us that there are only 
about 3.5 million of the present unem- 
ployed army, for which “industry,” 
i. e, manufacturing and other me- 
chanical activities, are responsible, 
on the basis of 1929 employment. The 
implication seems to be, that when 
“industry” is employing as many 
workers as it did in 1929—it can wash 
its hands of responsibility. But each 
of these seven depression years has 
seen another 750,000 young folks 
coming of age. What is to be done 
with them? Are they to be “ploughed 
under” ?—Photo-E'ngraver. 


Farm Incomes Boosted 355 
Million in Six Months 


During the first six months of this 
year American farmers received 
$355,000,000 more for their products 
than they got in the corresponding 
period in 1935, the Department of 
Agriculture announced this week. 
Offieials said the drought may raise 
the price of farm output still higher 
during the rest of the year. 


Sour Foundations 


William James has a phrase that 
we would do well to remember occa- 
sionally. It is “The permanently sour 
foundations of life." Mad America 
with its gift for invention, its radios, 
aeroplanes, its skyscrapers, vacuum 
tubes, photo-electric cells and all the 
accoutrements of technology often 
forgets that man is still mortal; that 
though he flies, he more often walks 
with his feet upon the ground; that 
our economic life is rooted in the soil 
and that before man can eat he must 
groan and sweat. 


[9] 


Labor never forgets these truths. 
Labor composes the permanently 
sour foundations of life. Upon its 
broad shoulders is erected our 
vaunted civilization. Symbolically 
speaking, the skyline of New York 
City does not rest upon Manhattan’s 
stone strata but upon the muscular 
shoulders of working men and 
women. 

The depression has brought many 
ills and sorrows, but if it served to 
bring mad America back to the real- 
ity—life is founded on work—there 
is still hope for us.—Hlectrical 
Worker. 


Waiters Strike Against Tips 


Bordeaux, France.—A large num- 
ber of hotel, cafe and restaurant 
waiters in Bordeaux struck to en- 
force their demand for definite wages 
instead of tips. Leaders of the men 
who walked out said the tip system 
of remuneration is too uncertain, 
and, in addition, is an affront to the 
waiter’s professional dignity. 

About the only cafes which did 
business as usual following the strike 
were the small establishments where 
the proprietors constitute the entire 
staff. 


Postoffices Are Now Under 
Civil Service 


President Roosevelt, sailing his 
boat off the coast of Maine, found 
time recently to announce through 
the White House that all postoffices 
will hereafter be under civil service. 

Senator Joseph C. O'Mahoney, of 
Wyoming, who has been urging the 
reform for a long time, was the first 
to congratulate the President. 

In Topeka, Governor Landon sug- 
gested that the President was merely 
acting on a suggestion that he, Lan- 
don, had made in a telegram to the 
Republiean national convention in 
Cleveland. 








[By J. M. GILLESPIE | 


Witt the great campaign is on for the great office of President and 
Vice-President of the United States of America, the greatest country in 
the world, and all citizens have the right, by law and their own free will, 
to vote for their own choice and they should exercise that right now if 
they never did before. Do not let any boss, industrial or political, take 
you by the nose and tell you how you must vote or what you must do, 
because they will be working for their own best interests. It has been a 
well known fact that for years the employes in large manufacturing plants 
were always told that if a certain man, or party, was not elected the plant 
would be shut down for perhaps four years, and the pity of it was, in 
altogether too many places and at too many times, it had the desired effect 
and a good man running for office who would have done some real work 
for the toilers was defeated and a tool for the financial interests elected, 
with the result that the old laws remained as they were and any new laws 
enacted only had a tendency to further grind down, if possible, the workers. 
They cannot mark your ballot, nor can they pull the lever on the voting 
machine at the place you vote if the law is being carried out, so unless you 
are afraid of losing your job because of what they have told you, don't 
vote the way they want you to on election day, just say nothing and vote 
the way you feel you should vote. There was not much of this kind of 
propaganda put over on the workers at election time four years ago, 
because most of those places were either shut down tight or running half 
time and they were willing to have anyone elected who would pull them 
out of the hole. However, times have changed and they now see big busi- 
ness and large dividends fast on the way, so they are again anxious to 
control in order that they may dictate from behind the throne. Remember, 
it is never too late to learn, so be up and doing and get your women folks 
and children who are of the right age on the list at your voting place, 
because the vote of any member of your family or your own vote is just 
as big as the vote of any other person in this country. We can only vote 
for the President every four years and if we do our duty along this line 
we will not have anything to regret, because no man or woman can do 
more than use his or her right to help their country by electing to office 
the best man and by standing back of those who stood by us during the 
dark days of bread lines, with thousands, in all kinds of weather, sleeping 
on benches in the parks of our country. 


W; SOMETIMES wonder what such men as the late Samuel Gompers, who 
was president of the American Federation of Labor for more than forty 
years, James Duncan, who was first vice-president of the federation and 
president of his own International Union, the Stone and Granite Cutters of 
America, for a number of years, John Mitchell, president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, also vice-president of the American Federation 
of Labor, and the many other men who have also passed away, who 
worked for and served Labor in the days when the three men mentioned 
above were working to build up organizations for the protection of the 
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toilers of the nation, I repeat, we wonder what they are thinking if they 
can see, as we see it, a picture of the depression with the changed condi- 
tions within the labor movement, as well as throughout the world, result- 
ing therefrom, during the past six or seven years; the millions of unem- 
ployed; our bread lines; the NRA with its endeavor to help the employers 
as well as the employes; the excuses given by the men in power for pre- 
vailing conditions; the lawyers from both sides with their brief and brief- 
less cases; the marchers on to Washington with their many and various 
ideas as to how to remedy the situation; the work of National and Inter- 
national Unions, State Federations of Labor, Central Bodies, regular or- 
ganizers and volunteer organizers, all striving to get the workers, for 
their own good, to join the union, again, we say, we wonder what they 
are thinking and just how they must feel. I am of the opinion that they 
cannot help being astonished when it is taken into consideration that with 
the great amount of effort put forth in their behalf to better their living 
and working conditions, the workers still fail to realize and appreciate the 
fact that they are really the ones who benefit from organization and they 
continue to remain on the outside, because at the last convention of the 
American Federation of Labor it was reported that all told there were less 
than ten million workers organized, this including both the Railroad 
Brotherhoods and Company Unions, and at the same convention there 
were delegates who stood on the floor of the convention and made the 
statement that there are thirty million workers waiting, with open arms, 
to be organized into the trade union movement. It is difficult to reconcile 
this statement with the fact that with a law in operation favoring the 
workers and granting them the right to organize, with every chance to 
better their conditions, they still remained on the outside until finally the 
Supreme Court of the United States declared the law unconstitutional. 
This statement that there are still thirty million men and women willing 
and anxious to be organized, which is appearing in some of the small news- 
papers and pamphlets which are being distributed throughout the country, 
seems to be about to cause a split in our great movement, the only move- 
ment up to date that has ever done any good for the workers, organized 
and unorganized. 

We believe the three great men mentioned at the beginning of this 
article would say that someone is bluffing for his own benefit. They surely 
must be sick at heart when they see the possibility of a split within our 
great movement; split into factions, fighting one another, instead of pre- 
senting a solid front to our enemies. To me the real foes are the chiselers 
and those dividend seekers who must have their dividends out of the sweat 
and blood of the human beings who are always willing and anxious to work 
and serve their country.. We therefore say to our local unions throughout 
the United States and Canada, build your unions stronger and better each 
day until we reach that one hundred per cent stage and if a fight takes 
place, and let us hope that it will not, let us stick to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the decisions of its conventions so long as we are an 
organized body and affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 
Only in this way can we carry out the principles laid down by the founders 
of our great movement who worked night and day without pay and with 
little thanks, if any. Therefore, those who are left behind to continue this 
great work in the interest of the toilers should lay aside all personal feel- 
ings and work shoulder to shoulder presenting a solid front to those who 
would destroy our movement. Our International Union has been able to 
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improve the working conditions and raise the wages of its membership as 
much, if not more, than any other union connected with the organized 
labor movement in America and we will not stand by and see any set of 
men or unions tear down or destroy what has been done nor will we let 
them stand in the way of success in the future. 


Tee area 


n ONE will sit back and listen while at à union meeting he will soon be 
able to piek out the real whiners and howlers in the local who, if they 
cannot have their own way, then the union is no good and they are ready, 
bag and baggage, to go over to the employer's side. This same condition 
is to be found in every form of organization, whether it be a lodge, a politi- 
cal organization or a labor union. We all remember back in the days of 
William Jennings Bryan, who was nominated for the presidency of the 
United States on his 16-to-1 silver platform, how the gold Democrats of 
the country forgot the Democratic Party, answered the call of Money 
and put a gold Democrat ticket in the field, with the result that they both 
lost out. Men who have eaten out of the hands of the Democratic Party, 
who have been honored by that party, just because they cannot run the 
whole works and because they think their pocketbooks and their welfare 
cannot go along with the party and its nominees, are taking their play 
toys and walking out. We are not using this Journal of ours in the interest 
of any political party, but we do know that there were thousands of our 
members out of work under the administration of President Hoover and 
today they are back on the job earning their living, and we also know 
that the so-called big shots in the Democratic Party, mentioned often in 
the newspaper today, did nothing except object to the things which were 
being tried in Washington by the administration in its haste to relieve 
the suffering which it found, on taking over the affairs of our country, 
existing everywhere. It is the same old story whenever any law is enacted 
or there seems to be any chance favorable to the workers and the poor, 
there will always be found working together the big interests and the 
money bags, no matter to which party they belong. This year is not any 
different from any of the other years except that the radio gives to the 
people who never before had an opportunity of knowing what was going 
on a chance to think and to know something about the conditions sur- 
rounding them. In our own union none of the members have any use for 
a scab, a strikebreaker or a seceder and unless we miss our guess, the 
same feeling holds good in politics. Roosevelt and his administration fed 
the people in time of distress and those people, as well as a great many 
others, will not forget this on election day in November, no matter what 
is said about the new deal by those who want to get in no matter what 
the cost to our country may be. 


(ANS MR 


I+ Is the same old story over again. The officers of some local unions 
seem to think that sending a telegram to the General Office is the best 
and quickest way to get action and no matter how many times we tell 
them either by letter or through the columns of our Journal, the very 
next time something comes up in their union which they believe is wrong, 
the first thing they do is to send a telegram to the International. Now 
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there may be times when a telegram is all right, when there is a lockout 
or a hasty decision needed when a new contract is being negotiated. 

In cases where a lot of explaining is necessary in order that the right 
kind of a decision may be reached on the case in question a telegram will 
not do, first, because of the cost of a telegram, the message is confined to 
as few words as possible and we in the General Office are unable to read 
between the lines, as those sending the telegram seem to think we should, 
and in the second place, we are unable to read their minds or guess what 
they mean, so when such telegrams are received here it becomes necessary 
for us to write to the local asking for information. Therefore, when it is 
necessary to explain the situation, a letter sent air mail will cost less and 
the local will have its answer back much sooner. In fact, a letter sent at 
the time the telegram was sent would have saved the local a lot of time 
and perhaps enabled them to meet with the employer involved in the 
dispute much sooner. 


E acu DAY brings us closer to November ist, the date set by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on which store delivery shall take place. 
What have you in your district done to have that order changed by the 
commission? We are aware that truck owners in altogether too many 
places have not done anything and have no intention of trying to do 
anything, but are expecting a few of the many Truckmen's Associations 
and our local unions, as well as the International, to do this work, to carry 
the load and pay all expenses, while they just saw wood and do nothing 
but continue to chisel the rates where and when they can. If this thing 
slips a peg and does not come out in their favor, what a whale of a howl 
they will put up that no one tried to do anything about it and they were 
left out in the cold. Men will drive the trucks whether store delivery or 
not, but who will they be driving for, the railroads or some truckman? 
Our members prefer to drive and work for the truckmen who have been 
fair at all times with us. Just ask your truckman, or your employer, what 
he is doing to protect his own investment and your job with him. He 
may be among those mentioned in the beginning of this article. 

The railroads are after the work. They will at the start contract with 
truck owners but will, in the end, put on trucks of their own and plenty of 
the work you are now doing will be given over to the Express Company, 
which they own. If that takes place any member who is near forty years 
of age will never get a job on account of his age, so let us all work to 
preserve what we have. 

The International Union has our Washington office working and 
watching every move that is being made and every order that is issued. 
Do whatever you can to help. We have nothing against the Express Com- 
pany or its men, as many of their drivers work under the national agree- 
ment with our International Union. We must endeavor to keep all work 
possible for our members and especially for those who have spent many 
years of their lives at this work and who would find it pretty hard to 
start in at any other kind of employment even if they were fortunate 
enough to get a job. 


—— w Meca 
‘ 
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In SOME SECTIONS of the country, or in certain industrial centers, the 
feeling seems to exist that when there is a strike on, no trucks of any con- 
cern should be working and,men who do not have any instructions from 
the officers of their union go out and try to stop men from working until 
after the strike is all over. Again, if the shoe is on the other foot, that 
seems to make a difference in some instances, but we want to say that any 
firm that has a signed contract with one of our unions and this firm is 
not attempting to do strike-bound work and is only performing its regular 
work, no man or any union has any right to interfere with his work in 
any city or town through which he may be going or at his own place of 
business. A contract means just what it says; that it shall be in force and 
effect until the expiration of same. Be a little considerate and give to the 
other fellow the same chance you want when you are right. If this is 
done then no one will lose anything. When you are driving where there is 
a strike just attend to your own business. If conditions are such that you, 
your truck, or the load you have may be in danger, just contact your 
employer and the business representative of your local union, and between 
them you will be told just what you are to do and in this way you will 
have done all a good union man can do for his employer and his local 
union. 


‘Tiere seems to still be a few International Unions that allow their local 
unions to go out and take into membership workers over whom they have 
no jurisdiction whatsoever and when the matter is brought to their atten- 
tion will send in letters, day in and day out, claiming that the men belong 
in their union. The strange part of it all is, right in the same district 
there may be found workers who properly belong under their charter and 
who are not organized, but they are not using their efforts to organize 
them. To our way of thinking this only goes to prove that they take the 
easiest way and perhaps feel they are getting somewhere, at least for the 
present, and that is all that counts as far as they are concerned. The 
time will come when the delegates to the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor will take a stand and suspend such organizations for 
not keeping within their own jurisdiction. The sooner they do this the 
sooner we will have order, as it should be, among the organized workers 
in the American Federation of Labor through their affiliation with their 
international or national unions, or their federal union. 


cS oO Uo 


Waren there is work to do at your regular job, go ahead and do it; don’t 
frown, get mad and kick, because it was not given the other fellow to do. 
Always remember when you accepted the job it looked good to you and 
you no doubt needed it badly and whether it was feathers or lead you were 
to haul, at the time, it did not seem to make any difference, as you wanted 
the job, so why kick after you got it? There is not any job that is a cinch. 
All lines of work have their bad points as well as a few good ones, so 
either like your work and do it or else quit and let someone else have it 
who will fulfill his obligation to his employer and do a good day’s work 
without any complaint. A boss truckman, or any other employer in our 
line of work, seldom ever objects to paying a willing worker the scale, or 
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more, because he knows such a man is worthwhile and is always able to 
get work at any stand or from any employer. Therefore, we say again, 
don't be just a faultfinder and a general crank, try to make the job just a 
little better than you found it and in time it will turn out to be a good 


job even though it may be a little hard. 


Brewery Workers, Brewery Owners and Members of Our 
Organization Please Take Notice of the Agreement Reached 
in Johnstown, Pennsylania, Between the Brewery Workers 
and the Teamsters’ Organization. 


The following agreement was entered into by the respective parties 
involved in the brewery district in Johnstown, Pennsylvania. If the 
Brewery Workers can agree, as they did in Johnstown, to recognize the 
legal and lawful jurisdiction of the International Unions involved, as 
decided by the American Federation of Labor in its conventions, what 
we are wondering is why they cannot agree to the same conditions in 
other places throughout the country, and by so doing prevent injury to the 
membership employed in breweries and to the brewery industry, which 
is now suffering as a result of the Brewery Workers refusing to abide 
by the decisions of the American Federation of Labor, as regards the 
jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters: 


CO-OPERATIVE AGREEMENT BETWEEN LOCAL UNIONS REPRE- 
SENTING THE INTERNATIONAL UNIONS OF OPERATING 
ENGINEERS, CHAUFFEURS, STABLEMEN AND HELPERS, 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF THE UNITED BREW- 
ERY, FLOUR, CEREAL AND SOFT DRINK WORKERS IN THE 

JOHNSTOWN, PENN., AREA. 


1. It is agreed that each union shall represent the men that are now 
members of their respective unions, or that may hereafter become mem- 
bers of their respective union. 

2. That on all matters of negotiation by either of the parties hereto 
in the event of their failure to consummate an agreement with the employer 
or employers, they shall call in the other parties at interest, party to this 
agreement, in an endeavor to secure an adjustment. 

3. That no strike or stoppage of work shall be placed in effect by 
either of the parties to this agreement until the joint conference referred 
to in Section 2 shall have been had. 

Signed and sealed by the parties hereto this Seventh Day of July, 
Nineteen Hundred and Thirty-six. 


I U. oF Oo Ex: CHARLES Ly MILLER. 
I. B. of T.C.S.& H.: H. D. LEHMAN. 
i U.of Unsere GC. S. D. W: 

L., U.. No. ' 22: -FRED LICHTENSCEID, 
L. U. No. 607: JoHN WUTZEL, 

L. U. No. 144: WILLIAM LAFFEY. 
"PG F 
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Taxing the Rich 


It is one thing to enact a law tax- 
ing the rich. It is another thing to 
enforce the law. This is illustrated 
in the suit of the Federal Govern- 
ment to collect $3,089,261 in back 
taxes and a 50 per cent fraud pen- 
alty for 1931, from Andrew W. 
Mellon, former Secretary of the 
Treasury. } 

The principle underlying the suit 
is connected with the allegedly fre- 
quent practice of wealthy people of 
making fake sales of securities to 
register losses for income tax re- 
turns. Under the internal revenue 
law effective in 1931 if a person 
bought a certain security for, say, 
$100 a share and its market price 
fell to $75 he could only deduct the 
difference of $25 a share as a loss in 
his income tax return provided he 
sold the security and thus realized 
the loss. 

One of the major items in the Gov- 
ernment's case is linked with Mael- 
lon's sale of 123,622 shares of stock 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Company to 
the Union Trust Company, a Mellon- 
controlled concern, for $500,000. 
Mellon claimed he lost $5,677,956.25 
on the sale and deducted the amount 
from his income tax return. 

The Government contends this 
euer did not constitute a real 
sale. 

One hundred and eighteen days 
after this “sale” the stock was re- 
purchased by Mellon’s family holding 
company, the Coalesced Company, 
for $517,278, and now is definitely 
"not for sale." 

The Internal Revenue Bureau 
Commissioner disallowed the deduc- 
tion on the ground that it was not a 
legitimate sale, as permitted by law. 
On this basis the Government charges 
that the claimed loss of over $5,677,- 
956.25 and the deduction of the 
amount from Mellon's income tax re- 
turn was 'false, and fraudulent and 
made with intent to evade income 
tax." 
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The Governments principal criti- 
cism of this alleged loss was based on 
testimony that the former Secretary 
of the Treasury had, a short time 
previously, refused $10,000,000 for 
100,000 shares of the same stock from 
Frank E. Taplin, a wealthy coal 
operator. 

In its brief the Government points 
out that the alleged fraud was not 
planned under the “goad of neces- 
sity," and as a proof of this claim cites 
the estimate made by Mellon's counsel 
that his possessions total over $200,- 
000,000. 

“The opportunities extended by the 
Government he shortchanged had left 
him above the need to be petty," the 
brief said, adding: 

“There is no mitigating circum- 
stance unless success, wealth and 
power—accompanied with rising ava- 
rice and waning ethics—are them- 
selves a bulwark behind which tax 
evasion is safe."— News Letter. 


Employers Are Abusing Relief, 
Says LaGuardia 


New York. — Employers have or- 
ganized a system here to exploit per- 
sons on relief by hiring them for 
part-time work at low wages, Mayor 
F. H. LaGuardia charged this week. 
The practice must be stamped out, he 
said. 

“We have found that there has 
grown up a regular system of de- 
pressing wages by employers hiring 
relief clients for one or two days a 
week at low wages," the mayor said. 
“The effect of the whole system is to 
lower wages here. We cannot tolerate 
that. In addition to depressing wages 
this system keeps people on relief 
who have no right to be there." 


The machine unmakes the man. 
Now that the machine is so perfect, 
the engineer is nobody.—Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 





N ONE of the morning papers recently there appeared a report on the 

park system of this city and it was reported that in many of the parks 
the swings, benches and other playground equipment were being deliber- 
ately broken, stolen or otherwise destroyed. Old bottles and broken glass. 
were thrown into the swimming pools, as well as other damage done to 
the pools. 

Now everyone knows that these parks are placed in different sections: 
of the city to be used by children as playgrounds and as a place for the 
mothers and fathers to visit for a little enjoyment and rest when they 
cannot afford to take their children out of the city for the summer months. 
"These parks and the playground equipment are maintained by the city 
from taxes paid.by property owners and it seems a erime that anyone 
should destroy the swings and other things placed there for the enjoy- 
ment of children. An example should be made of any person found guilty 
of destroying any part of this equipment. | 

HE GENERAL EXECUTIVE BOARD appointed Robert Glen, Secre- 

tary-Treasurer of Local No. 119, Winnipeg, Canada, to represent the 
International Union at the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress, which 
will open on Tuesday, September 8, in Montreal. The convention hall is in 
‘the Mount Royal Hotel. Robert will not be a stranger at this convention, 
as he has been a delegate to this convention as well as to our r International 
conventions for many years. 


oakley 


ECAUSE the notice of the death of an officer of one of our locals in 
Cincinnati was misplaced, the passing away of Brother Frank Palmer, 

who for many years held an office in his Local Union No. 793 of Cincinnati 
‘and in the Teamsters’ Joint Council and who was a delegate to all of our 
International conventions, was not brought to the attention of our members 
throughout the country. Anyone who ever met Frank could not forget 
him, as he was one of the finest trade unionists anyone could meet. He was 
a regular fellow, always on the job and willing and ready to do a good 
turn for everyone. Organizer Farrell often said he. was one of the most 
trustworthy men he ever had any dealings with in the labor movement. 
To his family and friends we extend our heartfelt sympathy, because men 
of his kind are not made that way they are born that way. | 
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W: ARE serving notice on- all locals:that if they keep within. their 
unions any known Communists after they have had notice to remove 
them from membership that charges will be preferred against the local 
union and if found guilty the charter will be revoked, and when reorganiza- 
tion takes place none of the former officers will be allowed to hold an elective 
office or be appointed to any office in the local. You look around in your 
district and you can almost tell who are Communists and working to destroy 
the union. Don't wait until your union has gone to the wall and then 
complain because it will be too late to ask for assistance. 


b HE Massachusetts State Branch of the American Federation of Labo 


defeated, by better than a two-to-one vote, a resolution introduced for 
the purpose of creatine a Labor Party, This is one of the most conservative 
as well as-one of the oldest branches in affiliation with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and was never known to shirk any kind of a battle in 
the interest of Labor or refuse to fight for any bill introduced in the Massa- 
chusetts Senate or House of Representatives in favor of Labor, and through 
its efforts for many years, Massachusetts has some of the finest labor laws 
to be found on the statute books anywhere. The day will come when they 


will make the legislature. of that state pass the Child Labor Amendment. 


Up UNIONS in most cases must be finding “it pretty. hard 

going to get members mto their new national unions, because it. is 
reported they are organizing packers of pickles-and mustard. Membership 
of any kind must be their objective, to: say nothing of the per capita tax 
that must come in. When there is not.an international or national union 
covering any certain group of workers then these workers are organized 
into Federal Unions: by the American ‘Federation of Labor 
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Communists and Labor 


The ominous fact about the insur- 
gent labor movement, now identified 
as the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization, is the enthusiasm with 
which Communist interests give it 
their approval. 


Whether their support is welcome 
or not, Communists are openly sup- 
porting the committee in its struggle 
with the American Federation of 
Labor. 


It is possible that Communist ap- 
proval is neither sought nor welcomed 
by the committee or its organizer, 
John L. Lewis. But the whole move- 
ment is instantly made suspect by 
the inescapable fact that it is attrac- 
tive to Communists. 


The movement is, therefore, pro- 
ceeding without the confidence of the 
nation and of legitimate labor groups 
because of the curse put on it by the 
Communist Party and its spokesmen. 


Communists hate the American 
Federation of Labor, perhaps for en- 
tirely different reasons than those in- 
spiring Mr. Lewis. But their imme- 
diate objectives—to destroy the Fed- 
eration—are. the same, and they are 
thus allies. 


It is important to know why Com- 
munists hate the Federation. 


The American Federation of La- 
bor has been an effective instrument 
for social advancement because it has 
co-operated with employing industry 
to that end. | 

Organized labor and industry in 
America have worked together to 
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create a high standard of living for 
labor. 

The Communist labor policy is to 
destroy industry, not to co-operate 
with it. 

The Federation recognizes that it 
is the function of industry to create 
income, and that it is the function of 
organized labor to secure a fair dis- 
tribution of wealth in wages, the pur- 
chasing power of the community 
rests upon these essentials. 

Communist labor policy rejects 
these essentials. 

It seeks to force industry into bank- 
-ruptcy, to establish Communist con- 
trol of industry. 

It ignores the fact that manage- 
ment is a fundamental of success, and 
that politicians and agitators are 
neither able enough nor honest 
enough to manage industrial enter- 
prise successfully. 

Communist labor policy would pro- 
vide that labor should live beyond its 
legitimate means, and should thus 
consume its capital and inevitably 
consume itself while destroying the 
industry which supports it. 

The Communist press is waging the 
Lewis committee’s battles vigorously, 
obviously with full belief it is thus 
fighting its own battle. 

A recent issue of The Daily 
Worker, which describes itself as the 
central organ of the Communist 
Party in America, featured an article 
by Louis F. Budenz, ranking expo- 
nent of Communism, upholding the 
Lewis organization. 

A current issue of The New 
Masses, also a Communist organ, sim- 
ilarly champions the committee in an 
article attacking the Federation. 


While the reaction of Mr. Lewis to 
this support from Communist sources 
may be obscure, his contribution to 
the current issue of The Fight, pub- 
lished by the American League 
Against War and Fascism in sym- 
pathy- with Communist principles, 
certainly leaves the impression he 


finds this support far from unwel- 
come. 

The Communists very obviously 
expect either to acquire control of 
American labor through the Lewis 
committee, or to wrest control of 
labor from it. 

Whatever Mr. Lewis’ intentions to- 
ward Communism may be, it is cer- 
tain that successful fruition of his 
plans will accomplish one major ob- 
jective of the Communist Party. 

It will destroy the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

As long as this is his purpose, or 
there is any possibility of accom- 
plishing that purpose, Mr. Lewis has 
the backing of Communism whether 
he likes it or not.—Albany Times 
Union. 


Colonel Knox Advises Workers 


Colonel Frank Knox, Republican 
candidate for the Vice-Presidency, in 
his recent speeches has issued à num- 
ber of “warnings” to American work- 
ers. The Colonel is afraid the work- 
ers will become *'soft" if they permit 
the government to do anything for 
them. 

“For three centuries, American 
workers have fought their battles 
with economic problems without the 
help of the American government," 
Colonel Knox told a Waterbury, 
Conn., audience. 

He might have added that during 
all that time American business and 
finance were demanding and receiv- 
ing all kinds of help from govern- 
ment. 

Why, since this depression began 
in 1929, one agency of government, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, has loaned $5,000,000,000 of the 
taxpayers’ money to “bale out" banks, 
insurance companies, building and 
loan associations and a great variety 
of industrial enterprises. . Billions 
more have been used indirectly for 
the benefit of the same interests. 

The fact is that business and 
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finance have received more relief 
from Uncle Sam than the farmers 
and unemployed workers. 

Why should business and finance 
be the sole beneficiaries of govern- 
mental solicitude? Why should work- 
ers and farmers be the only “rugged 
individualists" ? 

Some weeks ago, Colonel Knox an- 
nounced he has selected as his 
“economic adviser" Professor Neil 
Carothers, of Lehigh University. 
Carothers is the chief economic ex- 
pert of the Liberty League. That’s 
the explanation of the extraordinary 
economic views Colonel Knox is now 
preaching to American workers.— 
Labor. 


Industrial Prices and T heir 
Relative Inflexibility 


“The world has never had a good 
definition of the word ‘liberty,’ and 
the American people just now are 
much in want of one. We all declare 
for liberty; but in using the same 
word, we do not all mean the same 
thing. With some, the word ‘liberty’ 
may mean for each man to do as he 
pleases with himself and the product 
of his labor; while with others, the 
same word may mean for some men 
to do as they please with other men 
and the product of other men’s labor. 
Here are two, not only different, but 
incompatible things, called by the 
sáme name—liberty. And it follows 
that each of the things is, by the re- 
spective parties, called by two differ- 
ent and incompatible names—liberty 
and tyranny. 

“The shepherd drives the wolf 
from the sheep’s throat, for which 
the sheep thanks the shepherd as his 
liberator, while the wolf denounces 
him for the same act as the destroyer 
of liberty, especially as the sheep was 
a black one. Plainly, the wolf and 
the sheep are not agreed upon the 
definition of the word ‘liberty’; and 
precisely the same difference prevails 
today, among us human creatures, 
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even in the north, and all professing 
to love liberty.” —Abraham Lincoln. 
“Contrast the fate of a Chevrolet 
with the fate of a hog. In the offices 
of General Motors the managers de- 
cide on the 1935 price. They print 
their price lists and mail them out to 
their salesmen. They arrange ahead 
of time to buy the materials which go 
into the Chevrolet at prices for mate- 
rials which promise to give them a 
profit on each car at the price which 
they decide upon for the car. They 
do not know how many Chevrolets 
they are going to sell; but they do 
know at what price they will be sold. 
The contrast between the price of the 
farmer's hogs or carrots and the price 
of a 1934 Chevrolet is the contrast 
between the two kinds of price deter- 
mination.” —Gardiner C. Means. 





Laundry Association Seeks Writ 
to Prevent Concern From 
Employing Union 
Drivers 


San Jose, Calif.—Whether an as- 
sociation of employers who have en- 
tered into à mutual agreement as an 
association not to employ each other's 
workers for a period of six months 
can enforce this provision against an 
individual concern is à moot question 
here and probably will have a wide 
interest in other parts of the country. 

The case developed when the Asso- 
ciation of Laundry Owners sought an 
injunction in the Superior Court to 
restrain the Sainte Claire Laundry, 
now unionized, from employing strik- 
ing union drivers who were formerly 
employed by eight anti-union laun- 
dries. 

Of twelve local laundries, four 
signed up with the union and eight 
eontinued to fight. Due to the loyal 
support of the labor movement in 
sending and having their friends send 
their laundry to the union firms, the 
business of the union laundries 
boomed. It was soon found necessary 
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to put on additional union help in 
order to take care of the increasing 
volume of business. 


As a large number of thoroughly 
experienced union teamsters formerly 
employed by the struck plants were 
on strike and out of work, with no 
immediate prospect of getting work 
through settlement of the strike, nat- 
urally the union laundries would be 
expected to employ union men when 
additional help was needed. It is al- 
leged that the Sainte Claire Laundry 
did this and the application for an in- 
junetion followed. Judge Syre of the 
Superior Court will decide the case. 

In addition to the Sainte Claire, the 
Diamond Laundry, Bourdett Laundry 
and Garden City Laundry have agree- 
ments with the union.—News Letter. 





Discharged by Seattle News- 
paper Because of Their 
Union Activities 


Seattle, Wash.—The Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer, which suspended pub- 
lication here on August 13 following 
a newsroom strike called by the 
Seattle Chapter of the American 
Newspaper Guild, lost a number of 
pleas at the first hearing held by the 
National Labor Relations Board on 
the charge that the management of 
the paper dismissed two employes be- 
cause of their activities in the Guild, 
with the demand that the board or- 
der their reinstatement. 

Edward G. Woods, counsel for the 
Post-Intelligencer, endeavored to 
show that the strike was caused by 
the paper's attacks on radicalism and 
Communism. Examiner Edwin 5S. 
Smith, a member of the Labor Board, 
and Robert Watts, the board's gen- 
eral counsel, held that 'the board is 
not concerned with strike causation, 
only with the firing of two men," 
Philip E. Armstrong, drama critic, 
and Frank M. Lynch, photographer. 

Earlier in the hearing, Mr. Smith 
denied four motions by Mr.. Woods 


for dismissing and quashing the 
Guild’s complaint, and denied the 
lawyer’s motion that all witnesses be 
excluded from the hearing, as in a 
court trial. 

“Insofar as the company can bring 
proof of violence by Frank Lynch 
and Philip Armstrong, the discharged 
employes, I will listen," Mr. Smith 
ruled on one motion. “But the proof 
must be pretty specific. As to general 
allegations of violence, it has no bear- 
ing on this hearing." 

At the beginning of the hearing 
counsel for the Post-Intelligencer re- 
sisted attempts to show that the 
newspaper was engaged in interstate 
commerce and asked that the com- 
plaint of the Guild be dismissed on 
the grounds that notice of the case 
had not been properly served on the 
owner of the paper, William Ran- 
dolph Hearst; that it would be futile 
to order reinstatement of the two 
men because they could not work har- 
moniously with “loyal employes” and 
because the strike of the Guild mem- 
bers had closed their place of employ- 
ment, and that the complaint did not 
apply to all the respondents. Mr. 
Smith denied all of these motions. 

In addition to these motions the 
Post-Intelligencer counsel challenged 
the constitutional validity of the Wag- 
ner-Connery National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, which prohibits employers 
coming under its jurisdiction from 
dismissing employes because of union 
membership or activities. Mr. Smith 
also refused to admit this plea. 


U. S. Asks Indictment of Rail- 
way Audit Group 


Washington, D. C. — Assistant 
United States Attorney Charles B. 
Murray asked the District Grand 
Jury here to indict six officers and 
employes of the Railway Audit and 
Inspection Company, Inc.,. for con- 
tempt of the Senate in. connection 
with their refusal to appear before 
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the Senate Civil Liberties Committee 
when it began its investigation on 
August 21. 

Mr. Murray's contempt certifica- 
tion was made against the audit con- 
cern and W. W. Groves, president; 
W. B. Groves, L. Douglas Rice, J. C. 
Boyer, James E. Blair and Robert S. 
Judge. 

Senator Robert M. La Follette of 
Wisconsin is chairman of the Civil 
Liberties Committee, which is au- 
thorized to probe alleged violations of 
the right of workers to organize in 
labor unions, and violations of free 
speech and assembly. 

John J. Abt, counsel for the com- 
mittee, and Robert P. Wohlforth, its 
secretary, told the grand jury that 
the six men had been subpoenaed to 
appear before the committee, but had 
refused to do so. In addition it is 
understood they informed the jury 
that unsuccessful injunction proceed- 
ings had been resorted to before the 
United States District Court to re- 
strain the officials of the audit con- 
cern from producing their books and 
papers before the Senate committee. 

At the time the hearing was held, 
representatives of the committee 
charged that officials of the company 
at its various branches, following 
service of subpoenas, had destroyed 
the documents and papers demanded 
by the committee. Much of the mate- 
rial was recovered, in mutilated form, 
by the action of the agents of the 
committee in requisitioning waste pa- 
per from the superintendents of the 
buildings where the offices of the 
company were located. 


Another Frankenstein Menaces 
Labor 


On September 1, the Rust cotton- 
picking machine was given its first 
test at Stoneville, Miss. Some ob- 
servers said it was a success; others 
insisted that many improvements 
were required. 

All agreed that, if perfected, the 
machine might drive hundreds of 


thousands of workers from the cot- 
ton fields. 

“The machine presents a genuine, 
serious economic problem, greater 
than any labor-saving device I have 
seen,’ said Oscar Johnston, a big 
plantation operator who is now serv- 
ing as a cotton specialist for the gov- 
ernment. It will develop large hold- 
ings and eliminate the small farmer.” 

Another plantation owner declared, 
“It will be our salvation—we won t 
have to beg for labor to help pick 
cotton.” 

And that raises the question: What 
will happen to the laborers who have 
been picking cotton? Where can they 
secure jobs? Of course, the planta- 
tion owners are not considering that 
problem. They are thinking only of 
profits. The inventors have appar- 
ently given some though to the eco- 
nomic consequences of their machine. 
They have expressed a desire to use 
it for the good of mankind, rather 
than for the further impoverishment 
of a large portion of the population 
of the South. 

It is doubtful, however, if the Rusts 
ean control the Frankenstein they 
have constructed. Only the people 
themselves, acting through their gov- 
ernment in Washington, can effec- 
tively tackle that problem. We can’t 
dodge the issue. We must make the 
machine the savior, not the destroyer, 
of mankind.—Labor. 


Troops in Labor Disputes Con- 
demned by Governor Earle 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Governor George 
H. Earle in an address at a labor 
meeting in the South Park Fair 
Grounds here asserted that in Penn- 
sylvania the National Guard will not 
be used *as a weapon against labor." 

“Our National Guard is not a com- 
pany police system and will not be 
used as such," he said, adding: “At 
the same time I serve notice on em- 
ployers and workers alike that viola- 
tion of the law and disturbance of the 
publie peace will not be permitted." 
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Stand by Your Local Unions, 
They Promote Freedom 


The trade union movement means 
more than high wages, short hours 
and improved working conditions. It 
means intellectual development of the 
workers. It means uncontrolled wage 
earners who carry this independence 
from the shop, mill and mine into the 
affairs of every day life. 

And herein lies the major reason 
for opposition to Organized Labor. 


The trade unionist is interested in 
other things besides shop conditions. 
Every economic, political and social 
question attracts him. 

His collective voice is heard in edu- 
cation, finance, industry, agriculture 
and transportation. He insists that 
the heritage of free press, speech and 
assemblage be assured. 


He creates new public opinion by 
his constructive statesmanship, by his 
exposure of wrong and by his in- 
sistence on just relations between 
men. 


He demands that democracy func- 
tion. 

This type of worker is not favored 
by anti-union employers, anti-union 
newspapers, anti-union business men, 
anti-union financiers and their politi- 
cal agents. 

These elements want ''contented" 
workers. They want men and women 
who are thankful for their jobs, who 
will permit others to do their think- 
ing, form their opinions, and tell them 
how to vote. 

This is why these elements believe 
in organization for their kind, but 
deny it to the wage-earners. They 
look upon organization as a protection 
to their control over the unorganized, 
while a trade union is a challenge to 
this power. 

The stand-patism of these elements 
is. historic. They never move until 
they are compelled to. 

Trade unionism is a challenge to 
autocracy and sham. 
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Trade unionism has established the 
first element of democracy in in- 
dustry. 

In the non-union shop the employer 
is absolute. In the union shop the 
worker has a voice in working condi- 
tions. As a citizen he is likewise inde- 
pendent. Collectively, he is the great- 
est factor in freedom’s cause.— 
Organized Labor, S. F. 


Big Employer Urges High 
Wages 


Wallace R. Campbell is president 
of the Ford Company of Canada, Ltd. 
At a luncheon in Toronto the other 
day, he said: 


“We want high wages, which make 
for high velocity in spending. In- 
dustry has its responsibility to share- 
holders, to employes, to consumers 
and to the state. Industry must adopt 
the responsibility and show the way 
out. 


"What we need is normal times, an 
opportunity for gainful employment 
for all able to work, national safety 
and individual peace of mind." 


If business men in Canada and the 
United States -were to heed Mr. 
Campbell’s advice, this depression 
would end almost overnight and dan- 
ger of future depressions would be 
reduced to a minimum.—Labor. 


What Next? 


Machinery now blows lamp bulbs 
at the rate of 552 per minute. New 
plants are now being built that will 
blow 1,100 per minute. Only a couple 
of these machines will be needed to 
blow all the lamp bulbs we can use. 

Until 1925 the wrought iron pud- 
dler could only puddle about 200 
pounds—his own weight—each day, 
but the Aston process makes wrought 
iron at the rate of 500 to 1,000 tons 
per day and makes it better than it 
could be made by hand. 
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| Labor Unions Held to Be 


Nation's Salvation 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Unless American 
industrialists quit opposing labor or- 
ganizations, the prospects for genuine 
recovery are not bright, the Rt. Rev. 
Francis J. Haas, rector of St. Francis 
Seminary, Milwaukee, declared here 
recently in an address to the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers’ con- 
vention. 

Father Haas, one of the nation’s 
foremost economists, emphasized that 
organization of Labor is essential for 
the country’s well being. Industry, 
however, has made the mistake of 
thinking “that it should organize only 
to produce but not to distribute.” All 
the emphasis, he pointed out, has been 
placed by employers on getting pro- 
duction and sales machinery organ- 
ized but “with incredible short- 
sightedness" they have bitterly 
fought “organization in buying.” 

Organized labor means organized 
buying, Father Haas stressed. Which 
means, he said, that there must be 
labor organization, not only for the 
sake of workers but for the sake of 
industry itself. 


“Organization of the workers 
means higher wages and shorter 
hours, and, therefore, more employ- 
ment," he said. “Until we recognize 
this fact and restore the purchasing 
power of the nation's workers, there 
ean be no real contentment and sta- 
bility." 


Learn to Let Go 


If you wish to be healthy morally, 
mentally, and physically, just let go of 
the little bothers of everyday life, the 
irritations and the petty vexations 
that cross your path daily. Do not 
take them up and nurse them, pet 
them, and brood over them. They are 
not worth while. Let them go. 

That little hurt you got from a 
friend, perhaps it was not intended, 


perhaps it was; but never mind, let it 
go. Refuse to think about it. 

Let go of that feeling of hatred you 
have for another, the jealousy, the 
envy, the malice; let go of all such 
thoughts. Sweep them out of your 
mind, and you will be surprised at 
what a cleaning up effect it will have 
upon you, both physically and men- 
tally. Let them all go; you house them 
at a deadly risk. 

But the big troubles, the bitter dis- 
appointments, the deep wrongs and 
heart-breaking sorrows, the tragedies 
of life; what about them? Why, just 
let them go, too. Drop them, softly 
maybe, but surely. Put away all re- 
gret and bitterness and let sorrow be 
only a softening influence. Yes, let 
them go, and make the most of the 
future.—Publisher Unknown. 


103-Y ear-Old Man Gets First 
Texas Old-A ge Pension Check 


Austin, Texas—F rank Kainer, a re- 
tired farmer from Weimar, who has 
reached the venerable age of 103 
years, and his 95-year-old wife, were 
given the first old-age pension checks 
on June 29, under the law recently 
enacted by the Texas Legislature. 


Orville S. Carpenter, State Pension 
Director, said that 40,097 additional 
checks were ready for approved appli- 
cants over 65. The monthly checks 
will range from $9 to $30, depending 
on the applicant’s need. Mr. Carpenter 
estimated the average check would 
be around $18. 

Half of the money to defray the old- 
age pension system will be provided 
by the state out of liquor tax revenues 
and the other half will be paid by the 
Federal Government. 


He mocks the people who proposes 
that the government shall protect the 
rich and that they in turn will care 
for the laboring poor.—Grover Cleve- 
land. 
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(By J. M. GILLESPIE) 


Tus safety regulations applicable to the Motor Carrier Act of 1935 have 
many fine points, but too many of them are more favorable to the employer 
than to the employe and mean nothing whatever to the general public. It 
seems always to be in the picture that the members of the committee, 
whoever they may be, find à way to help those less in need of help than 
those who really need it. We are publishing below the return made by 
our International Union, which was taken care of by our Washington 
Office and Legislative Representative, Fred A. Tobin. There is not any 
doubt in our minds but that when it finally becomes a law it will not be 
long until both sides will want to have it amended one way or the other. 
It might be well, if they are going to insist on having an entire record of 
the life of the driver for their files—which is to be part of the law—before 
a Federal license is granted the driver, that the same rule, or law, apply 
to the owners and operators, so that it may be seen how their records 
stand. No doubt many of them will not be able to make the grade or 
stand the test. If the questionnaire includes both the driver and the owner 
and both must stand the test, then more than likely that section of the 
law will be stricken from the regulations. We do not mean this as back- 
wash on the owners, but we feel what is sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander. In addition to the return made by our Washington Office we 
are also publishing a letter written by President Green of the American 
Federation of Labor: 

601 Carpenters Bldg., 

10th and K Streets, N. W., 

Washington, D. C 

July 28, 1936. 
Mr. John L. Rogers, 
Director of Motor Carrier Bureau, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 


A short while ago we received a copy of the proposed safety regula- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Commission applicable to motor carriers 
subject to the Motor Carrier Act of 1935. 

We have gone over them carefully and wish to call your attention to 
sub-section (4) of the section headed “Qualifications of Drivers.” We 
are again objecting to this section as we did in our previous letter to you 
when we offered suggestions regarding the drivers of motor vehicles in 
interstate commerce. This section requires that certain information be 
filed by the employer with the Interstate Commerce Commission concern- 
ing each driver, and we are obiecting to this provision on several grounds: 

(1) Employers are not entitled to the above information from em- 
ployes. They have not hitherto obtained this information and should not 
be required to secure it. Labor has constantly protested against the em- 
ployment of this information obtained by employers, because it is unjustly 
used. 

(2) The information could not be authentic if furnished by em- 
ployers. No provision is made for secrecy and all the form requires is 
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an attestation by the employer. No employe will furnish truthful infor- 
mation to an employer if he has something to withhold, because it would 
more than likely be held against such employe. 

(3) The opportunities given employers to render freely their own 
opinions are so frequent that there is a definite possibility for the develop- 
ment of blacklisting and union discrimination. 

(4) No opportunity is given the employe to review the information 
written concerning him. This is a most unprecedented example of con- 
viction without a trial which has ever been perpetrated by an adminis- 
trative body. 

(5) Many of the questions are irrelevant to the determination of 
the fitness of the drivers, such as No. 19 and No. 20. Many of the ques- 
tions are so phrased as to furnish no significant information. Question 
No. 21 merely asks if a medical examination has been given, but requires 
no other data. It should not require any. 

We recommend if such a record is desirable that employes should 
file them without approval by employers. These should be unavailable to 
employers and used only for official purposes. The principle underlying 
this is discriminating and is contrary to the right of free organization set 
up in the National Labor Relations Act. If you will again review our 
suggestions which we made at the first hearing, you can understand why 
we maintain that these records should come from the employe rather than 
the employer. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) FRED A.*TOBIN, 
T:B Washington Representative. 


August 3, 1936. 
Mr. John L. Rogers, 
Director of Motor Carrier Bureau, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 

My attention has been called to copy of a letter sent you by Mr. Fred 
Tobin, the representative of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers located in Washington, regarding pro- 
posed safety regulations of the Interstate Commerce Commission appli- 


-cable to motor carriers subject to the Motor Carriers’ Act of 1935. 


Having given special attention to the suggestions made by Mr. Tobin 
in this letter I am writing to advise you that I heartily concur therein. I 
join with the Teamsters’ International Union in submitting the recom- 
mendations made by Mr. Tobin. I respectfully urge that you give these 
recommendations your favorable consideration. 

The officers and members of the American Federation of Labor will 
appreciate it very much if you may find it possible to respond favorably 
to the recommendations herein made. 

Very truly yours, 
WM. GREEN, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


The Motor Carrier Act, which was passed in 1935, provides that in 
the interest of safety to the public on the highways the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission can investigate and regulate the maximum number of 
hours of service for drivers on trucks and buses. For that reason the 
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Motor Carrier Division is going to conduct a hearing within the next few 
weeks to see just what shall be the maximum number of hours any driver 
may work in one single day. 

In most of our large cities where we have contracts and working 
agreements the hours of service are well regulated, but we have to contend 
with many drivers from small towns and unorganized sections who work 
any length of time, and on the side of the road in their truck get sleep 
after they are practically out on their feet. 

We would appreciate receiving all the information we can get showing 
the long hours and the hardships brought about by excessive work. This 
information is recognized as of a great deal more importance if it is in 
affidavit form, and of course when it is presented the Government holds 
the names strictly confidential. 

This material should be sent to our Washington representative, Fred 
A. Tobin, at 601 Carpenters Building, Washington, D. C., as soon as pos- 
sible, so that a strong case may be prepared. You can rest assured that 
the employers will present a united front in supporting long hours, so all 
the data in affidavit form which you send will be helpful to us. 

TY vey vey 


Aout the time you receive the next issue of our official Magazine, the 
election to fill the office of President of the United States and all other men 
to be elected to fill the different offices, will be over and the man or woman 
who works for aAiving, organized or not, who does not vote is not looking 
out for his own best interests. Be sure and get your name on the voting 
list wherever you live. Do not wait for some politician to come around to 
get you in order that your name may appear on the voting list and you 
will be entitled to vote. Do it yourself and see that those of your family 
who are of voting age register so that they may vote with you. You will 
find that the campaign and election this year is almost one between the 
rich and the poor, and if the rich win, beware of what may happen to the 
poor, and all toilers are in the poor class, whether they believe it or not. 
Among the many things which will happen is that the humane laws which 
have been placed on our statute books within the last three years will be 
amended, and amended so that none of us will be able to recognize them 
for years to come. Have backbone enough to vote even if you should make 
a mistake in your choice and do not let the leader of any club dictate to 
you as to how you should vote because, after all, his only interest is to get 
a job and put himself on the pay roll. 


Toe To 


SHORTLY after our Journal for September had gone to press the labor 
movement lost, through death, Jacob Fischer, who for more than thirty 
years filled the offices of General Organizer, General President and General 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Journeyman Barbers' International Union, with 
headquarters in the city of Indianapolis. He also held the office of first 
vice-president of the Label Trades Department of the American Federation 
of Labor and was a member of the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor from June, 1918, until 1925. In fact, Jake Fischer was 
well known and well liked by everyone connected with the Labor Move- 
ment and a man also well liked by all who met him in business and social 
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life. He was one of the men who met our International Officers when they 
first came to Indianapolis and he offered his services in any way he could 
be helpful, and when General President Tobin and Secretary-Treasurer 
Hughes were elected to office and came here he was one of the first to greet 
them and gave them every assistance within his power, and up to the time 
of his illness, which finally took him, he was always a friend of our organi- 
zation. In all of our disputes in the conventions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor Jake and his delegates were always with us and we were 
indeed very sorry to have him retire from active duty and very much 
grieved at his passing away. The funeral was largely attended by men and 
women from all walks of life. Our International Union was well repre- 
sented by General President Tobin, General Secretary-Treasurer Hughes 
and General Organizer John M. Gillespie. William L. Hutcheson, Presi- 
dent of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, attended the 
funeral, and Albert Adamski of the United Garment Workers of America, 
who is also a cousin of Jake Fischer. The Barbers’ International Union 
representatives were headed by General Secretary and Acting President 
William Birthright and Organizer Leon Worthall. 

To those of his family left behind we offer our sincere regrets and 
our sympathy and may he rest in peace for the many kind deeds he per- 
formed during his life. 


co a ros 


A S IT IS customary for many of the leading labor representatives, usually 
the General President or General Secretary of the national or international 
unions, to deliver addresses on Labor Day in many sections of the country, 
we are publishing below the address delivered by our General President, 
Daniel J. Tobin, in Boston on Labor Day. This address was also carried 
on the air throughout the State of Massachusetts and as we feel sure that 
the rest of our membership throughout the country will be pleased to 
read this speech, as in it are included some of the happenings of the early 
days of our organization as well as up-to-date news, we are printing it so 
that they may read it: 


Address Delivered by Daniel J. Tobin, President of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs and Vice-President of the 
American Federation of Labor, Over WNAC Radio in the City of 
Boston, Massachusetts, on Labor Day, September 7, 1936. 


Once again we celebrate in our country this day dedicated to the 
honor and dignity of Labor. Many years ago, in the early 80’s, the pio- 
neers of the Labor Movement inaugurated the custom of establishing an- 
nually one day on which the wheels of industry would rest, and all classes 
would pause and render homage to the men and women of toil. 

All of those men that led in that great movement have passed away, 
but the work that they accomplished will forever live, and as time goes 
on the Labor Movement will continue to reverence, as it should, the great 
leaders who sacrificed everything to the end that Labor Day would be 
established as a national holiday, and that the men and women who work 
might enjoy more of the fruits of life. 

We have every reason in this year of 1936 to rejoice at the condi- 
tions which Labor enjoys in our country. In every country of the world, 
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with the exception of our own beloved land, there obtains today a condi- 
tion of suffering amongst the toilers unknown in the ages past, conditions 
almost indescribable because of their bitterness and ferocity. 

Almost all of the great countries of Europe, the leaders of civiliza- 
tion in the ages past, are on this day in a condition of turmoil and conflict; 
some of them at war in which slaughter of the innocents obtains; others 
under the leadership of dictators who have become even more undesirable 
than the tyrants who governed the workers some centuries ago. In no 
country, with the exception of Great Britain, does Labor enjoy anything 
like the conditions enjoyed by the workers of the United States. In coun- 
tries where the Trade Union movement was strong a few years ago— 
that organization which gave the workers liberty has been practically 
destroyed. 

The Trades Union Movement in our country still lives and is gaining 
strength and courage year after year and making better conditions for the 
workers, organized and unorganized, as the years go by. 

The unorganized workers of the nation profit by every success and 
victory, and by every advancement made by the organized toilers that have 
supported and maintained the Trades Union Movement. Capital in our 
country is safer and enjoys greater returns than in any of the civilized 
nations of the world. In other countries, through these troubled years, 
capital and business, with rights represented in corporations, have had 
their rights abolished by dictators or governments, and are rendered prac- 
tically helpless. 

I refer to those conditions because at the present time there is a com- 
bined effort made to falsify reports and to prejudice the masses against 
our present Administration and actually against our form of government, 
which is based on justice and fair dealing. 

Every day we are hearing from all sources that the taxation of the 
nation is becoming unbearable, and that unless something is done our 
country will come to a standstill, and capital will be driven to the wall. 
Comparing the taxes of our country with those of any other country would 
answer this question definitely and prove conclusively the falseness of 
such statements. Certainly taxes have been increased because the only 
way in which those that were in need could be taken care of was by a 
government based on humanity taking some of the earned surplus of those 
who had—the rich—and expending such surplus obtained from taxes to 
feed and clothe and create employment for those who had nothing. 

Even in the face of those statements and in direct contradiction to 
them, we find that on this glorious day, the 7th of September, 1936, Labor’s 
holiday or holy day—I repeat, we find that the reports of corporations 
throughout the nation are so encouraging that the figures are almost un- 
believable compared with what they were two or three years ago. The 
last combined financial reports from statistical authorities state that the 
increase in stock values on August 1st of this year over what they were 
three years ago runs into billions, and the financial reports of the vast 
majority of corporations show enormous increases in their net earnings 
after the deduction of taxes. 

Is there any reason, then, why workers throughout the nation, finding 
that this condition exists, and continues to exist, should not demand a part 
of the increased profits of corporations or Big Business? 

The misery resulting from unemployment which obtained some three 
years ago is almost forgotten today in this glorious country of ours as a 
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result of the increased speed-up in business, thereby bringing about the 
re-employment of several millions of men and women who were unem- 
ployed in 1933. It is true that there are some millions still unemployed, 
but we are continuously making inroads into the employment barrier, 
and we will continue along those lines provided the masses of the toilers 
of the nation will support and return to office those humanitarians who 
have taken hold of our country in its darkest hours and have brought us 
from the bitter frosts of bankruptcy into the rising sun of prosperity. 

I cannot refrain from referring to a situation which has been given 
considerable publicity in the press of our nation in recent months; that is 
the division within the ranks of Labor which has resulted in a divergence 
of opinion within the American Federation of Labor. I want to send this 
message home to the workers of this great city and state, that the disagree- 
ment existing within Labor as to its policies in the future will not weaken 
Labor one iota. I want also to emphasize the fact that Labor leaders rep- 
resenting their membership have a right to disagree on policies the same 
as leaders in the church and among politieal parties may differ among 
themselves, and that fundamentally it is my opinion, after years of service 
within the Labor Movement, that instead of weakening the ranks of Labor 
this so-called difference will intensify the ranks of Labor and will create 
a better and more solid organization as time goes on. Men and women, 
neglectful in recent years to take the interest in their organizations they 
should take, state that this difference of opinion has already brought about 
this beneficial effect; that it has created an aroused interest in the work- 
ings of the Labor Movement to the extent that all who now carry Union 
cards are becoming as they were in the years past, deeply interested, and 
thereby becoming units of helpfulness and encouragement within their 
several Unions. It is my hope that this new awakening of the men and 
women of Labor will continue and increase. 


I sometimes lose patience with some of our own people who seem to 
be dissatisfied with the progress being made by the Labor Movement. Let 
me recite here one instance in order to call to the minds of the masses of 
our people the success of the workers in our country within my time. 

Twenty-nine years ago today I led the parade with the organization 
that I then represented and that I now represent. The Teamsters' Union 
of Boston had the place of honor in the parade on that day because of the 
fact that about five hundred men had been on strike since April 3rd of 
` that same year. What were they on strike for? An increase of one dollar 
per week in their wages. Were any other questions involved, such as the 
closed shop? No, there were no other questions involved. What were the 
men receiving in those days? They were receiving $13 a week on large, 
heavy two-horse trucks capable of hauling five tons, and on smaller trucks 
they were receiving less wages. They were working and willing to sign 
agreements that called for eleven hours per day or sixty-six hours per 
week. In addition to those hours, in many instances the drivers took care 
of their horses and trucks. 

What are the conditions today? On a five-ton truck today the men 
in Boston receive somewhere in the vicinity of $35 per week and in most 
instances they work eight hours a day. 

What kind of organization obtained in those days a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago? 'The same kind that we are working under today, the same 
jurisdiction and the same principles involved that have been the policy 
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of the American Federation of Labor for fifty years. Men of Labor should 
give consideration to those conditions before they begin to practice experi- 
ments on untried doctrines and theories that may destroy the success we 
have obtained in the past and which I have no doubt we will continue to 
achieve in the future, provided, however, the men and women of toil remain 
united and undivided. 

Insofar as the political situation is concerned amongst the workers, 
it is my opinion that the workers were never so thoroughly unanimous or 
of one mind as they are in this campaign to re-elect to office those that 
have been helpful in the enactment of Labor legislation for the past three 
years; labor legislation which meant the emancipation of the toilers such 
as was never known before in this country. 

I hope and pray that in this difficult hour in Europe, when nations 
are divided amongst themselves, where brother is fighting brother to de- 
stroy each other, where nations that for centuries have been friendly are 
in disagreement, where Christianity has been attacked and destroyed in 
“many instances, where the home is unsafe for wife and child; I trust 
that when another Labor Day comes around, that those conditions shall 
have passed so that peace again may obtain amongst those humans who 
are our associates, the innocent peoples in those countries across the water. 
And in that same prayer I supplicate Divine Providence, which has placed 
our country in such a condition that universal peace prevails amongst our 
forty-eight states—some of those states that are larger than many of the 
countries of Europe—and that this peace will continue to prevail, and that 
from within this haven of rest, based on justice, the shining light of our 
condition will spread itself amongst the suffering peoples of other coun- 
tries so they they, too, will once again enjoy that same measure of hope, 
security and contentment. 


And may I finish by saying to the employers of our country that there 
has been no institution within the confines of our nation that has done more 
to establish that peace and safety than has the great Labor Movement of 
America. The Labor Movement of America is not unmindful of the rights 
of others. While it is deeply interested in protecting its own rights, in 
bettering its own conditions, in making the future brighter for those that 
succeed us, it is not unjust to the extent that it would destroy honest 
Capital which is managed and controlled by fair employers. Yes, it is true 
that honest Capital and honest employers have been destroyed in other 
nations, and that governments that now obtain give no consideration to 
those classes. But investigating further we find that this condition has 
been substantially brought about by the treatment of its Labor by unjust 
and unreasonable Capital in the years when Capital would not listen to 
the cry of the toiler. 

If there is any guiding light for the future, it is the history contained 
in the ages past. If Capital and Big Business cannot see for themselves 
the destruction that has obtained for their classes in some of the oldest 
civilizations in the world across the water, then Capital and those that 
control Capital will be responsible if the poisonous fangs of those extreme 
doctrines and those inhumanities that have destroyed other lands infect us. 
If that doctrine and condition comes to our country it will be because 
Capital is too blind to see the light. Cruelty and unreasonableness of those 
in m today begets cruelty and butchery tomorrow when the rulers are 
reversed. 


€——— 
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Organized Labor will go on, and the unorganized will benefit from 
the sacrifices of the organized, and both will join hands to the end that 
our country may continue under its present form of government; that 
government by destruction or revolution must never again obtain, and 
that justice may prevail for all classes of citizens, in order that a better 
understanding will from year to year continue to reveal itself, eventually 
bringing to our people—all of us—greater light, greater co-operation, 
greater happiness, more sunshine into our homes, and peace with justice 
amongst our people. 


0 NY - S 


J AMES A. FARLEY, chairman of the National Democratic Committee, has 
requested me to again assume the position of chairman of the Labor Divi- 
sion of the National Democratic Campaign. 


I feel it my duty to the working people of our country that I comply 
with this request. 

First, because no administration in the history of our country has 
compared with the present administration in the passage of humanitarian 
laws in the interests of the masses of the people. 


Second, because I feel that the working people of our country shall 
substantially benefit from a legislative standpoint by the return to office 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt and those Congressmen and Senators that believe 
in his policies. 

Third, in comparing the labor declarations in both the Republican 
and Democratic platforms, the former platform contains nothing from 
which Labor could hope for protection or relief. The labor declaration in 
the Republican platform is less than it was at any time, even in this same 
platform, for the last thirty years. The labor declarations in the Demo- 
cratic platform embody hope and promise relief to the masses of the 
toilers. 

Fourth, there is no doubt but what the present administration, if 
re-elected, will renew their efforts to remedy conditions so that progressive, 
humane legislation, when enacted, shall be sustained by the courts. 


Fifth, it is my duty, and that of every other Labor leader, who re- 
gards the workers’ interests and safety as their first consideration, to 


.put forth every effort to the end that the toilers be enlightened and in- 


formed as to the attempts made by what I believe to be the enemies of 
Labor to divide the vote of the workers in the coming election. 

For those reasons I have agreed to accept the position of chairman of 
the Labor Division to the end that the masses of the people will be pro- 
tected and informed during the campaign of the real issues involved. 

The General Executive Board has fully considered this question and 
has instructed me to proceed with this work, believing it to be an absolute 
necessity that I, representing our International Union, make every effort 
to return the present administration to office. This present administration 
has helped this International Union and many other International Unions 
in many ways, more ways than we have time or space to go into at this 
time. Let our membership understand that we are not politicians; that we 
are elected to protect our membership, to further the interests of our 
organization, and because of this we believe it absolutely imperative on us 
to make every sacrifice we can to the end that our organization may pros- 
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per and continue to grow. Our membership in the next Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor will show an average membership for the 
past year of over 160,000. This condition is not an accident. It has been 
brought about by the faithful work of every local officer, the honest sup- 
port of every member, and by the ever-watchful efforts of the International 
officials; and a great part of this success is due to the friends of Labor 
as represented by the present administration. 


Public Favor CCC Camps 


A poll taken by the American Insti- 
tute of Publie Opinion shows that 82 
per cent of the nation is in favor of 
continuing the Civilian Conservation 
Corps camps for the employment of 
jobless young men. 

The CCC was organized to enroll 
unemployed young men between the 
ages of 18 and 25 to protect and im- 
prove the nation's forest lands and 
similar constructive work. The boys 
are given a cash allowance of $30 per 
month, of which at least $23 are sent 
to dependents. In addition, they are 
provided with food, clothing and med- 
ical care. 

The authorized strength of the CCC 
is 350,000. The enrollment of 51,871 
recruits from unemployed youths to 
bring the camps up to their maximum 
strength is now under way. 

The 1935 convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor declared that 
the CCC camps “have provided the 
most notable experiment upon a na- 
tion-wide scale for adjusting Ameri- 
can youth to the machine age,” and 
urged a continuance of them and the 
further expansion of their educational 
service. 


Refutes an Ancient Libel 


It is the fashion in some quarters 
to sneer at members of Congress and 
to intimate that most of them are 
crooks. Fortunately, there is nothing 
in the record to sustain this charge. 

For example, they have just com- 
pleted the inventory of the estate of 
the late Senator Park Trammell of 


(Signed) DANIEL J. TOBIN. 


Florida. It consisted of personal ef- 
fects valued at less than $100 and an 
insurance policy for $4,242.75. 

Evidently the Senator was not a 
grafter, yet he had innumerable op- 
portunities to gather in tainted 
money. He was elected mayor of his 
home town when he was only 24 and 
he continued in public office until he 
died at 60. He was a member of the 
state legislature, attorney general, 
governor, senator for almost 20 years 
and chairman of the powerful Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Any competent grafter might have 
made $1,000,000 out of those posi- 
tions, but Trammell preferred to 
sleep in his office and divide his in- 
come with needy friends. 


45 Billion Seen as the Cost of the 
World War 


Washington, D. C.— Uncle Sam 
will have to reach into his pockets 
for $45,200,000,000 to pay for his 
part in the World War, according to 
recently released figures of the treas- 
ury department. And that may not 
be the limit yet, officials here say, for 
the direct money cost of the war has 
been climbing about one billion dol- 
lars every year since 1921. 


Democracy is the flower of human 
aspiration, but Labor is the root. So 
it is incumbent upon Labor to pro- 
mote its own dignity, to lift its ideals, 
to cultivate itself in skill and wis- 
dom, to the end that justice, mercy, 
and peace may bless and glorify our 
land forever.—Meredith Nicholson. 





ATTENDED a meeting recently of over-the-road truck drivers—a body 

of fine, healthy young men—-and found that even at this late date men 
engaged in this employment in some places work from 78 to 100 hours a 
week, with no pay tor overtime. Should à breakdown happen while the 
truck is on the road, although through no fault of the driver, he has to 
stay there sometimes as long as ten or fourteen hours without any pay 
for that time.. You ean bet all you have that if the employers had to pay 
for that time, the wrecker with a mechanic would be on the job in a 
hurry, but when it costs them nothing to leave the slave out there why 
should they hurry. We told these men to join the union in their city and 
those conditions would be changed for the better. It would not surprise 
us at all to learn that the firms employing these men are to be found 
every day out preaching and advocating safety, yet they will work their 
men all kinds of hours, causing some of them, perhaps, to fall asleep at 
the. wheel. 

o. 


URING the first week in September the.International Trustees, Na- 

thaniel Lannan, Milton Doll and Jerry Donovan, were in the General 
Office for the purpose of making the regular six months audit of the 
books of General. Secretary-Treasurer Thomas L. Hughes. The report 
they made to the office of the General. President, Daniel J. Tobin, shows 
a very healthy growth in membership as well as a substantial financial 
increase in the treasury; and with the present activity among our mem- 
bership throughout the country it will not be long until we reach the 
200,000 membership mark. A littl work and a good word passed along 
the line by each member is the best boost he can give his local union and 
the International. 


B E SURE you do not allow your political beliefs to estrange you from 
your local union or your fellow members. Do not get into a fight 
with any of your brother members because their belief on the political sit- 
uation may not be the same as yours. Remember, political clubs cannot 
do you any good when it comes to your wage Scale unless, of course. 
you happen to work for the state, city or township. I have never known 
any of these clubs to put themselves out very much to help the workers. 
As a rule, men must work every day in the year.in order that they may 
live and support their families and the best elub that any toiler has is his 
local union, so when the political season is over—-win or losé—take it as 
it is and be-a regular fellow and not a sorehead 
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NY EX-MEMBER out on à withdrawal eard and working under the 

jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
 feurs, Stablemen and Helpers, must re-deposit his withdrawal card with 
the local union by which it was issued and then transfer into the local 
union under whose jurisdiction he is working, if one exists in the city 
where he is employed. Failure to comply with this rule cancels his with- 
drawal card. 


URING the month of November the American Federation of Labor 
will be in convention. The Building Trades, which are now all under 
one Department, will open their convention on November 11th, with the 
Label Trades opening their convention on the 12th. The big convention 
will open on November 16th and is in session about two weeks, as a rule. 
-As the convention this year will take place in Tampa, Florida, your Gen- 
eral Officers will be away from Headquarters for over three weeks. All 
business will be taken care of at the oflice as usual, but should answers to 
letters and other communications be delayed, our officers and membership 
will understand the reason for the delay. As our International Union 
has a very serious dispute with the Brewery Workers' International Union 
because they refuse to respect our jurisdiction and the decisions of the 
. American Federation of Labor that all drivers and chauffeurs employed 
by breweries, or no matter where employed, belong under the jurisdiction 
of our Brotherhood, and as it will be necessary also to hold conferences 
with other International Unions, your delegates will be present at all 
sessions of both conventions as well as the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, looking out for the interest of our International 
and our membership. 


S HAS been our practice about this time each year, we are calling 
the attention of our membership again to the fact that cold weather 

is about to set in, and has already set in in many places throughout this 
country and Canada, and the motor you are driving, like the horses that 
are still being used in our craft, needs extra good care during the winter 
season. A blanket for the horse and some sort of a covering for the hood 


and front of the car, with the right kind of mixture in the radiator, will . 


save you plenty of trouble, and perhaps your job, because whether it is 
the motor or the horse, they are in your charge during the working hours 
and you are not only expected to care for them, but you are required to 
do so. You might also remember yourself and dress for the weather, and 
when all warmed up by your work, before you begin driving, be sure and 
put on a heavy coat. Many a serious cold may be prevented if you will 
only look out for yourself. If you carry out this advice you will be able 
to continue on your job regularly each day and thus avoid the risk of 
running into debt on account of not being able to work owing to sickness. 
None of us are so strong that we can afford to take chances with our 
health. Take this advice home to your family and children. If you do, 
the doctor will not be "ERAS aute. so often. 
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Violence in Strikes 


Alleged violence in strikes is a fa- 
vorite theme on which anti-labor em- 
ployers, the police and daily news- 
papers are united in making public 
and deploring. Hardly a day goes by 
in times of labor unrest without the 
aewspapers featuring headlines like 
these: 

“Paint Thrown on Employer's 
Home." 


*Violence Flares 
Strike." 

“Two Killed as Guards 
Pickets." 

After reading such headlines and 
the articles written to bear them out, 
many readers are likely to blame 
striking workers and their friends 
for the violence. 

But the real source was disclosed 
in testimony before the La Follette 
Civil Liberties Committee in its in- 
vestigation of labor spies in indus- 
trial disputes, with Railway Audit & 
Inspection Company as its subject. 
Here is à summary of some of the 
testimony : 

E. J. Dade testified that he had 
been hired by the Railway Audit & 
Inspection Company for the express 
purpose of creating disorder in 
strikes and thus discrediting the 
strikers in the eyes of the public. 

There was a milk strike in Cleve- 
land. Frank Tabor was the head of 
the Tabor Ice Cream Company, 
whose employes had walked out. In 
order to stimulate resentment against 
the strikers and arouse sympathy for 
Tabor, who was the client of a spy 
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service for which Dade was working, 
the latter and his strike-breaking 
associates daubed red paint on Ta- 
bor's home. 

In the same strike, in order to 
make it appear that strikers were 
firing on the company guards, the 
guards fired on themselves. This em- 
phasized the apparent necessity for 
more guards and more business for 
the concern that furnished these 
thugs. 

In the strike of the employes of 
the Pittsburgh National Dairy Com- 
pany last year, guards were ordered 
to slug members of trade unions and 
thus induce a counter-attack. 

Seven hundred strike-breakers 
were recruited during the Wisconsin 
Light & Power Company strike in 
Milwaukee. The company provided 
them with ax handles to slug the 
strikers and turned live steam on the 
picket lines. 

Double dealing is the regular prac- 
tice of these spy concerns. The Rail- 
way Audit & Inspection Company 
sent one of its spies into a refrigera- 
tor strike in New York City. He 
posed as a friend of the strikers and 
became the union's publicity agent 
and at the same time furnished the 
company with daily reports on union 
activities. 

The. testimony also revealed that 
the R. A. I. and other spy services 
make a regular practice of using 
bribery and threats to persuade union 
members to become spies. 

Federal Laboratories, Inc., is a 
subsidiary of the Railway Audit & 
Inspection Company. According to 
the testimony this concern sold tear 
gas bombs, machine guns and other 
weapons to both companies and po- 
lice for use in labor disputes. It was 
the practice of the company's spies to 
stir up violence. Therefore it is easy 
to see how one branch of the business 
helped the other. It worked like this. 
The more spies and company guards 
there were to create violence, the 
more gas bombs and guns were re- 


quired—and the more workers killed. 

During the depression this un- 
American business netted the spy 
concern a profiv of $1,300,000, after 
paying its officers large salaries. The 
money was contributed by concerns 
which refused to pay their workers 
enough wages to prevent strikes.— 
News Letter. 


Wages and Dividends 


A progressive viewpoint regarding 
the relative rights of wage earners 
who do most of the useful work in 
industry, to higher wages for the use 
of their labor power, and stockhold- 
ers, who own the machinery of pro- 
duction and are paid dividends for 
the use of this property, is expressed 
in the report of Msgr. Joseph F. 
smith, of Cleveland, Ohio, chairman 
of the Arbitration Board which 
granted the employes of the Cleve- 
land Railway Company an increase 
in wages of six cents an hour and 
one week's vacation with pay. 

Taking the thoroughly ethical posi- 
tion that the welfare of the employes 
should come before other costs, 
Msgr. Smith expressed his philosophy 
on wages and dividends in the five 
following principles which he held to 
be fundamental in the case: 

1. In human society the unit is the 
family and not the individual. The 
employer, therefore, should deal with 
his employe not merely as an indi- 
vidual but as the head or member of 
a family. 

2. The employer must consider the 
needs of the family as well as the in- 
dividual; that with reasonable econ- 
omy the working man may be able 
to feed, clothe and educate his depen- 
dents. 

3. During the depression the dol- 
lars of the wage earners went further 
in aiding the unemployed and their 
families than the money that came 
from any other source. Again, dur- 
ing the depression, the wage earner 
did more to protect our institutions 
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by his courage, his confidence and his 
economies than any other element in 
our American life, 

4. As a rule the last consideration 
in the return of prosperity is the res- 
toration of the living wage of the 
working man. In justice the working 
man should be the first to benefit. 

5. The living wage of the employe 
comes before the dividends to the 
stockholders and applies to the Cleve- 
land Railway Company in their con- 
tract with the city permitting a 6 per 
cent dividend. When and to whatever 
extent the wage earners participate 
in the dividends of the company, to 
that extent the dividends may be con- 
sidered in the question of wages. 

If the philosophy enunciated by 
Msgr. Smith was the guiding prin- 
ciple of the executives of many of 
our large corporations they would 
cease their un-American opposition 
to trade unions and collective bar- 
gaining and have less use for labor 
spies, gas bombs, machine guns and 
other similar weapons in their unholy 
economic warfare against the legiti- 
mate aspirations of working men and 
women for higher wages, shorter 
hours, improved labor conditions and 
other elements of justice in industrial 
relations. 


Facts to Be Faced 


‘All American business is divided 
into three parts. There are those 
business lines which are strongly 
organized, control their own prices 
so as to take all the traffic will bear, 
don't need any government help, still 
less any government regulation, and 
merely want to be left alone in their 
power and not be either prosecuted 
or regulated. 

There are those, also, who aspire 
to this delightful condition, and think 
they'll get there next year or so, don't 
want any government help to get 
there (although they perhaps appre- 
ciate what the NRA did to help them 
organize), don't want any govern- 


ment regulation and merely want not 
to be prosecuted. 

And there are those who would 
like to organize all the business 
houses in their line so as to control 
prices and output, but who feel they 
can't and so want the government to 
help them, and in exchange are will- 
ing to be regulated a little. 

This last group, too, is willing to 
risk government enforcement of the 
right of collective bargaining. Some 
of the others bargain collectively but 
under pressure and for fear of 
strikes. The first group, by and large, 
not only controls the consumers of 
its goods but also the labor employed. 
A good many of the second and third 
groups also control their labor. None 
of the three groups wants now to con- 
sent to full labor partnership in 
priees and output. 

All three groups want to make the 
most money possible. They know and 
even say that unless labor gets bet- 
ter wages so people can get back to 
work they'll not sell their goods. 
They know and even say that prices 
are all out of joint and that where 
one industry's prices are too high 
and another's are too low, then the 
high-priced industry can't run to ca- 
pacity and depression goes on. But 
they each want to get theirs without 
letting others get much. Grant the 
exceptional individuals and the story 
is true. 

This situation is a rotten one any- 
where, any time. But add to it this 
fact: Now, fewer people are needed 
to produce even more goods. That 
fact imperiously demands large in- 
comes for those at work in industry 
and farming, and low prices for in- 
dustrial and farm products. Other- 
wise, the people in industry and 
farming can't buy enough of either 
industrial or farm products or of the 
services of those others who are not 
actually in either industry or farm- 
ing. Otherwise, too, those not in in- 
dustry or farming cannot buy the 
products of factory or farm. And so 
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the situation is bound to be tragic 
and abysmally horrible, as indeed it 
surely is. 

Trusts, near-trusts and aspiring 
trusts—to use a word nobody uses, 
now that we have trusts all around us 
—cover America. This situation is 
what makes American political life 
now so odd. Nothing much is going 
to be done till after the election. Who- 
ever is elected will have to face the 
fact of ten to twelve million unem- 
ployed. And the way that is faced 
(or temporarily avoided) depends on 
how this other fact of the three busi- 
ness groups is faced.—Rev. Raymond 
McGowan. 


Tampa Labor Wages Hot Fight 
for Union Terms 


Tampa, Fla.—Tampa, the city se- 
lected for the 1936 convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, ap- 
pears to be getting more “union con- 
scious” and there is a growing soli- 
darity among local organized labor. 

This is being exemplified in a cur- 
rent fight being conducted against a 
large shoe store. This concern defied 
all appeals to have union labor do the 
extensive remodeling work on the 
building. 

The. result was that the Central 
Trades and Labor Assembly, in co- 
operation with the unions affiliated, 
backed up the aggrieved unions with 
an effective picket line. Even a “sale” 
and glowing advertisements failed to 
attract many patrons past the pick- 
ets. Due to this fight, the public is 
coming to realize more and more that 
Tampa labor won’t be tampered with. 
—News Letter. 


Will History Repeat Itself? 


With 5,500,000 men under arms 
and 7,000,000 awaiting the bugle-call 
to the colors, Europe is again watch- 
ing itself plunging desperately along 
the roads which led to 1914. 
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In April, 1914, the General Staffs 
of Britain and France were arrang- 
ing action in the event that mightily 
armed Germany struck westward. 
Last month they were preparing for 
similar action. 

In April, 1914, France and Russia 
had an alliance against the contin- 
gency of a German attack. Last 
month, they had the same arrange- 
ment. 

In April, 1914, Britain was playing 
the role of “honest broker" between 
the Austro-Germans and the Franco- 
Russians. Last month, Britain had 
assumed the same role in the Rhine- 
land crisis. 

In April, 1914, Italy sat squarely 
on the fence, waiting to see which 


side offered the best terms. Last 
month, Italy straddled the same 
fence. 


In April, 1914, Europe staggered 
under its burden of arms. Today, the 
Europe of 19836 makes the Europe of 
1914 look like a shooting-gallery. 


Labor Must Be on Guard 


How little can be done by laws alone 
is shown by the recent report of Ralph 
M. Bashore, secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Department of Labor and 
Industry. He found, on a careful 
special inspection that: 

One-fourth of the employing firms 
are violating the laws against child 
labor, or the laws designed for the pro- 
tection of women in industry. 

Thirty per cent of the firms in- 
spected carry no workmen's compen- 
sation insurance. 

Nearly 37 per cent permit the exist- 
ence of hazards forbidden by the fire 
and panic act. 

Fifty-seven per cent of the eleva- 
tors used by workers did not have 
proper certificates of safety. And, 

Seventy-one per cent of the power 
boilers were likewise uncertificated— 
which generally means uninspected. 

Laws on all these subjects are 
necessary and right. But back of the 
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law is needed an alert public opinion; 
and above all, organization among 
workers to enforce their lawful rights 
and protections. The need for unions 
was never better shown than by this 
special inspection in Pennsylvania.— 
LLNS | 


58,000 Got Jobs in June; $03,000 
During Past Year 


Washington, D. C.—Commissioner 
Lubin of the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported that, based on re- 
ports supplied by approximately 
135,000 establishments with more 
than 7,000,000 employes, the bureau 
estimated that 58,000 workers were 
re-employed in June and that the ag- 
gregate weekly wages were nearly 
$1,100,000 larger in June than in the 
preceding month. The reports were 
for the combined manufacturing and 
non-manufacturing industries. 

“A comparison of employment in 
these combined industries in June, 
1936, with June, 1935,” Mr. Lubin 
said, “shows an increase of approxi- 
mately 805,000 workers over the year 
interval. Weekly payrolls in June, 
1936, were $37,500,000 greater than 
in the corresponding month last 
year." 

There still remain around 11,000,- 
000 workers who are without em- 
ployment. 


First Housing Project Opened 


While William Hard and other un- 
serupulous propagandists were sneer- 
ing at the suggestion that Uncle Sam 
should take a hand in wiping out the 
slums which disgrace American cit- 
ies, the Publice Works Administration 
opened the first of its housing proj- 
ects at Techwood, near Atlanta, Ga., 
on September 1. 

“Streets that once were littered 
with dirt and debris were trim and 
neat," said the Associated Press. 
"Ohildren of project residents were 


playing in spacious grass plots or 
wading in splash-pools provided for 
recreation." 

Mr. Hard's employers may call that 
*boondoggling" but the American 
people will call it à blessed achieve- 
ment and pray for the day when a 
thousand such projects ennoble Amer- 
ican cities. 


Mob Victim Sues Tire Company 
for $500,000 


Birmingham, Ala. — Sherman H. 
Dalrymple of Akron, Ohio, president 
of the United Rubber Workers of 
America, filed suit for $500,000 dam- 
ages in the United States District 
Court here against the Goodyear 
Tire Company. 

The suit was based on an attack 
on Dalrymple at Gadsden, Ala., June 
6. A meeting of rubber workers 
which he was addressing was broken 
up. During the affray he was so se- 
riously injured that immediately 
upon his return to Akron, Ohio, his 
home and the headquarters of the 
union, he entered a hospital for treat- 
ment and remained there for a num- 
ber of days. 

In the suit Dalrymple charged as- 
sault and battery was committed 
upon him by agents of the company 
while acting within the scope of their 
employment. He alleged he suffered 
numerous injuries and was made to 
"fear for his very life." í 


I repeat that I do not charge the 
judges with wilful and ill-intentioned 
errors; but honest error must be ar- 
rested, where its toleration leads to 
publie ruin. As, for the safety of 
society, we commit honest maniacs 
to Bedlam, so judges should be with- 
drawn from their benches, whose 
erroneous biases are leading us to 
dissolution. It may, indeed, injure 
them in fame and fortune; but it 
saves the republic, which is the first 


. and supreme law.—Thomas Jefferson. 
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[By J. M. GILLESPIE] 


Ta MONTH of November brings us Thanksgiving Day and it would be 
well for us all to look back to November, 1929, and see what the whole 
world has passed through since that time, and more especially what our 
great country has been confronted with and how it has stood up and met 
every crisis, big and little, and the dark clouds of the worst depression in 
the history of the world. Men and women who thought they were all set 
for life with an income from their investments which would enable them 
to meet all obligations; men and women with big jobs, and men, women 
and children with small jobs and in the small pay column, through this 
depression, were put right out on the streets, many of them into the 
breadlines in large cities. These men and women could be seen everywhere 
wandering around with a look of despair and starvation in their faces, 
not knowing where to turn or what to do. They were up against a stone 
wall, good and proper, and why? Well, simply because those who were 
running the affairs of the country did not seem to know what it was all 
about, or, if they did, they were afraid to do anything about it and were 
wishing for some magic stroke to turn conditions back to where they were 
before the crash, or that luck would break for them. Well, nothing of the 
kind happened and as a result when the opportunity for a change offered 
itself, the people of the country voted them out of office, bag and baggage, 
and then the change became apparent immediately, a little slow, but sure. 
Many who were caught in the depression did not live to see it through, but 
those of us who are still here can be very thankful on this 1936 Thanks- 
giving Day, more thankful, perhaps, than ever before, because we are 
certainly on the way to prosperity again with the possibility that with 
the new laws which have been enacted, and others that will follow, times 
such as we have endured in recent years will never again return. 


Three has been a lot of talk of late wherever a strike takes place that if 
the strikers do not return to work that the employers will close their 
plants, sell the machinery and move all of their work from that particular 
place to their plants in other sections of the country. They might do so, 
but usually it is only a part of their plan not only to frighten the striking 
employes, but also to scare all of the little and big business people, as 
well as the real estate group, who immediately rush to the newspapers 
for publicity, in an endeavor to prevent the industry from leaving the 
city. Well, no matter where the industry may move to, it will sooner or 
later run into a union and into what they call trouble simply because the 
employers refuse to grant to their employes the privilege of exercising 
their rights and freedom as American citizens. Firms of this kind were 
opposed to the NRA, because, as they put it, it gave the working people 
too much of a chance to go ahead. If too many firms, in any one place, 
should make this bluff and go through with it, then it will be time to 
look out, because workers who are idle due to the attitude of such 
employers will no doubt fight and the blame ean only be placed on the 
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heads of corporations who refuse to meet with a committee of their 
employes; refuse to see or talk with anyone, and who are not willing to 
submit the matter to arbitration, in fact, refuse to do so. Big Business, 
acting in this manner, are among the group that wants a change in Wash- 
ington. The worker who cannot see this must indeed be blind, or is blind 
because he wants to be. 


Ta LABOR DAY activities of our unions throughout the country on Labor 
Day, this year, were many and interesting. We received many newspaper 
clippings and pictures of our local unions on parade, among them the 
pictures and an account of one of our locals which might be called a new 
union and chartered in a city where in the past we have found it very 
hard to keep a union. We also received a very nice letter from this local 
telling of the success of their Labor Day celebration. This letter will be 
found on another page of this Magazine, as it was received here too late 
to be published in the October number, as it had already gone to press. 
We wish to congratulate Local Union No. 170 of Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, and its officers and membership, for the fine work they have done 
in building up their union and getting such splendid conditions for the 
members. We wish them continued success and hope that their Labor 
Day celebration next year will be all that they hope for and wish it to 
be and that the membership may not only co-operate with the officers 
towards making it a success, but that they may also appreciate the good 
things already accomplished for them. There does not seem to be any 
good reason why other new unions, as well as some of our old ones, could 
not do as well as Local Union No. 170, which was organized in 1933 and 
has à membership of 500. 


Qux Milwaukee local unions are fast showing improvement, a much 
larger membership than they have enjoyed for years, many new wage 
agreements showing increases in wages and much better working condi- 
tions, and the reason for all of this is that the officers of the local unions 
are going out and doing their work as it should be done, not just sitting 
around and asking for help every time some little trouble breaks out. 
Organizer Burger, who has helped with the wage scales in that city, 
makes a very fine report on the suecess they have made and says all of 
the officers are hustlers from the word go and in all of this work they 
are making friends with the employers and the publie for themselves and 
the union. This goes to show that it can be done if men will only try work- 
ing hard to put over what they wish done and if they will only continue 
to do so they will be able to obtain even better conditions than now prevail 
among their membership. 

We congratulate the Milwaukee Joint Council of Teamsters and Chauf- 
feurs and the local unions and their officers for the good work and we 
wish them continued success. We might also draw to the attention of those 
cities and districts where they seem to be waiting for some miracle to be 
performed which will put more money into their pay envelopes and give 
to them a shorter work-day, that good wages and shorter hours do not 
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come to any union men in a mysterious or miraculous manner and are only 
obtained through the efforts and hard work put forth by the membership 
and officers of all the locals. 


V us this Magazine, or Journal, as it is mostly called, reaches the homes 
of most of our membership, the election for the President of the United 
States will be over in a few days and the candidate of one of the two great 
parties will have been elected. It will then become our duty as first-class 
American citizens to get behind the victor, who was the choice of the people 
as a whole, and fight on to keep our nation and our country free from all 
“Isms” and as far away from war as possible, for, after all is said and done, 
it is the greatest country in the world. No matter which side you were on, 
whether with the winner or the loser, until the next election there is only 
one side and I am sure that every member of our International Union 
feels the same way and will at all times be a real American citizen. No 
matter what comes or goes, just keep on working for a better day, a better 
union of your own craft, always with a will to help, in your own way, 
all others, proving to people everywhere, in your own state, city or 
town, that you believe in our government and all for which it stands; its 
institutions and our flag. No other type of citizen need apply for mem- 
bership in our union and those who are against our government cannot 
remain in our union, as this law was written into the Constitution and 
By-Laws of our International Union by our last Convention. 
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Aus DURING the campaign for the election of President, which campaign 
closes on the third of this month, there was not anything which the 
opposition to President Roosevelt could find to kick about except the 
“Red” scare. If you are not with the rich, then you are Red, and it seems 
that there is nothing that can save us except the Republican Party, the 
renegade Democrats and the newspapers which are backing Landon. 
The rantings of some who might be called fakirs has been something ter- 
rible, even if they believed it themselves, but it is hard to imagine that 
the American people could be so dumb as to believe any part of it. No 
wonder the world is upside down with such ravings going on, and it is | 
still no wonder that men such as Stalin, Hitler and Mussolini keep on 





going their own way regardless of whether or not their people like it, 

when right here in our own country, the so-called free air and free press 

is used in saying or printing any kind of a falsehood to carry their 

point and perhaps the election. With radios in nearly all homes these 

talks and addresses are heard by the children as well as the grown-ups 

when they are listening in and their little minds will retain a lot of the 

mud slung out over the air and it will take some time to get it all cleaned 

out. When young people help tear down churches and start riots, it 

might have been a good thing had some of the fire eaters been muzzled 

in recent years as the people themselves would more than likely work out | 
a plan which would straighten out things in the different sections of the | 
world in which they live. 
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Iu PRESIDENT DANIEL J. TOBIN delivered a nation-wide broadcast 
address on Friday evening, September 25th, urging the re-election of 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt, and while we know that it was 
heard by a large number of our members, we are printing it in this 
issue so that our entire membership may read it and we ask all who 
heard the talk over the.radio to read it again before election day. Presi- 
dent Tobin's talk was as follows: 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY DANIEL J. TOBIN, CHAIRMAN OF 
LABOR DIVISION, DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CAMPAIGN, 
OVER NATIONAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM, 
SEPTEMBER 25, 1936 


Men and Women of Labor, My Friends: 

Four years ago the workers of the nation, organized and unorganized, 
were advised by me over the radio that the only hope for the toilers was 
to elect to office Franklin D. Roosevelt. Four years ago I handled the 
Labor end of the campaign, under the auspices of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. I have no regrets for anything I said then, and after 
thirty years as a national labor official I am confident that the workers 
of our country will continue in office for the next four years the man 
who is now at the head of our national government. No greater humani- 
tarian has ever held the position of President of the United States. No 
greater friend of the workers has ever occupied the White House. There 
is no near comparison to this man as a friend of the toilers with the 
exception, perhaps, of Abraham Lincoln. 

Four years ago we were on the very edge of a precipice of despair 
into which we might have fallen were it not for the almost superhuman 
efforts of Franklin D. Roosevelt and those that supported him in the 
Congress and in the Senate of the United States. At that time there 
were perhaps twelve or thirteen million human beings who wanted to 
work who were out of employment. At the present time there are between 
six and seven millions unemployed, but it must be taken into considera- 
tion that in the last four years nearly two million have come to man- 
hood's state and are now on the labor market seeking employment. It is 
no exaggeration to say that when we do get back to normal, as I believe 
we will within the next four years, we will have an unemployed standing 
army always with us of two millions of workers. This condition is due 
chiefly to the fact that improved speed-up machinery has made it possible 
for one man or woman with a machine to turn out as much as two or 
three persons did a few years ago. The only solution for this very dis- 
couraging problem that eonfronts the workers of the nation, who are the 
backbone of our country, is a continued effort of the part of the masses 
to shorten the hours of labor. Yes, profits will be reduced temporarily, 
but eventually they will increase as a result of greater efficiency and 

. greater output on the part of the worker, even with the shortened work 
day. There is no hope for the workers to bring about a substantially 
shortened work day if the reactionaries of the nation get back to office. 
When I say shortened work day I mean a work day with shorter hours 
without depreciating the purchasing power of the worker; in other words, 
by retaining or increasing the present wage scale. This is not Commun- 
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ism, nor is it radicalism. I have been against both all my life. This is a 
condition that we must meet from both sides of the table if we desire to 
avert the awful destructive, revolutionary conditions and the dictator- 
ships that obtain in many of the older countries of Europe. 

The President of the United States, through his efforts and through 
the co-operation of his legislative supporters, placed more constructive, 
favorable, humane laws on the statute books of our country than any man 
that ever preceded him in this office. It is not his fault that some of 
those laws, designed to protect the workers and fo continue our country 
in à peaceful condition, have been set aside by the higher courts. No one 
was more distressed than the President of the United States upon seeing 
the work of his brain and his counsel and that of his associates set aside 
by the courts of the country, and Labor thrown back again into the same 
condition that obtained before his advent into office. I am confident that 
it will be his desire to re-enact legislation in favor of the masses, legis- 
lation to which the toilers are entitled, if he is returned to office, and 
that this legislation will be so drafted as to be sustained by the courts 
of our eountry. I have not the time to discuss here the many construc- 
tive measures sponsored by the President of the United States during 
the past three and a half years. I desire, however, to enumerate just a 
few of the many helpful laws enacted by the present administration: 

First, he stood for and advocated the passage of the National Re- 
covery Act. This Act may be forgotten now by the millions of workers 
who benefited by it, but the whole truth of the matter is that it not only 
helped the workers in the fields that were unorganized, but it helped 
honest industry, by endeavoring to keep the cut-throat, deceitful manu- 
facturer and employer from destroying the industry in which he was 
engaged, by unfair methods and low wages and low prices for manufac- 
tured products. Unfortunately, as has happened many times before in 
history, the employers themselves in many cases were opposed to this 
constructive legislation, but even though this Act was only enforced for 
a few months, it accomplished wonders for Capital and Labor. 

Second, he put through the Wagner Bill, which guaranteed the 
workers the right to organize if they so desired. In many instances those 
workers were blacklisted and discharged for joining an organization of 
their own choosing, before the passage of this bill. 

Third, the workers should support and will support Franklin D. 
Roosevelt because he stood for and witnessed the enacting of a law guar- 
anteeing bank deposits up to $5,000, and nearly all of the banks of our 
country now give this guarantee to depositors. If this law had been in 
effect prior to 1933, the workers of the nation would not have lost deposits 
amounting to almost two billions of dollars, in many instances their life's 
savings. 

Fourth, over à million homes of the workers and small business men 
have been saved from foreclosure as the result of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation, which loaned money at a low rate of interest to those people 
who had lost their employment, or whose earnings were depreciated as 
a result of the depression. 

Fifth, President Roosevelt has advocated the abolition of sweat shops 
throughout the nation. He has stood for years for the abolition of child 
labor, desiring that every boy or girl have an opportunity of going to 
school up to the age of sixteen years, excepting in extreme cases of neces- 
sity. Many of us who were forced to work at the age of twelve or thirteen 
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know of the wonderful joy it will be to those boys and girls to be allowed 
the opportunity of going to school until they reach the age of sixteen, 
especially in these days when there are millions of willing hands seeking 
employment who are over that age and who need the work. 

Sixth, under the Professional Strike Breakers’ Act, this class of 
degenerates are prevented from being carried across state lines so that 
if there should be a strike in a large industrial center, strike-breaking 
agencies, which are the curse of both employers and employees, would 
not be permitted to engage in interstate traffic in supplying this class 
of workers. 

seventh, the first Guffey Bill, which was set aside by the courts, was 
aimed to stabilize prices in the coal industry. 'This industry had been 
demoralized since the end of the war, and millions of dollars which had 
been invested had been practically wiped out. The coal miners, numbering 
about 400,000, were unable to obtain employment or wages. Those men 
had families that were almost on the verge of starvation. President Roose- 
velt realized the poverty, misery and helplessness obtaining among those 
people, and he realized also that the employers in many instances were 
unable to pay wages or relieve this suffering. Allof the workers favored 
this bill and believed in it, as did over two-thirds of the employers. 

Next, Franklin D. Roosevelt advocated and put into effect, with the 
assistance of Congressman Mead and others, the forty-hour week for all 
employees in the postal service, numbering over 250,000 persons. He 
stands absolutely in favor of the shorter work day and the shorter work 
week, and he proved it by establishing the five-day week with no pay 
cuts in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. All wage reductions for 
Government employees have been returned, and the shorter work day 
put into practice in nearly all branches of the Federal Government, and 
automatic promotions have been provided. 

Next, those of us who have raised sons know the dangers surround- 
ing their lives between the ages of eighteen and twenty-two. In our early 
days, twenty-five or thirty years ago, it was easy for a young man to 
get a position during school vacations and after graduating from high 
school or college. In recent years this has been absolutely impossible for 
the average young man leaving high school at the age of eighteen. No 
one knew this serious situation better than Franklin D. Roosevelt; con- 
sequently he created the Civilian Conservation Corps, which at the present 
time has in its service over 350,000 young men between the ages stated 
above, and which has had in that service, in all, nearly a million and a 
half young men, most of whom have found permanent employment. It is 
safe to say that this camp life has not only made better men, physically 
and mentally, to face the future, but it has kept many of them from fall- 
ing into the cesspool of crime, resulting from idleness, which unfortunately 
prevails too extensively at the present time amongst the youth of our 
country. 

If Franklin D. Roosevelt had done nothing else except to establish 
those camps in the interest of clean living, and in behalf of the youth of 
the nation, he deserves the everlasting gratitude of the citizenship of our 
country, especially the mothers and fathers. Each individual receives a 
wage of $30 a month, in addition to board, room, clothing, medical service 
and other considerations. The cost of each individual per day to the Gov- 
ernment, including wages, is about $2.07. Twenty-five dollars of the pay 
received by each individual each month has to be returned to his home. 
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The men and women of the nation should give this subject the considera- 
tion it deserves when about to cast their ballot on election day. 

I cannot say with any authority what the intention of President 
Roosevelt is in the future; all I can say is that I know his faith in his 
work on behalf of the men and women of labor is not diminished, and my 
personal opinion is that he will follow the same course in the future as 
he has during his whole public life, endeavoring to make life better and 
happier for all the men and women of our country. 

Every enemy of the workers, including almost every large corpora- 
tion and many large banking interests, and almost the entire press of the 
nation, are out to defeat the present head of our national government. 
Why? Simply because this man who has from years of experience as a 
legislator, as Governor, and as President, witnessed the destruction of 
the rights of the toilers by those same interests, and because he has wit- 
nessed such conditions and because he has foresight sufficient to see what 
has happened in Europe to kings and capitalists, he has the courage to 
advocate a square deal for the toilers of our country. Those large corpora- 
tions and great banking institutions object to Franklin D. Roosevelt 
because their taxes have been increased. But in other countries they have 
not been consulted about profits or taxes. Dictators and their kind have 
issued orders overnight and destroyed by a scratch of the pen all profits 
for corporations in many countries. 

We see no hunger parades in the streets of our large cities at the 
present time. We remember only a few years ago when one-third of our 
population was suffering from unemployment, starvation and want. Yes, 
it has cost a great deal of money to relieve the situation, and that money 
had to come in the form of taxes from those that held it and controlled it; 
otherwise that onward army of unemployed would continue to march and 
increase in volume. Those taxpayers who have to pay a little more to 
support those that have nothing or to help in creating employment—all 
of them are grumbling and secretly pledging themselves to defeat the 
individual who has opened up the channels of industry. Isn't it strange 
that while we read in the daily papers that they are against Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, the reports of the corporations day after day show substantial 
improvement and are continuing to improve—isn’t it difficult to under- 
stand that all of those corporations and banking interests and newspaper 
monoplies are against the present head of our government? 

The Republican Party has unlimited funds and unlimited money is 
in store for them to be used to the end that their reactionary candidate, 
Mr. Landon, the man who has demonstrated his bitterness for Labor 
from the very beginning, that he be elected to office and substituted for 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. If the workers of the nation could only under- 
stand how dangerous it is to put an inexperienced and uninformed man 
into the White House at this particular timé, there would be a greater 
interest taken, if possible, by each individual worker. All of us can 
remember the dangers and the distress that surrounded our country be- 
cause of the inexperience in office of President Hoover. He assumed the 
reins of government when the country was at the height of its pros- 
perity and he left our country and our government at the end of four 
years in the most deplorable condition ever experienced by this nation. 

Conditions in Europe at this time can be reasonably compared to a 
burning, boiling volcano. One mistake on the part. of our governmental 
offieials might embroil us in an endless war, which would bring about not 
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only the wastefulness of the money and property of our country, but 
would destroy the lives of millions of the best blood of our nation. Lack 
of experience at this time is dangerous in the running of our government. 

The finest kind of diplomacy and strategy is needed today in handling 
our Government, because of the disturbed conditions existing throughout 
many of the nations of the world. .No greater mistake could be made than 
to put in the Chief Executive's chair a man who knows practically nothing 
about international world problems. The danger is too great for the 
American people to gamble with the lives of our young men and with the 
stability of industry. 

Insofar as organized labor is concerned, I am happy to say—and I 
say it in all honesty—that ninety-nine per cent of the organized workers 
of our country will support the candidacy of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
There has never been such harmony amongst the organized toilers in the 
furtherance of any candidate. Whatever differences you have seen re- 
ferred to in the papers amongst men of Labor does not mean any differ- 
ence in their political views. Those leaders of Labor are sincere, honest, 
and are entitled to their disagreements within their own ranks, the same 
as any other institution, whether it be political, religious or fraternal. 
But those same leaders agree in one thing: that the greatest friend the 
workers have ever had in the White House has been Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and they are determined to put forth every effort against the combined 
wealth of the labor haters of the nation, to return him to office. 

We cannot fail to recognize the dangerous, untrue propaganda 
obtaining in this campaign from the backers of the Republican candidate. 
Amongst the many deplorable and untruthful statements made is the one 
that the present head of our Government favors radicalism, and some 
newspapers have gone as far as to say that President Roosevelt is respon- 
sible for all of the unrest existing amongst the toilers of the nation. In 
the first place, there is no real unrest in our nation, except the natural 
desire here and there for men and women to better their conditions in 
life. This is a human and healthy condition that I hope will always prevail. 

The truth is that we have less unrest in this country than in any 
civilized country in the world, and the further fact is this, that insofar as 
strikes and lockouts are concerned among organized workers, there are 
less strikes at this time than at any time within the last thirty years 
during à presidential campaign. As a matter of fact, all of the great 
industries are moving along smoothly without any stoppage of work. 

The great transportation organizations have no strikes. 'That large, 
important industry, coal mining, which employs nearly a half million 
men, has no strife. There obtain in the many needle trades' organizations 
no strikes or stoppage of work. The numerous printing trades organiza- 
tions of America are working harmoniously with their employers at this 
time. The many other trades, too numerous to mention, are running along 
smoothly without any strikes of any consequence. 

It has also been charged by a large newspaper chain that Franklin 
D. Roosevelt has the support of Communists and radicals. That is an 
unfair and an untrue statement. It would be like insinuating that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was not an American of the highest order and of the 
purest blood. Instead, the papers should have stated that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt has the support of every conservative labor leader in America, 
with one or two exceptions, including the heads of the railroad organiza- 
tions, who have been known to be extremely conservative, the heads of 
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the printing trades, and the heads of nearly all of the miscellaneous groups 
or trades. Those men have been known to be against radicalism and 
Communism and are fighting it today with both hands within the organi- 
zations of labor. Those same men believe, regardless of their former 
political affiliations, that Franklin D. Roosevelt should be returned to 
office because he is the friend, the real friend, of the masses of the work- 
ing people. 

Because of his desire to help the downtrodden, it is unfair and untrue 
and unjust to state that President Roosevelt is a radical or that he has 
done anything that would create unrest among the toilers or among the 
farmers of the nation. Every act and expression of his has been to main- 
tain peace between groups of workers and their employers, and day after 
day, as I can testify, settlements have taken place between Capital and 
Labor to which no publicity has been given. 

Within the last two weeks wage controversies have been adjusted in 
two of our large cities between workers and their employers which might 
have caused complete paralysis in industry if they had not been adjusted. 
In New York and Philadelphia there was threatened a complete tie-up 
of trade that perhaps would have resulted in bloodshed, were it not for 
the fact that those controversies were peacefully adjusted. These state- 
ments are made for the purpose of disproving the insinuations thrown 
out from Republican headquarters and carried in the press of the nation. 
No finer type of sympathetic understanding of human rights and justice 
has ever been in the White House, and I am sure that the workers of the 
nation fully understand this condition. 

Those are only a few of the reasons why Labor should support, as 
I am sure it will support, the candidacy of this man against the candidacy 
of one who has practically never done anything for the workers. Then if 
the workers believe this, as I know they do, surely they must realize that 
it is their duty to help, not only by their votes, but by making sacrifices 
in the form of contributions, to the end that their candidate, the candidate 
of the masses of the people, be returned to office. 

The rich capitalists, as you have noticed, have contributed generously 
in Maine, and are still contributing, to the National Republican Campaign 
Committee. We must go forward in this dangerous hour, and make every 
sacrifice we possibly can to the end that this great constructive American, 
our candidate, be returned to office. The workers of our country have 
never been known to refuse to do their duty. They have demonstrated 
this on more than one occasion, especially during the last war, when men 
and women of Labor sacrificed everything to the end that oppressors of 
the people would not be victorious. 

Because this civil conflict in which we are now engaged is a patriotic 
duty, I appeal to the toilers, the men and women of our country organized 
and unorganized, to contribute something to this campaign. Union men 
and women should go to their meetings and place a small assessment 
on their membership, or if the men and women can afford it, a contribu- 
tion should be sent at once. 

Union men know that legislation enacted during the past three and a 
half years has been helpful and that unless we are protected through 
legislation in the future, we will lose what we have gained, as has hap- 
pened to the workers in other countries. Therefore, Local Unions should 
make substantial contributions. International Unions, both inside and 
outside of the American Federation of Labor, should realize that this is 
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the crucial hour for the workers of the nation and those Internationa! 
Unions should immediately take action and send in a contribution at once. 

The millions that are unorganized, but who have benefited through 
legislation enacted by this last administration, should form clubs in shops, 
factories and mines, select one whom they respect, and that individual 
should be authorized within the next few days to solicit contributions, 
send in a check as soon as possible, and he will obtain a receipt for same. 

I have never before in my life made an appeal of this kind for the 
Union by whom I am employed, or for any other branch of Labor, and I 
should hesitate to make this appeal now if it were not for the fact that 
the situation necessitates such action. Only because I am in a position to 
know the necessity of the men and women of Labor, acting now in their 
own interests, do I make this appeal to the toilers of the nation. 

I want you to act at once. Do not delay. It is your patriotic duty. It 
is something that means your future protection, the continuation of the 
things we have obtained, and the betterment of our lives in the future. 

All checks and contributions should be forwarded to the Treasurer 
of the Democratic National Campaign Committee, Biltmore Hotel, New 
York City. I am leaving our case now in the hands of the workers. You 
are the jury. You render Labor's verdict. I have confidence in my fellow 
workers. They have never failed and, as they have been in the past, they 
will be loyal and helpful in this all-eventful hour in which, perhaps, the 
fate of the millions of toilers of the nation is involved, as well as the sta- 


bility of our country and maybe the peace of the world. 
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Here Is Prosperity 


Prosperity is certainly “just around 
the corner" if the receipts of Mont- 
gomery, Ward & Company, big mail 
order house, are any criterion. The 
company reports its sales for June, 
and for the five months ending in 
June, were the largest for any corre- 
sponding period in the company's 
history. 


Brass Companies Grant Five 
Per Cent Pay Boost 


Waterbury, Conn.—Evidently in an 
attempt to reduce the unrest among 
the workers caused by low wages, 
officials of the Chase Brass and Cop- 
per and the American Brass Compa- 
nies announced a five per cent in- 
crease in all hourly and piecework 
pay schedules. 

Ten thousand employes of the 
American Brass Company in Water- 
bury, Torrington and Ansonia and 
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branches of the company in Kenosha, 
Wis., Buffalo, N. Y., and Detroit re- 
ceived the increase. 


The Chase Brass increase benefited 
several thousand employes of the 
company here and in Cleveland. 


It was also learned that the Bridge- 
port Brass Company, in Bridgeport, 
had increased the hourly wages of its 
employes five per cent, affecting about 
2,500 workers. 


Let the common people practice the 
democracy they now have. If they 
ever want to have a fair deal and a 
square deal they will never have it 
handed to them on a platter. They 
must step into the citadel of power 
and take their just dues by sheer 
force of the majority asserting them- 
selves in ways that cannot be mis- 
understood and which will be heeded 
because expressed in such a way that 
the will of the majority of the people 
must be obeyed.—Johnston. 








September 22, 1936. 


Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, 
222 East Michigan Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 

I am mailing you, in à separate 
envelope, some pictures that we took 
of the floats in our Labor Day pa- 
rade. As the pictures will show, we 
tried to illustrate the growth of our 
organization from 1933 to the pres- 
ent time. We feel well repaid for the 
time, effort and money that we put 
into these floats because all along the 
line of march they received a big 
hand from the people watching the 
parade. The little fellow, with his 
toy semi-trailer, was easily the hit of 
the parade. The only trouble with a 
display of this kind is that we will 
have to do better next year. We are 
not worrying about this problem be- 
cause we are becoming better show- 
men every year. 

Our membership responded to the 
call in fine style. Over 70 per cent of 
our members were in line, all dressed 
in dark trousers and light shirts. We 
won a cup again this year, this time 
for the largest number of men in 
line. Last year we won the cup for 
the best appearance and would have 
had it again this year except for a 
ruling that no loeal could be awarded 
two cups. 

We invited all of the firms that we 
do business with to send at least one 
good-looking truck to the parade. 
The firms are beginning to realize 
that this is good advertising for them 
and there were nearly fifty of these 
trucks in line. Just to show how good 
business is right now—all of the 
trucks owned by general transporta- 
tion firms, except two, were loaded to 
capacity with the next day’s freight. 

After the parade we served a clam- 
bake and chicken dinner at Lake 


Quinsigamond, just outside of Wor- 
cester. This affair was also a huge 
success. Other years we made the 
mistake of trying to give everybody 
their fill of draught beer. This doesn’t 
work out very well because invari- 
ably a certain few will make gluttons 
of themselves and crowd out the fel- 
lows who would be satisfied with one 
or two glasses. This year we put the 
beer on the tables in bottles and 
everybody was better satisfied. This 
worked so well that we have high 
hopes that next year we can invite 
the women and children to come and 
enjoy themselves. 

We tried our hands at a sports 
program that pleased the member- 
ship. We had a sack race, three- 
legged race and a tug of war. We 
turned a greased pig loose among 
five gladiators and even though the 
pig was only loose about a minute 
and a half, it provided as many 
laughs as a Charlie Chaplin picture. 


A game of soft ball furnished en- 
tertainment both for the fellows who 
took part in it and for those who 
watched. This is a better game than 
baseball for fellows who don’t get 
much chance to play. For one thing, 
you don’t need so much equipment, 
only a soft ball and a bat, and then 
there isn’t so much chance of the fel- 
lows getting hurt. 

The party broke up at dusk with 
everyone voting it the best yet and 
looking forward to next year. 

Respectfully yours, 
LEONARD A. RYAN, 
Sec.-Treas., Local 170, 
Worcester, Mass. 


The publie that sinks to sleep trust- 
ing the constitutions and machinery 


politicians and statesmen for the 
safety of its liberty never will have 
any.—W. Lloyd Garrison. 
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LL THIS TALK about “freedom of the press and the air" just really 
means freedom for the powers-that-be. Let there be a strike against 
any concern that happens to be.a good advertising patron of any news- 
paper in almost any city and let the strikers try to get the paper to print 
their side of the story, and see how far they get. Recently in this city, 
Labor was refused by two radio stations, although they were willing to 
pay for the time, the right to tell over the air the story of their trouble 
and what led up to it, and the reason given by these stations for turning 
the strikers down, was that what they were going to say was not educa- 
tional to the publie. One more reason why Labor should own its own 
station and a little of that free air. 


NTOW that we have come to that season of the year when the weather 
is a little cooler, those of you who have not been attending the meet- 

ings of your local union should say to yourselves, it is time to begin. You 
always want to remember that your automobile will not run without oil, 
gas and care, and neither will your home, and so it is with your union. 
If you will attend the meetings and help along with the work, you will 
fnd when the time comes for a new agreement that you will stand a 
greater chance of bettering your working conditions and gaining a little 
more in wages. The employers of this country and Canada know pretty 
well where the membership attend or do not attend the union meetings, 
and as a rule they count those who do not attend as being on their side 
and they as much as tell the committee from your local that such is the 
case when they meet them. All of us have heard this story many times 
during the last thirty years. To you who have not kept your dues paid up. 
each month, or in advance, for the past twelve months, and you would 
like to run for office, when the chairman tells you he cannot accept your 
name, do not become angry, because that is the law and there is no one to 
blame but yourself. It won't do any good to appeal your case to the Joint 
Council or to the International Office, because if your dues were not paid 
on time they will have to turn down your appeal for this law was adopted 
by the last convention, held in Portland, September 9 to 13, 1935. This, ` 
of course, does not apply to new unions chartered within the last year. 


T MIGHT be a good idea for local unions that are to hold elections at 

the end of the year to look up all candidates for office, as this is impor- 
tant to the membership of the unions. If you have men in office who have 
done good work for you, then you should keep them in office, first, because 
you have had a chance to see their good work, and next, because of their 
experience in office, they are in a better position all around to do the work 
of the union and do it better than a new man without any experience. 
Big business corporations never discharge a good executive just to try 
new blood and, after all, your union is a business institution for you and 
all members of our International Union. Anyway, look up all new candi- 
dates and find out what their background is and if they are from out of 
town find out why they left where they were and came to your city. If 
they are the right kind they will be glad to have you make the investi- 
gation and prove that they are all right and have a clean card, and 
those who are not can be stopped right at the start and save trouble for 
the union. 
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Official Magazine of the | 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS 
of America 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
= Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


| THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary | 
| 222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA | 
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